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Happy  New  Year 


#You,  like  almost  everyone  else,  are 
probably  making  your  resolutions  with 
your  fingers  crossed. 

Making  resolutions  again  seems  strange. 
For  all  the  long  war  years  resolutions  were 
pretty  much  handed  down  to  you.  Your 
resolutions  were  the  last  small  fraction  of 
the  national  war  plan.  Many  of  us  had 
lost  control  of  our  resolution-making 
faculties,  we  didn't  resolve  what  we  would 
do  during  the  New  Year.  A  headquarters 
somewhere  made  its  decisions  and  what 
we  did  came  down  in  the  form  of  direc- 
tives. 

Now  you  come  back  to  being  an  Ameri- 
can in  peace  and  the  responsibility  for 
making  resolutions  and  decisions  is  back  in 
your  hands.  In  a  sense  you  feel,  all  of  a 
sudden,  as  if  there  were  too  much  play  in 
your  life,  the  way  you  do  when  the  steer- 
ing wheel  of  your  car  develops  too  much 
play.  You  have  a  sense  of  lacking  direc- 
tion. Wherever  you  go,  on  farms  or  in 
cities,  at  separation  centers,  in  the  corri- 
dors of  Government  buildings,  in  the  front 
offices  of  factories,  in  stores  and  shops,  in 
living  rooms  and  in  kitchens,  you  get  an 
impression  of  people  waiting  to  see  what 
is  going  to  happen. 

One  activity,  however,  has  not  gone 
into  mark-time.  Farmers  and  the  people 
in  State  and  Federal  farm  agencies  have 
just  set  their  production  goals  for  1946, 
and  the  fact  that  these  goals  have  been 
established  should  give  the  rest  of  us  a 
cue.  The  beginning  of  the  first  year  of 
peace  in  7  years  is  a  remarkably  appro- 


priate time  for  everyone  to  sit  down  and 
give  himself  a  goal  for  the  year. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  what 
you  are  going  to  buy  when  consumer 
goods  begin  to  return  to  the  market. 
Radio?  Refrigerator?  Quick-freeze  cab- 
inet? Auto?  Washing  machine?  Electric 
iron?  Tractor?  Are  you  going  to  repair 
your  house?    Paint  it? 

January  1,  1946,  is  an  excellent  day  to 
sit  down  with  your  entire  family  and  to 
list  everything  you  need,  or  think  you 
need,  want,  or  think  you  want.  Then, 
when  you  have  itemized  the  account  of 
your  hoarded-up  desires,  give  each  item  a 
priority  number.  The  way  most  people  do, 
you  probably  think  it  is  still  important 
to  purchase  Victory  Bonds.  Give  a  pri- 
ority number  to  a  stated  amount  of  bonds. 

Then  as  the  year  passes  and  you  submit 
yourself  to  the  beguilements  of  salesmen 
shouting  the  advantages  of  the  super- 
splendiferous  attachments  to  their  appli- 
ances you  won't  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
dazzle  of  chrome,  colored  plastic,  and 
white  enamel.  If  the  family  thinks  the 
house  should  be  painted  first,  the  house 
will  get  painted,  and  the  paint  money  will 
not  go  for  an  automatic  chair  warmer  and 
bottle  heater  to  which  you  succumbed. 

You  know  how  much  money  you  have 
saved,  you  know  what  the  family  income 
is,  decide  now  before  the  rip  tide  surges  in, 
what  you  want,  and  how  much  you  wish 
to  spend.  That  way  you  won't  get 
stranded  in  the  middle  of  the  year  with 
your  bonds  cashed  in  and  your  most  urgent 
purchases  still  unmade. 


You  also  know  how  much  time  you 
have,  and  you  have  a  circular  notion  of 
what  you  would  like  to  do  with  it.  The 
war,  while  it  was  being  won,  probably 
left  you  no  time  at  all  for  the  projects  you 
have  been  cherishing  but  not  getting  to. 
Just  as  you  give  priorities  to  the  things  you 
want  to  buy,  call  a  family  conference  and 
list  the  things  you  want  to  do,  the  clubs 
you  want  to  join,  the  classes  you  want  to 
take,  the  reading  you  want  to  get  done, 
the  trips  you  wish  to  make,  the  personal 
jobs  you  wish  to  finish.  Give  a  priority 
number  to  each  of  these  activities,  too. 
While  you  list  them  and  number  them, 
your  idea  of  what  you  want  to  do  will  stop 
circling  and  you  will  develop  a  pretty 
clear  understanding  of  what  you  really 
wish  to  do. 

Then  if  you  plan  intelligently,  giving 
yourself  a  reasonable  leeway,  1946  can  be 
the  year  you  get  these  things  done. 

The  idea  is,  set  goals  for  your  family, 
let  everyone  in  the  family  set  himself  an 
individual  goal.  Once  the  goals  are 
established  post  them  in  the  kitchen  or 
wherever  it  is  you  hold  your  family 
forums.  Check  the  goals  off  as  they  are 
achieved. 

You  can  also  give  a  straightforward 
direction  to  your  group  activities  by  turn- 
ing up  at  the  first  meeting  after  the  New 
Year  with  a  proposal  that  the  organization 
survey  its  objectives  and  decide  to  hew  to 
them.  Perhapr  if  its  budget  of  time  and 
money  is  allocated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  someone's  eloquence  won't  send  you 
off  chasing  an  irrelevant  rabbit  in  April 
or  November.  In  your  P-TA  or  farm 
organization  the  community  projects 
which  deserve  priority  will  get  it  and 
keep  it  throughout  the  vear.  The  chances 
are  your  organization  will  be  able  to 
report  more  finished  business  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  it  would  otherwise. 

The  idea  is  that  the  New  Year  is  a  fine 
time  to  tie  up  the  loose  ends  of  the  war 
and  to  begin  purposefully  to  explore  the 
peace  and  what  it  holds. 
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Planning  for  356  million  acres 


Acreage  goals  for  various  crops 
help  farmers  reconvert  their  farm 
production  to  peacetime  needs. 
I°46  goals  call  for  continued 
h;jh  production,  with  boosts  for 
some  crops,  cuts  for  others. 

#What  to  grow  and  how  much  is  the 
perennial  question  facing  America's  six 
million  farm  families.  Every  year  before 
planting  time  this  decision  has  to  be 
made,  on  great  mechanized  farms  and  on 
one-mule  tracts. 

During  the  war  the  sky  was  the  limit  on 
food  needs.  The  question  was  which 
most-needed  war  crops  should  be  given 
production  priorities?  The  problem  was 
how  to  get  the  machinery  and  labor  to 
make  the  land  yield  its  utmost. 

Now,  in  the  beginning  of  the  postwar 
world,  farm  families  are  posed  with  quite 
a  different  question :  Will  there  be  a  market 
for  all  they  are  likely  to  grow? 

For  the  end  of  the  war  reminds  old- 
timers — and  young  people  with  long 
memories  of  an  insecure  childhood — of  the 
days  after  another  war.  Then  farmers 
plowed  up  the  plains  to  grow  more  and 
more  food  for  markets  that  dwindled. 
And  there  was  wheat  to  waste,  apples 
left  on  the  trees,  milk  poured  on  the  roads. 

Growing  things  that  there's  no  market 
for,  that  go  to  waste  for  lack  of  users, 
does  no  good  for  the  farmer  who  spent 
long  hours  of  back-breaking  work  to 
produce  the  crops.  No,  he  doesn't  want 
that  to  happen  again. 

If  there  had  been  a  course  to  steer  by  in 
planting  crops  after  World  War  I,  things 
might  have  been  different.  Knowing 
what  they  know  now,  farmers  wouldn't 
have  ripped  up  the  grass  to  loose  the  dust 
storms,  to  pile  up  mountains  of  unsalable 
wheat.  Not  if  Experience  is  as  good  a 
teacher  as  alleged. 

Since  the  dark  days  of  the  farm  depres- 
sion, America  has  come  a  long  way  in 
learning  about  the  capacity  of  our  farms 
to  produce,  the  needs  of  our  people  for 
nourishing,  health-giving  diets,  farming 
practices  which  maintain  and  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  soil. 

This  knowledge  proved  invaluable  in 
fighting  World  War  II,  for  it  provided 
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Calling  all  farmers.    Their  war  job  finished,  farmers  have  a  big  peacetime  job  ahead. 


farmers  with  a  scientific  basis  for  meeting, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  huge  war  require- 
ments for  food  and  fiber  by  setting  up 
goals  for  the  various  strategic  commod- 
ities. These  goals  were  based  on  the 
essential  food  needs  of  our  armies,  on  the 
needs  of  the  people  at  home,  and  the  needs 
of  our  allies — these  needs  balanced  against 
the  productive  potential  of  our  farm  land. 

Guided  by  these  goals,  American  farm- 
ers waged  a  successful  production  cam- 
paign. Critically  needed  oil  crops  were 
increased  nearly  three  times  above  prewar 
crops.  Milk  production  was  stepped  up 
15  percent  and  egg  production  advanced 
47  percent  over  1935-39.  Total  food  pro- 
duction was  increased  almost  one-third. 
And  thanks  to  goals,  this  increase  was 
carefully  planned  to  meet  war  needs  in- 
stead of  being  a  haphazard  effort  just  to 
grow  as  much  as  possible. 

Fortunately,  these  same  planning  tech- 
niques are  open  to  farmers  for  making 
their  decisions  as  to  what  to  grow  and  how 
much  in  1946.  Using  the  science  of  nutri- 
tion plus  a  great  deal  of  arithmetic,  it's 
possible  to  figure  how  much  of  the  various 
foods  will  be  needed  to  supply  American 
citizens  amply,  taking  into  account  their 
eating  tastes  and  probable  food  budgets. 


World  food  needs  are  another  factor — and 
your  name  doesn't  have  to  be  Einstein  for 
you  to  know  that  present  world  food  needs 
are  very  high. 

These  are  the  factors  on  which  food 
goals  are  figured.  Of  course,  a  great  bat- 
tery of  facts  are  needed;  such  facts  as  data 
on  yields  and  information  on  world  food 
production  and  needs. 

Unavoidably,  a  degree  of  speculation  is 
involved  in  arriving  at  production  goals — 
no  getting  away  from  that.  For  there's 
no  way  of  precisely  estimating  in  advance 
how  quickly  conversion  will  be  accom- 
plished, how  many  persons  will  be  jobless 
in  the  interval,  what  1946  incomes  will 
be — how  all  these  factors  will  affect  food 
purchases.  Weather  may  be  good  or  bad, 
so  the  logical  basis  for  figuring  how  many 
acres  to  plant  is  average  growing  conditions. 

About  the  first  of  December  last  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  recommended  the 
farm  production  goals  for  1946 — goals 
calling  for  continued  high  production  but 
slanted  toward  peacetime  needs. 

These  goals  call  for  a  total  of  356 
million  acres  in  crops.  This  is  above  the 
acreage  actually  planted  last  year  but  some- 
what less  than  the  1945  goals. 

Why  are  farmers  being  asked  to  keep 
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their  production  so  high  again  in  1946? 

In  announcing  the  goals,  Secretary 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  explains  the  policy 
behind  the  recommendation  for  full  pro- 
duction on  the  farm  front: 

"The  end  of  the  war  has  not  brought 
an  end  to  the  almost  unlimited  need  for 
American  food.  The  1946  goals  indicate 
a  pattern  of  production  which  provides 
continued  high  output  of  those  commodi- 
ties for  which  wartime  demand  is  con- 
tinuing, and  shifts  toward  peacetime  levels 
for  others.  Recognition  is  given  to  the 
need  for  restoring  a  better  balance  between 
soil-depleting  and  soil-conserving  crops. 

"We  still  have  our  own  people  to  feed, 
including  the  military  forces.  This  has 
been  a  factor  in  estimating  total  require- 
ments. For  all  major  commodities  the 
recommended  goals  would  provide  a  civil- 
ian per  capita  consumption  higher  than 
during  war  years. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  forgetting 
our  allies  who  now  face  hunger  because 
war  destroyed  or  damaged  their  normal 
food  production." 

National  goals  are  set  for  each  com- 
modity. Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
most  important: 

Sugar  goal — We're  short  on  sugar,  so 
the  goal  for  sugar  crops  is  up  high. 
Farmers  are  being  asked  to  push  up  their 
plantings  of  sugar  beets  nearly  a  third 
above  last  year's  acreage.  If  they  should 
by  any  chance  exceed  this  goal,  well  and 
good.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
sugarcane,  so  the  goal  is  up  8  percent. 

Eggs — With  more  steaks  on  the  menu, 
many  people  won't  be  feeling  the  same 
urge  for  an  omelet.  Not  that  egg  con- 
sumption won't  still  be  high — but  it  will 
probably  be  less  than  last  year's  record 
consumption  of  about  390  eggs  per  capita. 
Also  military  requirements  will  be  way 
down,  so  advice  to  the  poultryman  is  to 
keep  egg  production  within  bounds. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war,  military  require- 
ments for  dried  eggs  have  dwindled  to 
almost  nothing.  Although  the  liberated 
countries  are  still  short  of  protein  food, 
most  countries  consider  imported  eggs  too 
expensive  for  large-scale  use.  In  view  of 
all  these  facts,  the  1946  goal  for  egg  pro- 
duction is  15  percent  below  the  record  high 
production  of  last  year.  It's  still  20  per- 
cent above  prewar,  though. 

Meat — American  consumers  apparently 
will  be  ready  and  willing  to  buy  meat  at 
the  rate  of  about  150  pounds  per  capita. 


Peacetime  objective:    A  well-fed  Nation! 


Well  over  a  billion  pounds  of  meat  will  be 
needed  for  export  requirements.  To  sup- 
ply this  meat  and  to  bring  their  herds  in 
better  future  balance  with  feed  supplies, 
livestock  producers  are  advised  that  there 
will  be  need  for  continued  heavy  slaughter 
of  livestock.  This  would  mean  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms 
by  the  end  of  1946  as  compared  with 
December  1945- 

Fats  and  oils — Goals  for  most  oil  crops 
will  be  somewhat  below  1945,  despite 
the  present  fat  and  oil  shortage.  That's 
because  the  1946  oil  crop  won't  be 
ready  for  crushing  until  the  fall  of  1947, 
by  which  time  sizable  quantities  of 
copra  and  other  oil-bearing  materials  will 
be  available  from  countries  which  fur- 
nished these  supplies  before  the  war. 

One  notable  exception  to  the  general 
reduction  in  goals  for  oil  crops  is  flaxseed. 
To  insure  adequate  supplies  in  the  face  of 
uncertain  imports,  the  1946  flaxseed  goal 
of  4,200,000  acres  is  the  same  as  last  year's 
high  acreage.  One  important  reason  be- 
hind this  is  the  housing  shortage.  Amer- 
icans need  lots  of  new  houses.  These  and 
the  many  old  houses  that  badly  need 
repairs  will  take  a  lot  of  paint.  Flaxseed 
is  used  in  making  linseed  oil,  which  is 
used  in  paints  and  varnishes. 

Milk— The  1946  goal  calls  for  120^  bil- 
lion pounds  of  milk.  That's  the  same  as 
last  year's  goal  but  somewhat  less  than 
last  year's  all-time  high  production. 

A  strong  argument  for  farmers  to  main- 
tain this  big  step-up  above  their  prewar 
production  of  107  billion  pounds  is  that 
Americans    have    become    heavier  milk 


drinkers  through  the  war  years — this 
with  the  strong  approval  of  the  nutri- 
tionists. While  it's  expected  that  fluid 
milk  consumption  will  come  down  slightly 
this  year  from  the  1945  record  of  about 
440  pounds  per  capita,  the  advent  of  more 
cheese  and  evaporated  milk  is  expected  to 
increase  total  consumption  of  dairy 
products. 

Vegetables — The  outlook  is  for  plenty 
of  these  at  prices  somewhat  below  1945- 

Growers  are  advised  to  reduce  plantings 
of  certain  vegetables  such  as  carrots,  spin- 
ach, cabbage  and  cauliflower,  and  snap 
beans  for  processing  below  the  high  war- 
time acreage.  Demand  will  warrant  in- 
creasing acreages  somewhat  for  other 
vegetables.  Among  these  are  asparagus 
and  lima  beans.  A  big  acreage  of  tomatoes 
is  again  recommended. 

Goals  go  to  the  States 

After  the  December  announcement  of  the 
national  goals  for  most  major  crops,  meet- 
ings are  held  in  the  various  States  to  con- 
sider suggested  State  goals  for  the  crops. 
These  meetings  are  attended  by  State 
USDA  councils,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
agencies  in  the  States,  by  representatives 
of  the  State  agricultural  agencies  and  by 
farm  organizations. 

After  the  meetings,  the  States  send  in 
reports  on  local  conditions  and  make  rec- 
ommendations. These  recommendations 
are  then  assembled  and  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  final  goals  are  announced 
sometime  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

But  why  are  farmers  being  asked  to  put 
more  acres  to  crops  this  year  than  they 
actually  succeeded  in  planting  last  year 
during  the  war? 

For  one  thing  we  can't  continue  to 
count  on  the  abnormally  high  yields  we've 
had  for  many  crops  during  the  war  years. 
Then  too,  total  acreage  figures  alone  tell 
only  part  of  the  story,  but  an  examination 
of  individual  commodity  goals  reveals  that 
1946  goals  place  more  emphasis  on  feed 
crops  than  was  possible  during  the  war. 

While  the  war  was  being  fought  the 
need  for  food  crops  was  immediate  and 
almost  unlimited.  To  meet  this  need,  we 
used  up  our  feed  reserves  to  produce  more 
meat,  more  eggs,  more  milk,  as  quickly  as 
we  could.  We  gambled  on  the  weather, 
because  there  wasn't  any  choice.  A 
widespread  drought,  a  failure  of  the  wheat 
and  corn  crops  could  have  meant  the 
forced  slaughter  of  large  numbers  of  live- 
stock, the  wholesale  culling  of  poultry 
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Wanted:  More  sugar.  1946  farm  goals  call  for  an  8-percent 
increase  in  sugarcane  acreage  and  a  third  boost  in  sugar  beets. 


Heavy  livestock  slaughter  will  be  needed  to  meet  big  expected 
civilian  demand  for  meat  plus  export  requirements  during  1946. 


flocks.  American  farmers  and  food  of- 
ficials thanked  fortune  that  good  growing 
weather  and  our  feed  supplies  continued  to 
hold  out.  We  need  large  feed  crops  in 
1946.  That's  why  the  corn  goal  is  up  4 
million  acres  above  last  year's  acreage. 
A  larger  acreage  is  also  asked  for  barley. 

By  building  up  our  feed  reserves, 
farmers  will  be  supporting  heavy  live- 
stock marketings,  and  helping  to  insure 
the  Nation  against  future  scarcity.  Thus 
the  high  acreage  goals  don't  call  for  food 
production  above  the  1945  level.  Rather 
they  call  for  full  use  of  our  big  farm  plant 
to  assure  enough  of  the  foods  that  we  need 
and  to  replenish  depleted  feed  reserves. 

Increased  emphasis  on  soil-building 
crops,  such  as  legumes  and  grasses,  is 
calculated  to  have  a  similar  effect.  In 
many  areas  the  compelling  war  need  for 
soil-depleting  crops,  such  as  soybeans  and 
peanuts,  has  taken  its  toll  from  the  land, 
which  now  needs  a  "rest"  from  over- 
cropping. 

The  1946  farm  production  goals  call  for 
another  year  of  high  output  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  export  demands  will  be 
high  while  the  war-torn  countries  get 
back  into  production,  and  immediate 
foreign  relief  needs  are  heavy.  They  also 
allow  for  a  continued  high  level  of 
domestic  food  consumption. 

During  the  war  years,  civilians  ate  an 
average  of  8  percent  more  food  than  they 
did  in  the  prewar  years  1935  39-  They 
would  have  eaten  still  more  of  many  foods 
such  as  meat  and  butter  if  there  had  been 
more  on  the  market. 


The  great  American  appetite  for  lots  of 
food  has  been  demonstrated.  With  more 
money  in  our  pockets  we've  been  eating 
more  than  we  ate  in  prewar  days  and  we'd 
like  to  keep  on  that  way. 

If  reconversion  proceeds  on  expected 
schedule,  food  purchases  will  stand  up 
very  well  during  1946,  according  to  the 
experts.  Even  making  allowance  for  a 
considerable  drop  in  national  income 
below  1945,  savings  and  lower  taxes  are 
expected  to  keep  the  average  family 
grocery  list  substantially  bigger  than  in 
prewar  years. 

Also  the  population  is  growing,  what 
with  the  big  war  crop  of  babies.  In  1946, 
America  will  have  about  138K  million 
mouths  to  feed  as  compared  with  132 
million  before  the  war. 

True,  the  armed  forces  won't  be  buying 
chow  for  12  million  men.  But  ex-sailors, 
soldiers,  and  marines  will  be  bringing 
hearty  appetites  home  with  them. 

After  1946?  The  experts  are  cagier 
about  forecasting  what  the  demand  for 
food  will  be  in  1947  and  the  years  follow- 
ing that.  They  do  agree,  however,  that 
a  high  level  of  food  consumption  is 
essential  alike  for  the  welfare  of  farmers 
and  city  workers. 

They  recognize  that  full  employment 
and  good  wages  are  essential  to  main- 
taining markets  for  farm  goods.  They 
recognize  that  even  in  times  of  high 
average  incomes  and  plentiful  jobs,  many 
low-income  families  are  still  unable  to 
buy  the  food  they  need.  There  is  a 
growing  feeling  among  agricultural  leaders 


that  some  way  should  be  devised  to 
enable  everyone  to  buy  enough  food  for 
an  adequate  diet,  even  if  this  involves 
providing  the  food  at  a  lower  price. 
There's  recognition  also  that  adequate 
foreign  outlets  for  American  farm  products 
must  be  maintained.  That's  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile  it's  up  to  farmers  to  go  ahead 
with  their  farm  production  plans  for  1946. 
Production  goals  will  help  farmers  make 
their  farm  plans  wisely  in  line  with  the 
needs  of  American  families,  relief  require- 
ments, and  export  demand. 

These  goals  call  for  production  at  near 
wartime  levels — about  one-third  above 
prewar.  That  farm  leaders  are  not  turning 
back  to  the  restricted  production  that  came 
in  the  wake  of  the  farm  depression  is 
affirmation  of  a  confidence  in  an  expanding 
American  economy,  a  declaration  that 
ways  must  be  devised  to  get  an  abundance 
from  American  farms  to  all  the  people  that 
need  it — that  markets  for  farm  products 
in  this  country  and  abroad  must  be  main- 
tained. 

This  positive  approach  to  the  problem 
was  taken  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture J.  B.  Hutson,  in  a  recent  speech: 

"Agriculture  has  many  problems  before 
it  in  the  years  ahead.  We  will  need  the 
cooperation  of  all  groups  to  solve  them. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  a  big  job  ahead 
of  us  in  1946 — a  production  job.  You  and 
I  know  that  millions  of  people  in  foreign 
countries  are  in  dire  need.  In  the  face  of 
these  factors,  it  is  reasonable  that  we  take- 
measures  for  full  production  and  distribu- 
tion in  1946." 
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What  do  you  know     Dut  rugs? 


Supplies  of  wool  rugs  and  carpets 
in  retail  stores  may  soon  be  back 
to  "normal/7  Here's  a  short  re- 
view of  buying  guides. 

#  How  much  do  you  know  about  rugs — 
besides  the  fact  that  you  want  a  new  one? 
Better  study  up  because  wool  rugs  are 
coming  back  to  market  right  now,  and  by 
late  winter,  some  of  the  predictors  pre- 
dict, supplies  should  be  almost  normal — 
that  is,  providing  adequate  supplies  of 
imported  wool  can  be  obtained.  No 
wool  suitable  for  carpet  and  rug  manufac- 
ture is  grown  in  the  United  States. 

It  looks  as  if  it  won't  be  long  now  before 
you  can  get  that  new  living  room  rug,  and 
maybe  that  hall  runner  you've  been  talk- 
ing about  for  3  years.  That  is,  if  it's  wool 
floor  coverings  you're  thinking  of.  Rugs 
of  cotton,  jute,  and  other  fibers  will  be 
much  slower  in  returning  to  retail  stores. 

When  you  start  out  to  look  for  your 
new  rug,  you  probably  have  already  de- 
cided on  the  color  you'd  like  and  perhaps 
have  a  guilty  premonition  that  it  may 
cost  more  than  you  have  allowed  for  it  in 
your  optimistic  postwar-planning  budget. 
You  tell  yourself  that  it's  to  be  a  long- 
term  investment,  and  that  you  must  be 
sure  to  get  something  that  will  wear  well, 
won't  fade,  and  that  you  won't  get  tired 
of.    Sound  resolutions,  all  of  them. 

But  do  you  know  how  to  look  for  qual- 
ity and  durability  in  rugs  and  carpets? 
Do  weave  and  construction,  weight  and 
depth  of  pile  mean  anything  to  you? 

Can  you  identify  the  principal  types  of 
rugs?  And  do  you  know  how  to  take  care 
of  a  rug  after  it  is  on  your  floor?  Let's  see 
if  we  can  answer  some  of  those  questions. 

First,  leaving  out  Orientals,  as  beyond 
the  pocketbooks  of  average  homemakers, 
let's  look  at  the  m:fin  kinds  of  American 
domestic  rugs. 

AXMINSTER,  long  the  most  popular 
rug  in  this  country,  is  easily  identified. 
It  is  usually  a  multicolored  rug  with  pro- 
nounced ridges  on  the  back.  You  can  roll 
it  lengthwise  but  not  crosswise.  If  you 
are  considering  an  Axminster,  count  the 
number  of  ridges  per  inch,  on  the  back. 
These  indicate  the  closeness  of  the  weave. 
Four  mean  the  rug  is  fair  quality  and 


should  be  in  the  lower-price  bracket,  but 
a  rug  with  seven  or  more  ridges  to  the  inch 
will  probably  wear  much  more  than  twice 
as  long  and  will  be  a  wise  investment  if 
you  can  afford  it. 

WILTONS  usually  have  a  short  compact 
pile  and  a  design  of  at  least  two,  but  more 
often  four  or  five,  colors.  The  design  is 
clear-cut  and  distinct — no  blurred  outlines 
in  a  Wilton.  The  pile  yarns  are  woven 
into  the  base  of  the  rug  giving  it  body  and 
sturdiness.  Wiltons  will  give  good  wear, 
but  good  ones  are  apt  to  be  in  the  higher- 
price  ranges. 

Closely  related  to  the  Wilton  is  the 
Brussels  weave — beloved  of  homemakers 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  rarely  seen 
today.  Only  difference  in  the  two  is  that 
the  Brussels  has  a  loop-pile  which  gives  a 
smooth  finish,  while  the  Wilton  cut-pile 
makes  the  rug  softer  to  the  tread. 

VELVET  rugs  take  second  place  as  fa- 
vorites on  the  American  rug  market.  In 
recent  years  plain  or  solid  colors  and  mono- 
tone patterns  have  been  more  plentiful 
than  the  highly  colored  and  figured  types. 
Some  dealers  in  prewar  days  carried  both. 

BROADLOOM  is  not  a  separate  type  of 
rug.  The  term  simply  means  that  the  rug 
was  woven  on  a  broad  loom — as  wide  as 
18  feet — and  is  seamless.  Any  type  or 
quality  of  rug  may  be  broadloom,  although 
in  trade  advertising  it  most  frequently  re- 
fers to  the  solid-color  velvets. 


Weave  itself  does  not  necessarily  mean 
quality  and  durability.  Names  of  weaves 
simply  indicate  the  methods  of  fastening 
the  wool  loops  to  the  backing.  There  may 
be  and  often  are  high-,  medium-,  and  low- 
priced  rugs  in  any  well-known  weaves. 

What  then  does  make  rug  quality?  First, 
the  amount  of  wool  in  the  rug.  All 
other  things  being  equal,  the  more  wool  in 
the  rug  the  higher  its  quality — assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  wool  itself  is  of  good 
quality.  Perhaps  the  label  will  tell  you 
whether  the  wool  used  is  worsted  or 
woolen.  If  it  doesn't,  that's  one  of  the 
questions  you  should  ask  the  salesman. 


Note  the  difference  in  types  of  yarn: 
Yarns  in  woolens  are  soft,  loosely  twisted. 
Fibers  are  entangled,  crisscross,  short. 

Yarn  in  worsteds  are  tightly  twisted,  hard 
and  smooth.  Fibers  are  longer  and  lie 
fairly  straight  and  parallel  in  the  yarn. 
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In  this  National  Bureau  of  Standards  machine  for  testing  the  wear  Results  of  service  tests  on  24  carpets,  placed  for  162  weeks  in  a 
of  carpets,  wheels  simulate  the  pressure  and  wearing  action  of  heavily  traveled  corridor,  duplicated  closely  the  results  of  labora- 
human  feet  on  the  sample  of  carpet  attached  to  the  turntable.        tory  tests.    Here  technicians  measure  thickness  of  carpets. 


Worsted  rugs  wear  well,  and  look  well, 
but  the  initial  cost  is  apt  to  be  high. 

Second  factor  in  quality-making  is  con- 
struction— both  on  top  and  underneath. 
On  top,  the  density  (compactness)  and 
height  of  the  pile  is  a  sure  indication  of 
quality  and  durability.  We  have  this  from 
experts  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. They  found  after  intensive  research 
that  density  of  pile  (compactness)  has  a 
direct  relation  to  wearing  quality.  By 
density  we  mean  amount  of  wool  in  any 
unit  area  of  the  pile  of  the  same  height — a 
square  inch,  for  example.  Height  of  the 
pile  is  important,  too.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  higher 
the  pile  the  longer  the  rug  will  wear. 

On  the  under  side  of  a  rug,  judge  the 
quality  by  the  kind  of  yarns  that  make  up 
the  foundation.  These  are  usually  jute  or 
cotton  and  are  called  "rilling."  Tightly 
woven  filling  will  give  the  rug  a  firm  back. 
Examine  the  back  of  the  rug  closely. 
Take  it  firmly  in  your  hands  and  shift  it 
back  and  forth.  See  if  the  firmness  comes 
from  tightly  woven  yarns  or  from  sizing 
put  on  the  back  to  compensate  for  a  loose, 
open  weave.  If  the  rug  back  feels  sleazy, 
or  thin,  seems  lacking  in  firmness,  or  if  it 
shifts  readily  as  you  work  it  in  your  hands, 
chances  are  it  is  not  a  high  quality  rug. 

If  you  are  trying  to  decide  between  a 
loosely  woven  high-pile  rug  and  one  with 
a  dense  but  short  pile,  choose  the  short 
pile,  by  all  odds.  It  will  give  better  serv- 
ice, not  because  the  pile  is  short  but 
because  its  compactness  means  that  it  is 
closely  woven.    Dig  your  fingers  into  the 


pile  and  get  the  "feel"  of  it.  If  it  is 
really  dense  it  should  be  hard  to  feel  the 
foundation  threads.  The  yarns  should 
feel  smooth  and  soft,  but  springy. 

Take  care  of  your  rug  .  .  . 

No  matter  how  good  a  rug  you  buy,  the 
wear  you  get  from  it  will  depend  on  how 
you  treat  it.  The  best  rug  will  show  wear 
in  ridges  if  you  lay  it  on  an  uneven  floor. 
That's  one  reason  many  people  advocate 
the  use  of  rug  cushions. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  re- 
search proved  that  rug  pads  increased 
wear  from  73  to  146  percent — depending 
on  the  type  of  cushions.  Deep  springy 
pads,  as  one  might  suppose,  proved  best. 
They  added  more  to  the  life  of  the  rugs 
than  the  flat,  compressed  type.  Besides 
this,  pads  under  small  rugs  keep  them 
from  slipping,  and  make  for  longer  wear. 

Don't  leave  your  rugs  in  the  same  posi- 
tion month  after  month.  Change  them 
around. 

Use  caster  cups  under  the  legs  of  heavy 
chairs,  beds,  and  tables  to  keep  from  cut- 
ting the  foundation  yarns,  or  from  mash- 
ing down  the  pile  beyond  recovery. 

DIRT  is  a  rug's  greatest  enemy.  Use  a 
vacuum  cleaner  once  a  day  on  traveled 
areas;  give  the  rug  a  complete  vacuuming 
once  a  week.  Carpet  sweepers  are  handy 
to  use  for  crumbs,  threads,  and  scraps  of 
paper  and  other  surface  dirt,  but  cannot 
take  the  place  of  vacuuming. 

Hard  sweeping  with  a  broom  usually 
drives  more  dirt  into  the  rug  than  it  takes 
out,  and  also  digs  out  the  tufts  of  pile.  If 


you  must  use  a  broom,  choose  one  with 
soft  bristles  and  sweep  with  long  even 
strokes — not  short  jabs — with  the  pile. 
Brush  the  pile  lightly  when  finished. 

Never  beat  or  shake  a  rug.  This  will 
break  the  foundation  yarns  and  loosen  the 
pile.  Shampooing  the  rug  at  home — unless 
the  rug  is  a  small  one — is  also  bad  practice. 
Send  it  to  a  reliable  and  experienced  pro- 
fessional cleaner.  So-called  "dust  clean- 
ing" may  be  injurious  unless  done  by  a 
reliable  dealer  who  assures  you  the  rug 
will  not  be  subjected  to  severe  beating. 

MOTHS  are  dangerous  enemies,  too. 
Best  check  is  regular  vacuuming,  and  pro- 
fessional cleaning.  "Clothes  Moths," 
Leaflet  145,  free  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 
gives  moth  remedies.  * 

STAINS  can  usually  be  removed  if  you 
act  quickly,  while  the  stain  is  fresh. 
"Stain  Removal  From  Fabrics,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1474,  free,  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D. 
C,  tells  how  to  get  rid  of  specific  stains. 

More  persistent  stains  should  be  handled 
by  a  professional  rug  cleaner. 

PILE  BENDING  OR  CRUSHING: 
Steam  the  pile  by  placing  a  wet  cloth  over 
it  and  holding  a  hot  iron  about  %  inch 
above  the  cloth  until  the  steam  stops 
rising.    Let  pile  dry  slightly  and  brush. 

HOLES,  TEARS,  ETC.,  can  be  repaired 
by  expert  weavers.  This  service  is  expen- 
sive. You  may  learn  to  do  it  yourself 
from  "Carpet  and  Rug  Repair,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1960,  free,  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  1970 

Their  health  depends  on  the  care  given  the  Nation's  35  million  children  today.  Yet 
many  aren't  getting  the  medical  and  dental  care  needed  to  make  strong  citizens. 


#  What  are  the  health  chances  of  young 
Americans  today  at  the  outset  of  recon- 
version? 

How  near  are  we  to  achieving  our  demo- 
cratic aim  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  in 
the  realm  of  health? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  likely 
to  come  as  something  of  a  shock  to  many 
good  Americans  who  are  justly  proud  of 
the  strides  that  have  been  made  in  medical 
science  in  this  country.  For  these  fine 
accomplishments  notwithstanding,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  children 
simply  don't  have  a  fair  chance  to  grow 
into  strong  men  and  women. 

Half  a  million  children,  for  example, 
are  victims  of  rheumatic  fever  or  rheumatic 
heart  disease.  Another  400,000  are  af- 
flicted with  tuberculosis.  A  million  boys 
and  girls  have  hearing  defects  and  10 
million  have  eyes  that  aren't  up  to  par. 

Last  but  not  least  20  million  kids  need 
to  go  to  the  dentist. 

This  is  a  tragic  record,  particularly  since 
much  of  this  illness  and  many  crippling 
physical  conditions  could  be  avoided  or 
cured  by  remedial  or  preventive  health 
measures. 

How  great  is  the  inequality  of  health 
opportunity  among  various  groups  of  the 
community  is  brought  out  in  a  recent  re- 


port by  the  National  Commission  on  Chil- 
dren in  Wartime.    The  report  shows  that: 

There's  a  big  difference  in  the  health 
chances  of  children  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,  between  white  and  Negro 
children,  and  between  children  in  low- 
and  high-income  groups. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  isn't  good  for  the 
country,  the  Commission  points  out.  It 
isn't  democratic.  And  quite  apart  from 
human  considerations,  there  are  practical 
reasons  for  striving  to  give  all  children  a 


fair  chance  for  health.  Only  healthy 
citizens  are  able  to  make  their  full  contri- 
bution toward  building  a  better  America. 

With  these  self-evident  facts  in  mind, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Commission 
sets  up  goals  for  expanding  child-health 
programs  far  beyond  the  scope  of  ac- 
complishments to  date. 

Incidentally,  the  National  Commission 
on  Children  in  Wartime  is  composed  of 
leaders  from  labor,  agriculture,  and  in- 
dustry as  well  as  representatives  of  pro- 


The  stork  brought  these  babies  to  a  hospital  equipped  to  give  them  scientific  care  during 
their  first  critical  days  in  the  world.  But  less  than  three-fourths  of  America's  babies  are 
born  in  hospitals,-  one-half  of  rural  babies,  one-third  of  Negro  babies. 
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Is  he  saining  as  he  should?  This  nurse  is  o 
to  help  give  baby  fair  chance  for  health. 

fessional,  civic,  and  religious  groups.  It 
serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Children's  Bureau,  which  administers  ma- 
ternal and  child-health  programs  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Because  the  Commis- 
sion represents  a  cross  section  of  so  many 
important  groups  of  the  country,  the 
findings  are  significant  of  a  widespread 
and  growing  realization  that: 

Child  health  merits  a  high  place  in 
reconversion  plans  looking  toward  an 
increasing  future  prosperity — since  strong 
citizens  can  both  produce  and  use  more 
goods,  so  help  keep  industry  humming. 

In  peace  no  more  than  in  war  can  a 
nation  afford  the  luxury  of  manpower 
wasted  through  disabilities  that  could 
have  been  avoided  by  adequate  health 
services  for  children. 

But  just  w'xat  are  the  weak  spots  that 
need  improvement  so  that  we'll  come 
nearer  to  the  goal  of  equal  health  oppor- 
tunity? 

Following  are  some  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant findings  of  the  Commission  report. 

Infant  death  rates  could  be  cut  in  half, 
if  adequate  medical  services  were  avail- 
able to  all  mothers  and  infants. 

This  blot  on  our  health  record  persists 
coday,  despite  the  fact  that  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  cutting  down  infant 
mortality  during  the  last  10  years. 

Light  on  the  why  of  this  continuing 
national  tragedy  is  shed  by  other  sections 
of  the  Commission  report  which  indicate 
an  acute  shortage  of  maternal  and  infant 
care  services  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  among  many  groups  of  the  people. 


the  job  to  find  out      Medical  knowledge 
200,000  mothers  hav 

The  first  day  is  the  most  critical  in  a 
baby's  life.  That  day  should  be  spent  in  a 
hospital.    And  yet  .  .  . 

Only  one-third  of  our  Negro  babies  are 
born  in  hospitals. 

Only  one-half  of  the  children  in  rural 
areas  are  delivered  in  hospitals,  as  com- 
pared with  nearly  90  percent  of  urban 
children. 

Less  than  three-fourths  of  all  births  in 
the  country  take  place  in  hospitals. 

Each  year,  some  200,000  babies  are  born 
without  benefit  of  a  doctor's  care. 

In  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  rural 
counties  of  the  United  States  is  the  pro- 
spective mother  enabled  to  attend  a  regu- 
lar monthly  prenatal  clinic.  In  the  rest 
of  the  counties  no  such  service  exists. 

Such  are  the  public  health  services  cur- 
rently available  for  young  babies  and  their 
mothers.  An  advance  over  past  decades, 
yes.    But  there's  still  room  for  progress. 

For  children  over  a  year  old,  also,  the 
record  is  marred  by  deficiencies  of  health 
services  coupled  with  a  dreadful  waste  of 
human  resources  through  diseases  or 
physical  defects,  often  preventable. 

In  only  one  out  of  three  rural  counties 
are  there  monthly  child  health  conferences 
to  which  mothers  can  come  for  advice  on 
how  to  keep  their  babies  in  the  pink. 

Only  one-half  of  the  elementary-school 
children  get  a  regular  medical  inspection 
during  the  year,  and  even  less  receive  a 
satisfactory  examination. 

Furthermore,  few  communities  make 
adequate  provision  for  remedial  service  in 
cases  where  defects  are  found.  Unfor- 


has  sharply  cut  maternal  mortality.  Still 
>  babies  each  year  without  doctors'  care. 

tunately,  this  failure  to  " follow-through" 
too  often  handicaps  the  pupil  in  after  years. 

The  experience  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Going  back  into  the  school 
records  of  Hagerstown  men  who  were  re- 
jected by  the  Selective  Service  because  of 
physical  or  mental  disability,  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  found  that,  as 
school  children,  these  young  men  had 
symptoms  of  the  same  defects  which  ren- 
dered them  unfit  for  military  service  15 
years  later.  During  their  school  days,  the 
rejectees  had  only  half  as  much  dental  care 
as  their  schoolmates  who  were  accepted 
for  service.  As  children,  the  rejectees  had 
five  times  as  many  teeth  missing  as  those 


Only  half  our  school  kids  get  physical 
examinations  during  the  school  year. 
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Here's  a  husky  inductee.  A  typical  American  youth?  Well,  40  out  of  every  100 
young  men  called  up  for  the  draft  failed  to  meet  requirements. 


who  were  able  to  meet  service  standards. 

Throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
high  rejection  rate  of  young  men  called  up 
by  the  Selective  Service  is  a  telling  argu- 
ment for  expanding  and  improving  health 
programs  for  our  young  people.  Forty  out 
of  every  hundred  young  men  who  were 
examined  for  military  service  had  to  be 
rejected  for  physical  or  mental  defects. 
And  many  of  these  defects  could  have  been 
corrected  in  childhood. 

Viewed  by  themselves  these  figures  on 
health  deficiencies  among  American  young 
people  are  very  discouraging.  But  if  they 
are  examined  in  the  light  of  gains  made 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  picture  becomes 
much  brighter.  Accomplishments  to  date 
prove  that,  with  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities can  make  great  advances. 

.  Though  still  far  too  high,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  has  been  reduced  about  a 
third  during  the  10-year  period  since  ma- 
ternal and  child-health  programs  have 
been  in  operation  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  In  1942  the  infant  death  rate  was 
still  40  per  thousand  babies  born  alive. 
That's  not  good  but  it  represents  progress. 

By  1943  one  State  had  cut  its  infant 
death  rate  down  to  30  out  of  every  1,000 
babies  born  alive.  That  compares  with 
92  deaths  per  thousand  in  another  State. 
In  other  words,  the  odds  for  a  baby's  sur- 
viving the  critical  first  year  are  three  times 
as  good  in  one  State  as  they  are  in  another. 

Obviously  it  is  difficult  for  poor  com- 
munities and  poor  families  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  an  adequate  health  service  for 
their  children.  Yet,  in  many  instances, 
the  poorest  communities  have  the  most 
children.  Thus,  farm  families  have  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  children  but  get 
only  7  percent  of  the  national  income. 
On  the  other  hand  families  living  in  the 
Northeastern  States  get  40  percent  of  the 
national  income,  although  they  have  only 
28  percent  of  the  children. 

That  some  localities  stand  in  greater 
need  of  help  than  others  is  recognized  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  provides 
for  Federal  aid  to  the  States  in  extending 
and  improving  "services  for  promoting 
the  health  of  mothers  and  children,  es- 
pecially in  rural  areas  and  in  areas  suffer- 
ing from  severe  economic  distress." 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed 
nearly  half  the  States  had  no  funds  or  less 
than  $10,000  for  maternal  and  child-health 
work.  In  14  States,  expenditures  ranged 
from  nothing  at  all  to  less  than  $3,000. 


Today  all  the  48  States  have  maternal 
and  child-health  divisions  in  their  depart- 
ments of  health. 

During  1944  the  States  had  budgeted 
2%  million  dollars  for  maternal  and  child- 
health  services — that  in  addition  to  nearly 
5  million  in  Federal  funds. 

In  order  to  obtain  Federal  funds  for 
maternal  and  child-health  services,  the 
States  are  required  to  submit  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  a  plan  which  meets 
Government  standards.  Although  a  large 
part  of  the  limited  Federal  funds  available 
for  the  work  is  given  to  the  States  on  a 
grant-in-aid  basis  (the  States  matching  the 
sums  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
a  dollar -for-dollar  basis),  part  of  the 
Federal  funds  are  granted  solely  on  the 
basis  of  need.  This  has  made  it  possible 
to  extend  health  services  in  poor  areas 
which  greatly  need  but  otherwise  could  not 
have  had  health  services.  However,  ex- 
tent of  Federal  aid  which  can  be  given  at 
this  time  is  restricted  by  law  not  to  exceed 
$5,820,000  a  year  for  maternal  and  child- 
health  programs,  with  a  maximum  of 
$3,870,000  additional  for  crippled  children. 

States  which  have  achieved  an  outstand- 
ing record  in  cutting  down  infant  mortality 
afford  an  example  for  other  States  to 
emulate.  The  lives  of  31,000  babies  could 
be  saved  in  a  year,  for  instance,  if  every 


State  equalled  Connecticut's  record. 

In  every  section  of  the  country  are  pro- 
gressive communities  which  are  meeting 
the  challenge  to  improve  health  services 
for  their  children.  As  health  needs  vary 
widely  in  different  localities,  programs 
vary  greatly — are  truly  local  programs. 

Up  in  southeastern  Alaska,  for  instance, 
a  retired  U.  S.  Army  boat  has  been  out- 
fitted as  a  clinic  to  serve  an  island  that 
had  been  getting  along  with  little  or  no 
public  health  or  medical  service. 

In  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  a  com- 
plete maternity  and  child-health  service 
is  being  operated  as  a  demonstration 
project.  Across  the  country  in  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  the  community  provides  a 
child-guidance  service,  including  psychi- 
atric consultation.  In  both  cases  the  good 
effects  of  their  progressive  health  pro- 
grams are  expected  to  go  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  communities  served,  as  the 
experience  gained  in  the  program  will 
guide  other  localities  which  plan  to  ex- 
pand their  health  services. 

The  field  for  expansion  is  big.  The 
difficulties  are  many.  But  the  stakes  are 
high  because  one  out  of  every  four  U.  S. 
citizens  is  a  child  under  15  years  of  age. 
If  all  these  boys  and  girls  can  be  reared  to 
their  full  potential  strength,  what  a  boost 
they  will  give  to  America's  future. 
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Consumers'  guide 


A  plenitude  of  potatoes  puts  the  tasty  spud  on  the  bargain 
counter  as  war  production  goals  bring  a  near  record  harvest. 


•  Potato  Pete  rides  again.  His  message: 
Boil  them,  bake  them,  fry  them,  eat  them 
for  breakfast,  for  lunch,  for  dinner,  buy 
them  by  the  sack  and  store  them  away. 
They  saw  the  British  through  the  hun- 
griest part  of  the  war  and  they  can  help 
see  you  through  cut-backs  and  reconver- 
sion. 


Potatoes  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Na- 
tionally they  are  selling  well  below  ceil- 
ing prices  (except  for  Idaho  potatoes). 
As  for  the  plenitude,  1945  farmers  dug  the 
second  largest  potato  crop  in  history  out 
of  their  potato  hills. 

When  production  goals  for  this  market- 
ing year  were  set,  the  men  in  the  101st 
Air-Borne  Division  were  saying  "nuts" 
to  the  Germans  during  the  climax  of  the 
Ardennes  Forest  break-through  and  the 


Pacific  troops  were  just  closing  in  on 
Manila.  The  war  still  looked  uphill  and 
potato  farmers  got  an  uphill  production 
goal,  3  million  acres  of  potatoes,  384  mil- 
lion bushels.  Actually  farmers  planted 
only  2,900,000  acres,  but  they  made  up  in 
fertilizer  and  backbreak  what  they  lacked 
in  acres.  General  Weather  turned  into  a 
Victory  Gardener  and  the  result  was  some- 
thing that  would  deserve  an  "A"  for 
Achievement  Award  if  the  war  hadn't 
ended. 

V-E  Day,  however,  was  succeeded  by  V-J 
Day  and  now,  candidly,  the  country  is  em- 
barrassingly rich  in  potatoes,  430  million 
bushels  of  them.  Last  year  the  armed 
forces  took  50  million  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  at  that  they  went  as  easy  as  they  could 
out  of  consideration  for  civilians.  This 
year  the  armed  forces  are  requisitioning 
slightly  more  than  half  the  last  year's  take, 
and  about  5  million  bushels  may  go  to  the 
hungry  people  who  are  trying  to  get  life 
going  in  Europe  again. 

After  sharing  out  the  potatoes  needed  for 
seed,  feed,  and  starch,  and  after  waste  has 
taken  its  tithe,  about  2  bushels  of  potatoes 
remain  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  country. 

When  the  blockade  threatened  to  cut  off 
the  British  food  supply,  Potato  Pete,  an 
amiable  cartoon  character  invented  by  the 
British  Food  Ministry,  urged  people  to 


plant  and  eat  potatoes.  The  advice  was 
well  founded,  for  potatoes  are  a  valuable 
source  of  vitamin  C,  and  the  bearer  of  some 
of  the  B  vitamins.  Moreover,  iron,  other 
food  minerals,  and  starch  come  wrapped  in 
their  brown  jackets.  Potatoes  are  a  good 
food,  particularly  in  winter  when  vegeta- 
bles rich  in  vitamin  C  are  not  too  plenti- 
ful, anyhow.  Besides  being  nutritious 
they  are  delicious.  About  the  only  people 
who  refuse  to  eat  potatoes  are  those  who 
think  about  their  weight,  and  it  happens 
that  their  thinking  on  potatoes  is  wrong. 
One  medium-sized  potato  contains  no  more 
calories  than  one  apple  or  one  banana, 
about  half  the  calories  of  a  hamburger  on  a 
roll  or  a  slab  of  pie.  Actually,  if  you  want 
to  lose  weight  potatoes  belong  in  your 
diet,  only  don't  put  gravy  or  butter  on 
them,  both  of  these  boost  the  calories.  On 
the  other  hand  if  you  want  something  that 
will  give  you  an  extra  pound  or  two,  eat 
potatoes  with  gravy,  or  trimmings,  or 
what  not  on  them — very  versatile,  old 
Potato  Pete. 

Fun  to  cook 

Potatoes  are  a  delight  to  a  clever  cook, 
you  can  combine  them  with  almost  any- 
thing edible,  they  are  as  good  to  eat  as 
leftovers  as  they  are  first  time  out  (only 
not  so  full  of  vitamins),  and  just  by  them- 
selves they  can  be  made  to  appear  in  an 
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endless  number  of  guises:  They  can  be 
baked,  fried,  boiled,  and  mashed  in  the 
good  old  tradition,  or  they  can  be  made 
into  pancakes;  they  can  be  served  with 
melted  cheese,  made  into  puddings,  whip- 
ped into  crusts  for  lamb  and  beef  pie;  they 
can  be  creamed  or  scalloped,  made  into 
soup  or  scones;  they  can  be  molded  with 
fish  flakes  into  fish  cakes;  or  they  can  be 
used  to  stretch  out  a  meat  dish.  The 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  folder  on  up-to- 
date  potato  cookery  with  useful  recipes. 
For  a  copy  write  to  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  and  ask  for  "Po- 
tatoes in  Popular  Ways." 


Be  original  with  new  recipes  to  surprise  the 
family. 


The  slogan  runs:  Eat  a  better  breakfast, 
do  a  better  job.  Potatoes  (maybe  you 
already  eat  potatoes  for  breakfast)  make 
a  good  breakfast  food,  either  as  pancakes 
or  as  something  along  with  the  eggs. 

Potatoes  with  plenty  of  trimmings,  too, 
can  turn  lunches  into  high  octane  meals. 

For  food  value 

There  are  tricks  to  potatoes,  though. 
The  best  way  to  preserve  potato  vitamins 
is  to  boil  them  in  their  skins  and  to  serve 
them  steaming  hot.  The  next  best  way 
to  hold  on  to  the  vitamins  is  to  bake  them. 
When  you  need  to  peel  before  cooking, 
put  off  the  peeling  as  long  as  you  can.  The 
nearer  to  cooking  time  you  peel  them  the 
more  vitamins  and  minerals  you  conserve. 
If  you  do  cook  peeled  potatoes  and  peel 
them  ahead  of  time,  keep  them  in  salt 
water.  When  you  bake  potatoes  rub 
them  with  fat,  to  keep  the  skin  soft,  after 
you  have  washed  and  dried  them,  and 
save  yourself  cooking  fuel  by  baking  your 


potatoes  when  you  are  baking  something 
else. 

Economical 

Ceiling  prices  have  been  lifted  on  pota- 
toes largely  because  they  are  selling  well 
below  ceiling  (except  for  Idaho  potatoes). 
When  you  go  out  to  buy  them  no  one  will 
accuse  you  of  hoarding  if  you  buy  them 
by  the  bushel  or  sack.  In  fact,  you  will 
be  giving  a  hand  to  the  farmers  who  are 
getting  a  bad  break  because  they  did  a 
bang-up  job  on  their  wartime  assignment. 
You  will  also  save  part  of  your  take-home. 

Potato  picking 

When  you  pick  your  potatoes,  select 
sound,  firm,  smooth,  shallow-eyed  tubers. 
The  most  economical  are  medium  sized. 
Misshapen  potatoes  are  wasteful  to  pare, 
but  otherwise  they  are  satisfactory.  Green 
color  on  the  surface  of  potatoes  comes  from 
overexposure  to  light,  either  in  storage  or 
in  the  fields.  In  either  case  you  should 
avoid  potatoes  that  have  a  green  look  for 
they  are  likely  to  be  bitter  and  inedible. 
Cut  sprouts  away  before  you  cook  pota- 
toes, too;  the  sprouts  are  not  palatable, 
and  in  some  cases  they  are  harmful.  The 
part  of  the  potato  you  save,  however,  will 
be  all  right. 

Frozen  potatoes  are  wet  and  leaky;  avoid 
them.  Potatoes  that  have  been  stored  too 
long  get  soft.  They  can  be  used,  but  pref- 
erably not  for  baking.  Frying  or  boiling 
them  is  better.  Cavities  inside  potatoes, 
and  a  defect  called  blackheart,  cannot  be 
detected  by  what  you  see  from  the  outside. 
For  this  reason,  potato  experts  say  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  buy  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
potatoes  from  a  store  and  try  them  before 
you  lay  in  a  sack. 

Potato  A  B  C's 

Grades  have  been  worked  out  for  po- 
tatoes, but  like  all  grades  for  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  they  have  limited  use  to 
consumers  since  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, unlike  the  canned  varieties,  suffer 
from  handling  and  deterioration  between 
the  time  they  are  graded  and  the  time  you 
walk  into  a  store  to  buy  them. 

The  fanciest  grade  is  U.  S.  Fancy,  then 
come  U.  S.  Extra  No.  1,  U.  S.  No.  1,  U. 
S.  Commercial,  and  U.  S.  No.  2  in  that 
order.  Specifically,  the  grades  prescribe 
color,  firmness,  freedom  from  injury  and 
disease,  and  size.  Useful  to  consumers  is 
the  requirement  that  all  graded  potatoes 


be  of  the  same  variety  or  have  the  same 
characteristics.  Thus,  if  you  buy  a  bag 
of  potatoes  and  the  first  few  are  good  for 
baking,  the  rest  are  likely  to  be,  too. 
Where  different  varieties  are  bagged  to- 
gether, as  sometimes  happens  with  un- 
graded potatoes,  you  can't  be  sure  from 
one  handful  to  the  next  how  your  potatoes 
will  turn  out. 

Mealy  potatoes,  the  firm  solid  ones,  are 
best  for  baking.  Potato  researchers,  when 
they  are  trying  to  find  out  what  a  new 
variety  of  potato  is  good  for,  test  for  meali- 
ness by  dunking  it  in  a  carefully  prepared 
salt  solution.  The  sinkers  are  bakers,  and 
the  floaters  are  friers,  but  unfortunately 
this  kind  of  test  must  be  carefully  con- 
trolled and  ordinary  potato  buyers  won't 
find  it  helpful.  Classes  in  buying,  how- 
ever, might  fuss  around  with  the  experi- 
ment for  the  fun  and  information  it  gives. 
The  testing  solution  is  roughly  a  pound  of 
salt  to  a  gallon  of  water,  but  the  propor- 
tion will  vary  depending  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  water  in  a  locality. 
Late  potatoes,  those  on  the  market  now, 
are  more  likely  to  be  good  bakers  than  are 
early  potatoes. 

Storing 

When  you  get  your  potatoes  home,  after 
you  have  bought  a  sack  of  them,  store 
them  in  a  dark  place.  To  be  sure  the 
potatoes  are  protected  from  light,  cover 
them  with  newspapers  or  a  cloth.  The 
storage  temperature  should  be  from  40°  to 
60°  F.;  higher  temperatures  hasten  decay; 
lower  temperatures  transform  the  potato 
starches  to  sugar,  giving  the  potatoes  a 
sweet  taste.  If  potatoes  do  get  frozen, 
sometimes  they  can  be  salvaged  by  letting 
them  warm  before  vou  use  them. 


Buy  all  you  can  for  storing. 


When  you  go  down  to  your  improvised 
root  basement  to  select  potatoes  for  cook- 
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Consumers'  guide 


Every  variation  on  the  potato  theme  is  always  welcome. 

ing,  it  is  a  good  principle  to  select  the 
softer  and  wrinkled  potatoes  first. 

Industrial  uses 

Even  if  everyone  whoops  it  up  in  the 
trail  of  Potato  Pete  and  eats  his  share  of 
potatoes,  there  are  still  going  to  be  more 
potatoes  around  than  will  be  eaten.  These 
potatoes  you  will  write  on  as  sizing  in 
paper,  you  will  wear  as  sizing  in  cloth. 
They  will  scratch  your  neck  as  the  starch 
in  your  collar.  They  will  go  on  your 
walis  as  paste.  You  will  lick  them  as  the 
sticker  on  envelopes.  You  will  also  ride 
on  potatoes  after  they  have  been  converted 
into  alcohol  and  then  made  into  synthetic 
rubber.  Some  potatoes  will  be  brushed  on 
houses  and  all  kinds  of  metal  objects  as 
paint  and  lacquer.  As  antifreeze,  potato 
products  will  keep  your  car  from  freezing 
up  during  the  winter.  Then  you  will 
probably  get  some  potatoes  in  drugs  as 
glucose  sugar,  and  in  preserves  and  other 
foods  as  sirup.  Substantial  quantities  will 
be  fed  to  animals  as  feed.  Then  you  will 
get  these  potatoes  as  beef,  pork,  lamb, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products.  Sta- 
tistically the  430  million  bushels  of  pota- 
toes produced  in  1945  will  divide  this  way: 

You  will  eat  275  million  bushels. 

Armed  forces  will  get  30  million  bushels. 

These  will  be  canned,  1.5  million 
bushels. 

These  will  be  dehydrated,  8  million 
bushels. 

These  will  be  made  into  alcohol,  10 
million  bushels. 

This  many  may  go  for  relief  overseas, 
5  million  bushels. 

Exports  will  take  8  million  bushels. 

For  relief  and  school  lunches  in  the 
U.  S.,  2.5  million  bushels. 

For  animal  feed,  9  million  bushels  'most- 
ly culls). 

Made  into  glucose,  5  million  bushels. 


Made  into  starch,  12  million  bushels. 
Seed  for  next  year's  crop,  46  million 
bushels. 

Marketing  potatoes  is  a  three-act  drama 
that  is  repeated  year  after  year.  In  the 
first  act  early  potatoes  are  marketed,  in 
the  second  act  intermediate  potatoes  come 
on  the  stage,  and  in  the  third  act  late  po- 
tatoes get  the  limelight.  Funny  thing 
about  the  drama  is  that  two  of  the  three 
acts  sometimes  go  on  simultaneously. 
Early  potatoes,  which  make  up  13  to  15 
percent  of  the  total  crop,  start  coming  to 
market  in  January  and  keep  trickling  until 
July.  Intermediate  potatoes,  which  make 
up  8  to  10  percent  of  the  potato  crop,  start 
for  market  in  July  and  reach  their  peak  in 
November.  Late  potatoes,  over  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  crop,  have  the  curtain 
lifted  on  them  in  October.  Most  of  them 
are  stored,  then  they  are  sold  out  of  stor- 
age all  through  the  winter  right  up  until 
the  following  July  when  intermediate 
potatoes  start  coming  in. 

Potato  producers,  the  men  who  plant 
and  dig  potatoes,  have  about  as  hard  a 
time  with  the  economics  of  the  potato  as 
they  do  with  the  farming.  Big  crops 
mean  low  prices,  and  often  lower  total 
returns  than  small  crops  which  bring  high 
prices.  Except  during  war,  when  plant- 
ings are  determined  by  wartime  goals, 
farmers  looking  sadly  at  what  they  get 
for  their  big  crop,  take  the  other  tack  and 
plant  a  small  crop  the  next  year.  High 
prices  from  it  make  them  optimistic  again, 
and  they  overplant  the  following  year. 
The  result:  Potato  farmer  incomes  go  up 
and  down  from  year  to  year  along  with 
potato  production. 

Potato  economics 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
tried  to  furnish  potato  farmers  the  same 


kind  of  insurance  that  consumers  get  in 
price  ceilings.  Where  consumers  have 
had  a  ceiling  put  on  their  prices,  potato 
farmers  have  had  a  floor  put  under  their 
returns.  The  floor  consists  of  a  potato 
purchase  loan  program  based  .on  90  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  of  potatoes  (parity 
price  is  a  price  which  bears  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  the  farmer's  current  living  and 
production  costs  that  an  average  price  in 
some  past  period  did — in  the  case  of 
potatoes,  the  1920's).  When  prices  go 
below  the  supported  price,  instead  of  mar- 
keting the  potatoes,  farmeis  borrow  money 
on  them  and  store  them.  This  plan  has 
the  advantage  of  enabling  the  farmer  to 
profit  from  any  price  increase  that  hap- 
pens along  during  the  marketing  period, 
but  after  the  harvest.  Without  the  loan 
program,  these  price  increases  would  be 
windfalls  for  speculators  and  middlemen. 

Farmers  also  eye  the  costs  of  marketing 
potatoes  in  the  hope  that  the  spread  be- 
tween what  they  get  and  what  city  buyers 
pay  can  be  reduced.  By  reducing  this 
spread  they  hope  that  they  will  get  more 
for  their  potatoes;  at  the  same  time  the 
city  people  will  pay  less  for  them  at  the 
potato  bins  in  their  grocery  stores.  In 
July  of  1945,  out  of  every  dollar  you  spent 
for  potatoes,  the  farmer  got  59  cents.  The 
other  41  cents  went  to  country  shippers, 
railroads  and  water  shippers,  wholesalers, 
jobbers,  and  to  retailers. 


The  farmer  gets  59  cents  of  the  consumer's 
potato  dollar. 


Farmers  and  marketing  experts,  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  are  laying  plans  for 
taking  this  stretch  out  of  the  price  spread. 
In  the  meantime,  consumers  can  help  by 
using  every  opportunity  that  good  taste 
and  good  nourishment  afford  to  work 
plenty  of  potatoes  into  their  diets. 
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Watch  those  price  tags 


•  To  hold  the  price  line  on  clothing  needs 
everyone's  help.  Clothing  has  gone  up 
about  16  percent  since  May  1943-  During 
this  time  food  prices  declined  2.5  percent, 
rents  advanced  only  0.03  percent,  fuel, 
electricity  and  ice  prices  went  up  3  per- 
cent, miscellaneous  prices  up  8  percent. 
Only  housefurnishing  prices  exceeded  the 
advance  in  clothing  costs.  Because  cloth- 
ing expenditures  represent  13  percent  of 
the  cost  of  living  of  low-  and  middle-in- 
come groups  the  advance  threatens  the 
price  line. 

The  shortage  of  clothing  supplies  is 
acute.  Of  course,  the  Army  demands  are 
negligible  now  compared  with  its  former 
requirements.  In  1944,  for  example,  war 
uses  took  much  of  all  worsted  goods,  two- 
thirds  of  all  work-shirt  chambray,  nearly 
half  of  the  broadcloth,  poplin,  and  good 
denim.  In  the  first  half  of  1945,  about 
85  percent  of  all  worsted  goods  went  for 
military  uses.  Cut-backs  have  been  made 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  suit  of 
clothes  or  shorts  or  pajamas  can  show  up 
immediately  on  the  market. 

On  to  this  market  comes  the  advance 
of  millions  of  GI's — eager  and  prepared  to 
buy  new  wardrobes,  from  socks  to  hats. 
Such  an  impact  has  the  power  to  put  ter- 
rific strain  even  on  a  normal  market.  Its 
effect  on  stores  that  are  poorly  supplied  is 
manyfold  greater.  There  is  an  additional 
demand  for  clothes  that  the  homecoming 
troops  have  stimulated,  a  demand  that 
even  the  economists  did  not  foresee  in  its 
full  force.  Many  wives,  sweethearts,  and 
families  of  the  GI's  saved  their  money 
and  are  replenishing  their  wardrobes  in 
anticipation  of  the  men's  return.  The 
established  civilian  population  is  also  out 
for  its  share. 

The  great  bulk  of  these  purchasers  are  in 
the  market  for  low-  and  medium-priced 
garments.  These  they  are  not  able  to  find 
anywhere  near  equal  in  proportion  to  the 
availability  of  higher-priced  clothing  that 
is  to  be  had.  This  situation  is  the  result  of 
short  supplies  and  big  demands  of  wartime, 
and  inadequate  controls  over  clothing  pro- 
duction supplies  and  prices,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  at  the  beginning  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  clothing  price  line.  No 
provisions  were  made  to  prevent  manu- 
facturers from  dropping  the  production  of 
their  low-priced  and  low-profit  lines  of 


OPA  is  trying  to  anchor  clothing  prices,  get 
Average  Price  plan.    Look  for  ceiling  price 

fabrics  and  garments  and  going  into 
higher-priced  ones. 

Many  manufacturers  quit  making  cheap 
dresses,  shirts,  and  suits  and  turned  out  the 
fabrics  available  to  them  in  the  forms  of 
more  expensive  garments. 

Before  the  war  75  percent  of  all  women's 
dresses  retailed  for  or  under  $7-95-  But  by 
1945,  75  percent  of  all  women's  dresses 
were  made  to  sell  over  $7-95-  The  same 
shift  was  notable  in  men's  shorts,  shirts, 
and  children's  dresses  and  playsuits.  This 
was  one  of  the  facts  that  brought  the  over- 
all boost  in  clothing  prices.  If  a  manu- 
facturer was  making  $8,  $10,  and  $12  lines, 
he  simply  cut  out  the  lower  two  and  put  all 
his  materi.il  in  the  tup-priced  garments. 
In  the  spring  of  1945  measures  were  taken 
to  remedy  this  situation  and  scale  down 
the  price. 

Also  a  dollar-and-cent  pricing  plan  for 
low-priced  cotton  clothes  was  set  up  last 
spring.  Children's  clothes,  house  dresses, 
slips,  men's  shirts  and  shorts  were  given  a 
retail  price.  This  price  either  by  label 
or  tag  was  put  on  by  the  manufacturer. 
Last  fall  more  goods  were  brought  in 
under  this  plan,  ravons  and  woolens. 
Some  90  items  of  everyday  garments  were 
designated.  These  are  now  coming  on  to 
the  market.    The  Civilian  Production  Ad- 


low-priced  clothes  under  a  new  Maximum 
mark  put  on  by  the  manufacturer. 

ministration  is  cooperating  to  channel 
fabrics  to  manufacturers  for  these  dollar- 
and-cent  priced  goods. 

Here  are  some  typical  prices  that  have 
been  set.  Men's  shorts  70  cents  and  less, 
cotton  house  dresses  $3  and  less,  toddlers' 
pajamas  $1.50  and  less,  women's  rayon 
dresses  $9  and  less,  women's  woolen  suits 
$26  and  less.  These  are  top  prices.  More 
of  the  garments  will  be  produced  below  j 
these  prices. 

Consumers  can  help  make  this  program 
work.    They  can  not  only  be  guided  to] 
low-    and    medium-priced    garments  by 
looking  for  the  dollar-and-cent  price  tag 
but  they  can  also  help  to  hold  the  line 
against  inflation  and  make  for  a  more] 
equitable  distribution  of  the  limited  sup-1 
plies  of  fabrics  available.    So  when  shop- 
ping: (1)  Look  for  the  dollar-and-cent] 
ceiling  price  tag.    (2)  Don't  buy  morel 
than  you  need  and  do  not  buy  until  youj 
really  need  to.    (3)  Don't  bull  the  markctj 
by  making  purchases  because  some  sales 
clerk  says  prices  are  going  up. 

Remember,  after  the  last  war  in  the  days 
of  uncontrolled  prices  and  no  thought  of 
the  other  fellow  when  buying,  clothing 
prices  jumped  200  percent.  When  you 
shop  for  clothes  hold  the  line  against 
inflation. 
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CG  news  letter 


last  minute  reports 

from  U.  S.  Government  Agencies 


Crop  production  in  the  United  States  in 
1945  turned  out  to  be  the  third  largest  on 
record.  It  fell  short  of  the  record  output 
of  1942  by  2  percent  and  was  under  the 

1944  total  by  about  1  %  percent. 

High  yields,  on  acreage  that  was  the 
second  largest  since  1932,  accounted  for 
this  outstanding  achievement  in  the  face  of 
numerous  difficulties. 

The  acreage  of  52  crops  harvested 
totaled  347  million  acres,  4  million  acres 
less  than  in  1944,  but  otherwise  the  largest 
acreage  harvested  since  the  1928-32 
period,  when  it  ranged  between  351  and 
362  million  acres. 

Retail  food  prices  in  1946  are  expected 
to  be  somewhat  below  the   average  for 

1945  as  a  result  of  the  improved  supply 
situation,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Civilian  supplies  of  some  foods  probably 
will  continue  short  of  demand  at  ceiling 
prices  during  the  early  part  of  this  year,  but 
by  summer  only  sugar  and  some  fats  and 
oils  may  be  short.  The  gap  between  over- 
all supply  and  over-all  demand  for  food 
will  be  narrower  in  1946  than  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years. 

Meat  supplies  for  civilians  in  1946  may 
average  145  to  155  pounds  per  capita 
until  next  fall,  when  the  supplies  are  likely 
to  be  seasonally  higher.  Egg  supplies 
will  be  so  large  that  they  will  meet  the 
full  demand  at  lower  prices.  Civilians 
will  be  able  to  buy  more  chickens  and 
turkeys.  More  butter  than  in  1945  will 
be  available  but  perhaps  not  quite  as 
much  as  consumers  will  want.  Other 
dairy  products  will  be  ample,  including 
a  good  cheese  supply  for  most  of  the  year. 
The  word  "ample"  describes  supplies  of 
grain  products,  and  fruits  and  vegetables — 
both  fresh  and  canned.  Apples  and  rice 
are  the  exceptions  until  the  next  harvest. 

Food-consumption  surveys  have  demon- 
strated beyond  any  question  that  family 
income  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  determining  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  food  consumed,  said  Dr.  F.  V.  Waugh, 
of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion.  In  his  address  at  the  23d 
Annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference, 
December  4,  1945,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Dr.  Waugh  went  on  to  say:  "Low-income 
families  are  not  able  to  buy  adequate 
diets.  In  times  of  unemployment  and 
low  income  this  greatly  limits  the  market 
for  agricultural  products.  The  best  solu- 
tion, of  course,  is  full  employment  at 
good  wages.  But  until  this  is  accomplished 
we  must  be  prepared  to  maintain  full  con- 
sumption of  food,  both  to  protect  diets 
and  to  provide  full  markets  for  agriculture. 

"Th  is  might  be  done  by  reviving  the 


prewar  Food  Stamp  Plan  or  by  some  form 
of  Food  Allotment  Program  along  the 
general  lines  of  bills  now  before  Congress. 
For  the  present  such  a  program  could  be 
rather  small,  but  it  should  be  kept  flexible 
and  we  should  be  prepared  to  expand  it 
quickly  whenever  employment  falls  off. 
Such  a  program,  together  with  a  more 
comprehensive  school  lunch  program,  could 
go  very  far  toward  maintaining  stable 
outlets  for  farm  products  at  good  prices 
year  after  year." 

Men's  and  boys'  shirts,  shorts,  and  pa- 
jamas will  cost  consumers  on  the  average 
about  5  percent  less,  as  a  result  of  a  new 
regulation  reducing  manufacturers'  margins 
for  these  goods.  The  new  OPA  regulation 
was  effective  January  1 ,  and  is  designed  to 
halt  the  inflation  in  manufacturers'  prices, 
to  restore  as  nearly  as  possible  the  1942 
level  of  prices,  and  to  place  prices  in 
their  proper  relationships  as  regards  type 
of  garment  and  class  of  purchaser.  It  does 
this  by  setting  up  a  more  precise  method  of 
figuring  ceiling  prices. 

Tin  can  collections  are  still  needed  to 
meet  part  of  the  deficit  in  peacetime  tin 
supplies.  Tin  plate  will  be  short  until  new 
supplies  come  from  the  Far  East,  and  sub- 
stantial supplies  cannot  be  definitely  relied 
on  to  reach  this  country  in  the  near  future. 

Expressing  gratification  at  the  continued 
salvage  operations  in  many  communities 
throughout  the  war  and  since  V- J  Day, 
.  D.  Small,  Administrator  of  the  Civilian 
roduction  Administration,  stated  he  hoped 
other  communities  would  revive  their  tin 
salvage  operations  and  thus  increase  the 
stocks  of  much  needed  tin. 

About  200  minor  items  for  household, 
professional,  and  commercial  use  have 
been  added  to  the  OPA's  list  of  products 
exempted  from  price  control.  All  are  of 
slight  importance  in  living  costs.  They 
include  such  items  as  bread  and  meat 
boards,  bottle  cappers,  cedar  chip  and 
sawdust  bags  for  use  as  moth  repellents, 
clothesline  props  and  reels,  corn  poppers, 
dog  houses,  fireplace  equipment,  orna- 
mental mantelpieces,  shopping  carts,  and 
toothpicks. 

Natural  rubber,  in  greater  amounts,  will 
now  be  permitted  in  the  manufacture  of  60 
types  of  rubber  footwear  for  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  Civilian  Production 
Administration  says  the  articles  affected 
range  from  women's  toe  rubbers  to  fire- 
men's boots.  They  also  include  children's 
artics,  men's  dress  rubbers  and  arctics, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  rubber-soled  "ten- 
nis" shoes  with  canvas  uppers. 

As  the  supply  of  natural  rubber  in- 
creases, the  OPA  will  take  steps  to  restore 


the  usage  of  natural  rubber  to  the  pattern 
that  prevailed  in  the  rubber  industry 
before  the  war. 

Housekeeping  is  Vermont's  largest  in- 
dustry— and  the  largest  in  the  other  47 
States,  too.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Division  of  Ver- 
mont offers  some  timely  suggestions  to 
housekeepers.    They  are: 

Buy  in  definite  quantity — not  a  dime  or 
a  quarter's  worth. 

Do  not  neglect  to  re-weigh,  count,  or 
measure  your  purchases. 

You  naturally  count  your  change.  You 
are  short  changed  if  you  receive  short 
weight  or  measure. 

Watch  the  scales  that  you  are  pur- 
chasing your  goods  over.  Insist  on  getting 
what  you  pay  for. 

Do  not  let  the  merchant  weigh-in  the 
container.  Weight  is  supposed  to  be  net 
weight  at  time  of  sale. 

Do  not  kick  or  complain  about  the  high 
cost  of  living  if  you  make  no  effort  to 
protect  yourself. 

A  shortage  of  1  ounce  on  a  pound  of 
butter  at  50  cents  a  pound  is  3%  cents  on 
a  weekly  basis,  approxi  mately  $1.62 
per  year. 

Brush  up  on  your  mental  arithmetic. 
Ask  the  price,  and  figure  your  purchase. 

Wartime  food  subsidies  will  end  by  June 
30,  1946,  according  to  Judge  John  C. 
Collet,  Stabilization  Administrator  in  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version. These  subsidies  were  authorized 
by  Congress  and  initiated  in  order  to 
stimulate  production  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  while  keeping  a  stable  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Judge  Collet  says:  "The  record  shows 
that  this  objective  has  been  accomplished. 
Between  May  1943,  when  food  subsidies 
were  first  used  on  a  substantial  scale, 
and  V-J  Day  the  cost  of  living  rose  only 
3.2  percent.  Retail  food  prices  were 
brought  down  by  1.5  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  despite  acute  manpower 
shortages,  food  production  in  1943,  1944, 
and  1945  rose  from  6  to  1  0  percent  above 
the  already  high  level  reached  in  1942, 
the  year  before  subsidies  were  used. 

"Food  subsidies  have  cost  considerable 
money.  Consistent  with  the  general  policy 
of  removing  wartime  controls  and  regula- 
tions, they  should  be  eliminated  as  soon 
as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  But  due 
regard  must  be  observed  for  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  cost  of  living,  continued  pro- 
duction needs,  and  the  financial  interest 
of  the  producer.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
raising  price  ceilings  on  these  few  food 
items  to  avoid  a  general  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living." 
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GUIDE  POSTS 


A  Tree  Grows 

Whether  a  tree  grows  in  Brooklyn  or  in 
your  own  backyard,  the  basic  scientific 
facts  of  how  it  grows  are  the  same.  These 
'facts  are  reduced  to  a  few  simple  para- 
graphs in  a  three-color  poster  prepared  by 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Trees  increase  each  year  in  height  and 
spread  of  branches  by  adding  on  a  new 
growth  of  twigs.  The  heartwood  gives 
strength.  The  sapwood  carries  sap  from 
roots  to  leaves.  Cambium  (the  layer  of 
cells  where  growth  in  diameter  occurs) 
builds  tissue-wood  inside  and  bark  out- 
side. Inner  bark  carries  food  made  in  the 
leaves  down  to  the  branches,  trunk,  and 
roots.  The  roots  anchor  the  tree  and 
supply  the  water  and  mineral  elements 
the  tree  takes  from  the  soil. 

The  16-by-20  inch  poster  is  intended 
primarily  for  use  in  schools.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  Forest  Service,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 


Tire  Easily? 

It  is  too  early  for  "spring  fever,"  but  if 
you  have  that  all-in  feeling  it  may  be  due 
to  a  not-too-wise  choice  of  foods.  Old- 
time  spring  tonics  stressed  iron  as  a  nutri- 
tional builder-upper.  The  modern  way  is 
to  plan  a  little  harder  for  a  good  all-round 
diet — plenty  of  milk,  green  and  yellow 
vegetables,  enriched  or  whole-grain  ce- 
reals, body-building  proteins,  and  so  on, 
in  your  daily  fare.  Diets  otherwise  good 
can  be  trusted  to  have  enough  iron  for 
normal  needs. 

A  good  New  Year's  resolution  is  to 
promise  yourself  the  basic  7  in  your  meals 
each  day. 


Shoe  Cere 

Snow  and  rain  are  hard  on  shoes  so  it 
will  pay  you  to  take  extra  good  care  of 
your  footwear  in  the  winter  months.  If 
smooth-leather  shoes  get  wet,  clean  them 
well,  then  rub  them  lightly  with  a  little 
castor  oil,  stuff  them  with  newspapers  so 
that  they  will  hold  their  shape,  and  dry 
them  slowly  at  room  temperatures.  Keep 
them  away  from  stoves  and  radiators. 

Polish  the  shoes  when  dry.  Rubbing  on 
a  little  floor  wax  after  polishing  helps  to 
make  dress  or  street  shoes  last  longer.  And 
wearing  them  only  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended  is  another  good 
idea.  Open-toed,  high-heeled  shoes  may 
be  just  right  for  dancing  in  the  dark  but 
they  are  not  suitable  for  even  a  light  tramp 
in  the  city  or  the  countryside. 


For  Happier  Washdays 

Washing  machines  and  ironers  are  in  the 
stores  this  winter  at  prewar  prices.  These 
prices,  says  OPA,  generally  are  set  at  the 
levels  that  prevailed  during  the  period 
October  1  to  15,  1941.  Every  machine  is 
tagged  with  its  retail  dollar-and-cent  ceil- 
ing price. 

Whether  you  are  one  of  the  fortunate 
homemakers  who  will  get  a  new  washing 
machine  or  one  of  those  who  will  have  to 
make  the  old  machine  do,  you  will  find 
it  to  your  advantage  to  follow  these  six 
rules  offered  by  household  equipment  spe- 
cialists of  USDA: 

1.  Know  your  machine.  Study  the 
manufacturer's  printed  directions  in  order 
to  get  the  best  and  most  lasting  service. 

2.  Wash  the  right  clothes  load  for  your 
machine.    Avoid  overloading. 

3-  Keep  drains  clear  of  lint,  surfaces 
clean  and  dry. 

4.  Take  special  care  of  all  rubber  parts, 
drain  hose,  keep  rubber  free  of  oil. 

5.  Keep  moving  parts  properly  oiled, 
bolts  and  screws  tight. 

6.  Have  regular  check-overs  to  avoid 
trouble  and  unnecessary  expense. 


Sho  ppers'  Lounge 

A  shoppers'  lounge  was  a  good  idea,  at 
least  that's  what  the  members  of  the  Love- 
land  Home  Demonstration  Council  de- 
cided when  they  opened  a  shoppers'  lounge 
in  Loveland,  Colo.,  for  the  use  of  both 
town  and  farm  women.  But  even  the 
most  optimistic  didn't  expect  to  have 
more  than  2,000  visitors  register  at  the 
lounge  the  first  2  months  it  was  open. 

Many  visitors  are  so  favorably  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  an  attractive,  clean  place 
where  they  can  stop  to  rest  for  a  few  min- 
utes while  they're  in  town  that  they  take- 
time  to  write  notes  of  thanks. 


Costly  Coconut 

Price  ceilings  make  a  difference  when  it 
comes  to  coconut.  What  a  difference  is  re- 
vealed by  the  experience  of  one  candy 
manufacturer.    Here's  his  story: 

Two  days  after  ceilings  went  off  of  coco- 
nuts the  manufacturer  was  offered  $150  a 
thousand  for  a  boarload  of  coconuts  for 
which  he  had  paid  the  OPA  price  of  $61.50 
per  thousand.  Two  days  later  the  price 
had  climbed  to  $250  for  a  thousand  coco- 
nuts which  would  have  cost  just  $15 
before  the  war. 

Did  the  manufacturer  become  rich  off 
his  profits?  Far  from  it.  The  swift  hike 
in  costs  forced  the  candy  manufacturer  to 
cut  down  his  production  and  lay  off 
employees. 

The  manufacturer  is  now  seeking  per- 
mission from  OPA  to  raise  his  candy  prices. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME^ 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.     12:15  p.  m.  EST 

11:15  a.  m.  CST 

10:15  a.  m.  MST 
9:15  a.  m.  PST 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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The  fun  Factor 


#  We  were  looking  for  a  picture  of  people 
eating  and  having  a  good  time  about  it  the 
other  day  and  we  weren't  able  to  find  one. 
In  the  very  few  pictures  where  people  were 
eating  and  smiling  at  the  same  time  some- 
one was  either  grinning  at  the  camera  or 
else  he  was  laughing  at  something  a  com- 
panion was  saying.  No  one  addressed  him- 
self or  herself  to  the  food  amiably. 

Eating  cannot  be  that  somber  you  think, 
and  then  you  have  a  second  thought.  If 
people  didn't  take  their  eating  so  seriously 
and  had  more  fun  about  it,  diets  would 
balance  a  lot  easier. 

The  way  food  entered  into  the  day  dreams 
of  men  overseas,  or  in  the  fantasies  of  the 
people  at  home  when  rationing  was  mod- 
erately stringent  you  would  think  that  this 
country  of  ours  was  made  up  of  people  who 
really  delighted  in  their  fare. 

It  could  be  that  most  people  enjoy  think- 
ing and  talking  about  food  more  than  they 
actually  enjoy  eating  it. 

Then  again  maybe  people  don't  take 
time  enough  to  eat  to  enjoy  their  food.  In 
a  Washington  suburb,  during  the  height  of 
the  strike  wave,  the  children  in  a  junior 
high  school  presented  a  strike  demand  to 
their  principal.  They  demanded  a  longer 
lunch  period.  The  principal  looked  into 
their  grievance  and  he  seemed  to  think  it 
was  reasonable.  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
cided that  the  dining  room  was  too  large 
and  was  oppressive  with  the  air  of  a  mess 
hall. 

Nutritionists  have  been  maligned  with 
the  slander  that  they  reduce  eating  to  a 
scientific  chore.  The  calumny  is,  of  course, 
untrue.  Nutritionists  urge  well-balanced 
diets  on  the  laity  in  the  hope  they  will  be 


happier  for  eating  better;  in  the  hope  that 
people  on  well-balanced  diets  will  achieve 
a  buoyant  health  and  by  it  be  able  to  under- 
take all  their  daily  activities  eupeptically, 
that  is  with  the  unjaundiced  eye  which  is 
the  opposite  of  the  dyspeptic  world  view. 

Every  parent  probably  has  fought  grim 
dinner  table  battles  with  the  children  over 
the  issue  of  spinach  or  the  rest  of  the  fish 
or  the  drop  of  milk  in  the  bottom  of  the 
glass. 

Even  when  the  diet  contains  the  basic  7 
food  groups  if  the  decor  sets  your  teeth  on 
edge  the  chances  are  you  are  preparing  the 
way  for  peptic  ulcers.  A  good  diet  must  in- 
clude the  fun  factor. 

Nor  is  munificence  the  approach  to  the 
fun  factor.  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture publication,  "High  Level  Food  Con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,"  the  author 
notes  that  "at  the  income  level,  $5,000 
and  over,  especially  in  the  dietaries  of  non- 
farm  family  units,  the  consumption  of  cer- 
tain food  items — meat,  other  vegetables 
and  fruit,  and  sugar — is  excessively  large 
relative  to  the  minimum  standard.  The  ap- 
parent per  capita  intake  of  calories  at  this 
income  level  exceeds  optimum  require- 
ments to  the  extent  that  such  dietaries 
would  be  harmful  unless  the  excesses  are 
wasted  in  preparation  and  at  the  dining 
table.  This  probably  happens." 

The  point  is,  an  adequate  diet  is  not  only 
one  that  contains  all  the  necessary  nutri- 
ents, it  is  one  that  also  is  satisfying  in  the 
eating.  When  it  comes  to  children  they 
probably  gain  less  by  eating  the  last  spin- 
ach leaf  or  by  drinking  the  last  drop  of 
milk  or  by  disposing  of  the  last  morsel  of 
fish  or  meat  than  is  lost  by  fraying  their 


sensibilities  by  insisting  on  a  clean  plate. 

As  for  adults,  within  the  basic  7  food 
groups,  there  is  so  much  room  for  maneuver 
that  no  one  need  ever  be  urged  to  eat  some- 
thing he  doesn't  like  just  to  balance  his 
diet.  The  diet  can  be  balanced  easily  with 
something  that  is  a  joy  in  the  eating. 

Much  consumer  advice  boils  down  to 
four  or  five  shopping  points:  Compare  can 
sizes;  compare  prices;  buy  by  grade;  is  the 
product  economical?  To  all  of  these  add, 
is  the  product  fun? 

The  next  time  you  look  over  the  school 
lunch  operations  at  your  neighborhood 
school  find  out  if  the  food  is  served  in  at- 
tractive surroundings  at  the  same  time  you 
inquire  into  its  nutritional  adequacy. 

In  your  own  home,  can  you  make  the 
place  where  you  eat  a  more  pleasant  place 
to  eat? 

Does  the  radio  blare  at  mealtime?  The 
news  can  wait,  try  pleasant  dinner  music. 

Meals  don't  have  to  be  routine  breaks 
in  the  day  either.  Try  turning  dinner  into 
a  party  from  time  to  time  with  candles,  or 
lap  suppers,  or  decorations. 

Work  the  menu  out  with  the  entire  fam- 
ily so  that  no  one  has  something  he  doesn't 
like  foisted  on  him. 

Talking  about  fun  at  the  dinner  table,  at 
a  time  when  famine  is  still  an  agony  in  the 
bodies  of  children  and  adults  overseas,  is 
on  a  first  hearing  near  callousness. 

Actually,  it  is  not.  When  you  buy  food, 
prepare  food,  or  eat  food  you  do  well  to 
remember  that  a  visiting  Englishman  said 
this  month  that  England  could  eat  for  a 
week  on  what  New  York  wastes  in  a  night. 
You  should  have  a  conscience  pang  every 
time  you  waste  food. 

But  just  as  you  avoid  pouring  vitamins 
down  the  drain,  don't  let  the  pleasure  that 
you  can  get  out  of  eating  go  to  waste 
either.  You  lose  as  much  if  you  lei  the  fun 
slip  as  you  do  if  you  let  the  vitamins  waste. 

Then  in  most  grocery  stores  there  are 
barrels  in  which  you  can  place  cans  of  food 
for  the  thin,  wan  people  overseas  who  are 
trying  to  live  through  this  winter. 

Knowing  that  you  have  shared  your 
abundance  and  pleasure  will  perhaps  add  to 
the  satisfaction  your  meals  give  you. 
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UNRRA  food— life  to  millions 


UNRRA  wheat  was  used  to  bake  the  loaves  of  bread  which  this  little  girl  is  carrying 
home  to  her  family  in  famine-stricken  Greece. 


•  That  food  which  American  farmers 
supply  through  UNRRA  purchases  is 
being  used  to  good  purpose  in  feeding 
needy  people  is  forcefully  indicated  by 
reports  from  the  hungry  nations  of  the 
world. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  million  people 
in  Europe  are  in  desperate  need  of  food, 
as  are  other  millions  in  the  Far  East.  The 
ability  to  supply  this  is  beyond  the  power  of 
any  one  nation,  or  even  of  the  United  Na- 
tions working  together  through  UNRRA 
to  meet  fully.  But  UNRRA  is  bending 
every  effort  to  meet  minimum  subsistence 
standards  for  the  people  in  war-wrecked 
countries.  In  some  areas  relatively  small 
amounts  of  food  are  enough  to  raise  con- 
sumption to  subsistence  levels  which  will 
strengthen  the  people  to  go  to  work  re- 
building their  country.  Other  areas  are 
nearly  destitute,  so  will  require  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  food  shipped  in. 

Relief  food  is  obtained  from  many 
sources.  Naturally  the  major  part  of  the 
food  will  have  to  come  from  the  uninvaded 
countries. 

America's  farms  have  supplied  large 
quantities  of  food — about  2  million  tons 
during  1945-  The  largest  single  item  al- 
located during  the  last  quarter  of  1945  was 
696,000  tons  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  grain 
and  flour.  Another  big  item  was  127,000 
tons  of  dried  and  canned  milk  and  cheese. 

Allocations  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  provide  for  supplying  300  million 
pounds  of  meat.  For  the  year  1946  farmers 
will  provide  for  UNRRA  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  meat  which  the  organization 
will  obtain  from  all  sources.  And  for  this 
quarter  the  United  States  will  make  avail- 
able larger  quantities  of  wheat  than  in  the 
past  as  well  as  over  300  million  pounds  of 
canned  milk,  and  10  million  pounds  of 
cheese. 

And  these  main  items  will  be  supple- 
mented in  smaller  amounts  with  a  variety 
of  nourishing  products — from  soya  flour  to 
horse  meat. 

"Our  children  eat  every  other  day," the 
president  of  a  little  village  high  in  the 
mountains  of  Yugoslavia  that  had  suffered 
extremely  drastic  effects  of  war  told  a 
member  of  the  UNRRA  Mission.  Land 


around  the  village,  so  recently  a  battle- 
ground, grows  no  crops,  cold  weather  was 
coming  on.  Their  homes  had  been 
stripped  of  window  frames  and  roofs  to 
furnish  firewood  for  the  Germans.  Chil- 
dren were  naked  and  grown-ups  were  in 
rags  and  tatters.  But  at  the  beginning 
UNRRA  had  to  say  "food  must  come 
first." 

"The  only  way  to  get  supplies  into 
Vlasenica  is  over  a  difficult  route,  a  long 
climb  up  from  the  Drina  Valley,"  reported 
the  relief  workers.  "Five  tons  are  coming 
up  every  day  now,  bringing  300  grams  of 
grain  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  town — hardly  enough  to  ward  off 
starvation  through  the  winter." 

From  Greece  where  the  program  has 
been  in  operation  longer  comes  this  report 
from  an  UNRRA  nurse  who  made  a  trip 


by  muleback  through  112  small  villages 
in  an  area  not  far  from  Delphi.    She  said  : 

"Last  spring  most  people  in  these  vil- 
lages were  scarcely  strong  enough  to  carry 
their  own  food  from  the  warehouses  to 
their  homes.  Many  still  suffer  from 
apathy  and  depression  as  a  result  of  pro- 
longed malnutrition,  but  the  UNRRA 
program  is  giving  them  the  heart  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  winter.  They  feel 
that  it  will  insist  on  fair  distribution  of 
subsistence  rations." 

These  are  only  two  small  extracts  from  a 
multitude  of  reports  which  come  pouring 
into  UNRRA  headquarters  in  Washington 
from  relief  missions  which  are  carrying 
aid  to  millions  of  war  victims  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

To  these  people  who  sacrificed  much  in 
keeping  up  the  good  fight  against  the  Axis, 
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These  Polish  war  refugees  are  cooking 
alfresco  at  an  UNRRA  camp  in  Austria. 


we  must  pay  our  debt  in  part  by  keeping 
them  from  the  hunger  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  their  recovering  as  individuals  and 
nations. 

DEMOCRATIC  SET-UP 

So  that  help  could  come  to  the  battle- 
torn  countries  before  it  is  too  late,  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  was  set  up  when  the  war 
was  still  far  from  being  won,  back  in 
November  1943- 

A  world  organization,  UNRRA  operates 
along  democratic  lines.  Policy  decisions 
are  made  by  a  council,  comprised  of  1 
member  from  each  of  the  47  nations. 

One  important  resolution  passed  by  the 
Council  prohibits  the  use  of  UNRRA  serv- 
ices for  political  purposes.  It  specifies  that 
no  country  receiving  UNRRA  goods  shall 
refuse  aid  to  any  needy  person  on  the  basis 
of  religion,  race,  or  political  belief.  To 
assure  that  these  requirements  are  carried 
out  in  good  faith  UNRRA  will  not  send 
relief  goods  to  any  country  unless  observers 
are  admitted  to  check  on  the  distribution 
of  these  supplies. 

Each  nation  is  expected  to  contribute  to 
UNRRA  in  proportion  to  its  ability.  As 
an  initial  contribution,  the  uninvaded 
nations  were  all  to  give  the  equivalent  of  1 
percent  of  their  national  income  for  a  year 
toward  operating  expenses.  Because  relief 
needs  have  mounted  beyond  expectations, 
the  countries  which  have  escaped  military 
occupation  have  been  asked  to  make  a 
second  contribution  equivalent  to  1  percent 
of  their  annual  income. 

Congress  recently  authorized  this  second 
contribution  from  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $1,350,000,000— and  appropri- 


ated $750,000,000  of  the  sum  which  was 
badly  needed  to  keep  UNRRA's  operations 
from  stopping  for  lack  of  funds. 

Because  America's  national  income  is 
the  largest  of  any  nation,  our  contribution 
is  the  largest.  It's  the  familiar  Com- 
munity Chest  principle  applied  on  an 
international  scale.  We  can  afford  more, 
so  we  give  more  toward  the  welfare  of  the 
world  community. 

UNRRA  goes  into  large-scale  operations 
in  a  country  only  at  the  request  of  the 
government  concerned — and  then  only 
when  the  nation  is  unable  to  pay  its  own 
way.  It  also  goes  into  areas  under  control 
of  the  allied  military  forces  on  invitation 
and  aids  in  caring  for  displaced  persons 
and  returning  them  to  their  countries  of 
origin.  The  extent  of  the  help  given  is 
determined  by  the  need — the  general  aim 
of  UNRRA  being  to  raise  consumption  to 
a  reasonable  minimum  standard. 

By  the  end  of  1945,  UNRRA  had  shipped 
over  4,000,000  long  tons  of  supplies  to 
distress  areas.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
shipments  consisted  of  foodstuffs. 

Still  a  tough  problem  is  the  matter  of 
transportation  within  the  invaded  coun- 
tries where  railroads,  bridges,  and  high- 
ways have  been  systematically  destroyed. 

In  Dalmatia,  for  instance,  an  UNRRA 
observer  reported  seeing  two  women  yoke 
themselves  to  a  wagon  to  haul  relief  sup- 
plies over  a  mountain  road.  Another 
reporter  noted  that,  on  a  40-mile  stretch 
of  road  in  Albania,  17  bridges  were  out 
and  had  to  be  replaced  by  temporary  struc- 
tures. In  China  arrangements  are  being 
rushed  to  get  more  river  boats  to  move 
food  into  famine-stricken  regions. 

Starvation  will  not  wait  for  repairing 
roads  and  railway  systems  so  one  of 
UNRRA's  big  problems  is  to  help  the 
governments  to  meet  their  transportation 
problems.  Surplus  Army  trucks  and  mules 
were  purchased  by  UNRRA  to  help  solve 
these  difficulties.  UNRRA  has  even 
bought  a  few  locomotives  and  freight  cars 
for  moving  grain  and  other  bulky  supplies 
into  hungry  countries  from  which  the 
rolling  stock  has  all  but  vanished. 

Actual  distribution  of  relief  supplies 
within  the  receiving  country  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  nation  itself.  UNRRA 
gives  advisory  help  when  requested  and 
checks  to  see  that  distribution  is  done 
honestly  and  fairly. 

To  prevent  any  irregularity  in  the  large- 
scale  distribution  of  desperately  short 
supplies  is,  needless  to  say,  a  large  order 


for  any  organization.  Despite  its  many- 
property  safeguards,  for  instance,  our  own 
Army  has  had  to  take  drastic  measures  to 
combat  black  market  trading  in  military 
stocks.  UNRRA  also  is  taking  all  possi- 
ble safeguards.  Many  problems  have  in- 
evitably cropped  up  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  setting  up  operations  quickly  un- 
der the  chaotic  conditions  which  prevail 
in  newly  liberated  areas.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  note,  however,  that  abuses  are 
quickly  brought  under  control  in  the 
various  countries  after  the  relief  program 
has  had  time  to  get  properly  organized. 

Different  localities  solve  the  distribution 
problem  in  different  ways.  In  one  com- 
munity in  Yugoslavia  the  need  for  food 
was  so  dire  that  no  time  could  be  wasted 
on  long  investigations,  so  a  town  meeting 
was  called  and  everyone  who  needed  food 
was  asked  to  speak  up.  Everything  was 
public  and  aboveboard.  If  anyone  lied, 
his  neighbors  were  there  to  check  on  him. 
The  system  worked  beautifully. 

Sale  of  UNRRA  relief  goods  by  the 
governments  of  the  receiving  nations  has 
been  one  fertile  source  of  rumors.  The 
governments  do  sell  UNRRA  goods  but 
all  the  money  collected  must  be  used  for 
relief  purposes.  It's  a  part  of  UNRRA 
operations. 

Citizens  who  need  the  goods  and  have 
the  money  to  pay  are  permitted  to  buy 
their  share  at  reasonable  prices.  Those 
who  lack  the  means  to  buy  are  given  their 
share  of  the  supplies  free. 

After  the  goods  are  sold  to  a  legitimate 
buyer  at  a  nominal  cost,  title  passes  from 
the  government.  If  occasionally  an  in- 
dividual buyer  goes  into  the  black  market 
to  barter  his  goods,  obviously  UNRRA 
cannot  prevent  him  from  doing  this  any 
more  than  it  was  possible  to  prevent  all 
black-market  transactions  in  this  country. 
However,  by  increasing  supplies  of  food 
and  other  essentials,  UNRRA  has  actually 
helped  the  nations  combat  black  market 
and  inflationary  pressures. 

UNRRA's  chief  problem  remains  to  get 
enough  goods  into  destitute  areas  to  meet 
minimum  standards  of  living. 

Owing  to  the  unforeseen  length  and 
scope  of  the  war,  relief  requirements  have 
exceeded  expectations.  Actually  they  are 
now  higher  in  this  first  year  of  peace  than 
when  the  big  guns  were  still  booming. 
Many  stricken  areas  can  now  for  the  first 
time  be  reached  with  substantial  cargoes. 
Also,  a  severe  drought  in  southetn  Europe 
has  cut  the  harvest  below  earlier  hopes, 
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so  increasing  the  dependence  of  these  lands 
on  relief  food.  And,  unfortunately,  some 
of  the  foods  most  needed  for  emergency- 
relief— such  as  fats,  and  oils,  and  sugar — 
are  in  short  world  supply. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  expenditures 
made  from  the  total  United  States  contri- 
bution to  UNRRA  (90  percent  of  which 
must  be  spent  in  this  country)  has  been 
for  food.  In  fact  UNRRA  is  today  the 
largest  export  customer  for  American  farm 
products. 

How  big  a  buyer  UNRRA  is  for  Ameri- 
can farmers  is  shown  by  a  glimpse  at  the 
food  order  which  UNRRA  asked  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  procure  for  shipment  early  in  1946.  The 
order  called  for  $115,000,000  worth  of 
food.  Among  the  items  requested  were 
$43,000,000  worth  of  grain  and  grain 
products;  $32,000,000  of  dairy  products; 
$23,000,000  of  meats;  $5,000,000  of  fats 
and  soap;  $3,000,000  of  dried  soups; 
$2,000,000  of  soya  flour;  and  $2,000,000  of 
peas  and  beans. 

In  shopping  around  for  food,  UNRRA  is 
1  i  kc  the  housewife  with  a  small  budget  and 
a  large,  hungry  family.  Both  seek  to  buy 
food  that  will  provide  a  balanced  diet — 
but  both  are  limited  by  what  they  can  find 
on  the  market  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

Sudden  cut-backs  in  Army  contracts  for 
evaporated  milk  made  available  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  this  good  food.  So 
UNRRA  was  happy  to  order  $18,000,000 
worth  for  shipment  early  in  1946. 

Then  there's  the  item  of  soya  flour.  It's 
a  good  protein  food  and  there's  a  tragic 
shortage  of  proteins  in  the  liberated  areas. 
America  has  some  soya  stocks  that  weren't 
selling  too  well,  that  needed  to  be  used 
quickly.  UNRRA  bought  56  million 
pounds  of  this  soya  flour. 

Samples  of  the  soya  were  sent  to  a  num- 
ber of  European  countries  where  baking 
demonstrations  were  held  to  introduce 
bread  containing  varying  amounts.  Local 
government  representatives  tasted  the 
bread  and  found  it  good.  As  a  result 
UNRRA  has  sent  in  additional  orders  for 
soya  flour.  Soon  it  is  hoped  that  the 
people  in  Poland,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia 
will  be  eating  bread  enriched  with  soya. 

Another  nourishing  protein  food  which 
UNRRA  has  introduced  into  a  number  of 
liberated  countries  is  horse  meat.  It's 
high-grade  animal  protein,  accepted  in 
France  and  Belgium.  But  many  people 
have  a   prejudice   against  eating  horse 
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flesh,  so  it's  more  readily  available  than 
other  meats. 

Really  the  meat  is  delicious,  once  you 
get  used  to  the  idea,  an  UNRRA  nutrition- 
ist testifies.  She  invited  a  couple  of  repre- 
sentatives from  a  European  country  to  sam- 
ple a  can  of  UNRRA  meat  but  didn't  ex- 
plain what  kind  of  meat.  Although  the 
men  had  freely  prophesied  that  their  starv- 
ing countrymen  wouldn't  eat  horse  meat, 
they  unsuspectingly  gobbled  the  sample 
up  and  pronounced  it  first  class.  The  up- 
shot is  that  UNRRA  is  in  the  market  for 
more  canned  horse  meat. 

The  people  in  a  number  of  countries, 
Greece  and  Czechoslovakia,  have  made  a 


friendly  acquaintance  with  American  dried 
soup.  Not  only  is  it  nourishing  but  it's 
precooked.  That  means  a  saving  of  fuel 
which  is  a  big  advantage  in  lands  where 
every  stick  of  wood  is  precious. 

To  be  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  strange 
foods,  cooks  who  depend  on  relief  supplies 
need  to  know  recipes.  Otherwise  the 
results  won't  be  enjoyed — may  even  be 
wasted.  For  this  reason  UNRRA  as- 
sists the  governments  by  supplying  in- 
formation on  cooking  and  using  un- 
familiar foods. 

In  many  areas  the  information  is  mostly 
spread  by  word  of  mouth — sometimes  by 
the  school  teacher.  In  one  village,  the 
town  crier  was  given  the  information  on  a 
printed  paper.  He  went  about  the  streets 
calling  out  the  recipes  in  loud  tones. 


Immediate  relief  is  only  part  of 
UNRRA's  aim.  The  main  objective  is  to 
help  people  help  themselves.  Recently  a 
shipment  of  depth-sounding  instruments 
was  sent  to  Greece.  After  they  have 
been  used  to  test  the  safety  of  using  fishing 
nets  in  deep  water,  Greece's  fishing  fleet 
can  go  to  sea  again.  Greece  will  then  be 
able  to  get  for  herself  more  of  the  fats 
and  proteins  she  needs — and  UNRRA  can 
economize  on  shipments  of  fish  to  Greece. 

Shipments  of  livestock  ro  replace  the 
dairy  herds  and  work  animals  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  war  are  another  example 
of  agricultural  rehabilitation  measures 
with  which  UNRRA  is  helping. 


Relief  and  rehabilitation  needs  are  prac- 
tically limitless — far  exceeding  the  defi- 
nitely limited  funds  which  UNRRA  has 
in  prospect. 

Aware  of  the  great  need,  many  Ameri- 
cans are  anxious  to  help  individually. 
The  generous  response  in  the  recent  cloth- 
ing drive  is  a  case  in  point.  So  also  are 
the  checks  which  come  pouring  into 
UNRRA  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Other  individuals  and  organizations  are 
making  contributions  of  livestock.  About 
900  organizations  are  cooperating  in  the 
Victory  Collection  of  Canned  Food  to 
supplement  UNRRA  relief  shipments. 
Doubtless  some  local  organization  is 
promoting  such  a  campaign  in  your  com- 
munity. If  not,  perhaps  your  club  can 
get  one  started. 


"Get  going,  mule.  You're  needed  for  carrying  UNRRA  supplies."  That's  the  general 
idea  behind  shoving  this  British  Army  mule  en  route  for  Yugoslavia  from  Italy. 
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You  can  buy  pots  and  pans 
again,  now.  Not  all  kinds 
perhaps,  but  more  than  we've 
had  for  a  long  time.  Here's  a 
review  of  shopping  guides. 

•  After  4K  years  of  serving  on  land  and 
sea  and  in  the  air,  materials  used  for  pots 
and  pans  and  kitchen  gadgets  in  prewar 
years  are  again  being  released  for  their 
traditional  uses. 

What  have  they  been  doing  all  this 
while  you've  been  missing  them  so  sorely? 

Those  millions  of  aluminum  pots  and 
pans  you  gave  to  salvage  drives  in  1942 
and  all  the  new  ones  you  didn't  buy 
played  an  important  part  in  our  gigantic 
war  effort.  They  were  turned  into  equip- 
ment of  all  kinds — airplane  motor  cowl- 


ing,  wing  and  tail  assembly,  and  60-gallon 
steam-jacketed  soup  ketrles,  for  instance. 
They  became  part  of  the  myriads  of  light 
foil  strips  which  drifted  down  from  allied 
planes  and  helped  to  blot  out  defensive 
Nazi  radar  equipment. 

And  those  pressure  cookers  you  couldn't 
get  when  you  needed  them  so  badly  to  do 
your  share  in  the  national  food  conserva- 
tion program — where  have  they  been? 
Why,  riding  around  on  PT  boats,  for  one 
thing.  Small  pressure  cookers  were  a  big 
help  in  the  galleys  of  these  broncos  of  the 
deep  we  first  heard  about  during  the  battles 
of  Bataan  and  Corregidor.  Submarines 
and  PBY  patrol  bombers  used  pressure 
cookers,  too. 

Glassware  cooking  vessels  so  many 
women  had  learned  to  love — where  were 
they?     You'd  never  guess.     Playing  an 


important  role  in  radar  equipment,  parts 
of  bombers,  and  technical  instruments. 
Instead  of  being  turned  into  baking  dishes 
and  pie  plates,  heatproof  glass  was  per- 
fected to  meet  endurance  requirements  of 
2,000°  F.  operating  temperature. 

Aren't  you  proud  now  of  what  the 
kitchenware  you  didn't  have  was  doing? 
But  it's  1946  now,  and  all  at  once  you 
can't  stand  these  dented,  discolored, 
wobbly  handled  pots  and  pans  another 
instant.   And  you  won't  have  to  very  long. 

Reconversion  orders  have  permitted  in- 
creases in  the  allowance  of  materials  to 
manufacturers  of  cooking  utensils.  House- 
ware sections  of  department  stores  are 
losing  their  sad  wartime  look.  And 
housewives  are  responding  with  a  rush. 
Rush  is  the  word.  Trade  papers  give 
enthusiastic  accounts  of  new  stocks  cleared 


ALUMINUM  roaster  of  heavy  sheet  aluminum  is  a  good  buy. 
Heat  spreads  evenly  so  food  does  not  scorch  easily. 


TIN,  a  war  casualty,  is  not  back  in  production  for  kitchenware 
yet.    Many  cooks  think  tin  is  best  for  quick  baking. 
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out  in  a  couple  of  hours.  It  almost  seems 
as  if,  next  to  nylons,  American  women 
want  new  kitchenware.  Perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  kettles  and  saucepans 
and  double  boilers  became  gala  Christmas 
gifts. 

You  can't  do  much  about  your 
Christmas  gifts,  but  when  you  start  out  to 
shop  for  yourself,  dear  Mrs.  Consumer, 
do  keep  your  wits  about  you. 

Remember  that  the  primary  object  of 
your  search  is  to  get  something  to  cook  in, 
not  just  to  look  smart  on  your  shelves, 
and  that  the  cooking  qualities  of  a  vessel 
depend  primarily  on  its  ability  to  absorb, 
conduct,  reflect,  and  retain  heat.  For 
all  cooking  vessels,  no  matter  what  they 
are  made  of,  here  are  points  (recommended 
by  specialists  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture)  to  check  on: 

Balance.  The  pan  and  its  handle  should 
be  well-balanced  so  that  the  pan  stands 
steady,  even  when  empty.  Too  heavy  a 
handle  or  a  handle  not  properly  placed, 
makes  a  tipsy  pan  that  is  awkward  to  use 
and  may  cause  dangerous  spills  of  hot 
water  or  food. 

Surface.  The  smoother  the  pan — that  is, 
the  fewer  the  cracks  at  joinings — the 
more  durable  and  easy  to  clean  it  will  be. 

Bottom.  A  flat  bottom  helps  to  keep  a 
pan  steady  and  means  faster  heating  and 
more  economical  use  of  fuel  on  electric, 
coal,  or  wood  ranges.  Pans  for  use  on 
electric  stoves  should  have  dull-finished 
bottoms  to  save  fuel.  A  dull  finish  ab- 
sorbs heat  in  contrast  to  a  shiny  finish 
which  reflects  it. 

Sides.  Straight  sides  are  more  economi- 


cal of  heat  and  also  of  space  on  the  stove 
than  flaring  sides. 

Handle.  Handles  of  pans  and  covers 
should  be  comfortable  to  grasp  and  insu- 
lated against  heat. 

Cover.  A  close-fitting  cover  is  essential 
for  many  cooking  processes,  so  buying  a 
pan  and  cover  together  is  often  worth  the 
extra  money. 

With  these  points  well  in  mind,  let's 
consider  the  kinds  of  kitchenware  you'll 
be  looking  over  when  you  go  shopping. 
Aluminum — The  two  types  of  aluminum 
cooking  utensils  are  the  "cast"  and  the 
"stamped."  The  stamped  are  made  in 
three  grades — light,  medium,  and  heavy. 
Cast  aluminum  vessels  are  made  by  pouring 
the  molten  metal  into  castings  or  forms. 
To  make  stamped  aluminum  things,  the 
metal  is  rolled  into  a  sheet  of  the  desired 
thickness,  from  which  the  pots  and  pans 
are  stamped  out  by  a  cutter  and  then 
pressed  into  shape. 

The  thin,  lightweight  sheet  aluminum 
is  less  expensive,  lighter  to  handle,  but 
also  less  durable  than  the  heavy  sheet  and 
cast  metal.  Thin  ware  is  more  easily 
dented  and  bent  and  food  scorches  more 
easily  in  it  than  in  heavy  ware,  so  heavy 
is  the  buy  in  pans  due  for  heavy  use — those 
for  everyday  cooking,  for  a  job  like  mash- 
ing potatoes,  and  for  the  heavy-handed  or 
absent-minded  cook.  Some  housewives 
consider  the  "heavy"  sheet  aluminum  the 
equal  of  cast  aluminum — and  it  is  cheaper. 
One-piece  construction  will  give  longest 
wear,  and  one  with  rivets  the  shortest. 
Representatives  of  the  trade,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  are 


in  process  of  developing  a  commercial 
standard  for  cast  aluminum  cooking  uten- 
sils. In  their  own  words  the  purpose  is 
"to  establish  standard  specifications  and 
methods  of  test  for  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  cast  aluminum  cooking  utensils 
...  to  minimize  staining  and  corrosion 
under  conditions  of  normal  use,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  basis  for  better  understand- 
ing between  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  users,  for  fair  competition,  and  for 
guaranteeing  compliance  with  this  stand- 
ard through  labeling." 

This  proposed  standard  is  now  being 
circulated  for  acceptance  to  producers, 
distributors,  and  users.  If  a  satisfactory 
percentage  of  the  trade  (including  at  least 
65  percent  by  volume  of  producers)  accept 
the  standard,  it  will  go  into  effect.  The 
Government  has  no  powers  of  enforcement 
over  commercial  standards,  but  since  it 
represents  the  will  of  the  interested  group 
as  a  whole  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
its  provisions  will  be  carried  out.  When 
they  are,  it  is  proposed  that  every  cast 
aluminum  utensil  which  meets  the  stand- 
ard shall  have  the  letters  CS  (commercial 
standard)  enclosed  in  a  circle,  stamped  or 
cast  into  the  outside  bottom  of  the  utensil. 

Consumers  have  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  commercial  standards. 
When  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
sends  copies  of  the  proposed  standard  to 
the  trade  for  comments,  it  sends  them  at 
the  same  time  to  interested  consumer 
groups  such  as  women's  clubs,  home 
economics  associations,  and  trade  unions, 
inviting  comments  from  them,  too.  Com- 
mercial standards  can  be  of  great  value  to 


GLASS,  the  top-of-the-stove  variety  called  flameware,  was  not  PORCELAIN  ENAMELWARE  in  multi-coat  or  single-coat 
used  for  cooking  utensils  during  the  war.    Soon  available.        grade  will  give  good  wear  if  treated  according  to  instructions. 
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consumers  if  they  will  learn  to  ask  for 
goods  guaranteed  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mercial standards  for  that  group.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  attempts  to  get  opin- 
ions from  users  of  the  article  being  con- 
sidered, but  so  far  consumers  have  shown 
only  a  mild  interest  in  commercial  stand- 
ards. The  trade,  too,  would  be  interested 
in  consumer  opinion  if  expressed  in  suffi- 
cient volume. 

But  let's  get  back  to  our  pots  and  pans — 

Stainless  steel — This  "new"  metal  was 
just  coming  into  use  for  kitchenware 
when  the  war  cut  short  its  civilian  career. 
Now  a  few  of  the  items  produced  in  pre- 
war days  are  being  made  from  it,  and  a 
complete  line  will  appear  before  long. 
Stainless  steel  is  more  durable  than  alumi- 
num of  the  same  weight  and  thickness. 
It  does  not  darken  in  cooking  alkaline 
foods  as  aluminum  does,  but,  once  dark- 
ened by  overheating  or  scorching,  it 
cannot  be  brightened  as  aluminum  can. 
Aluminum  has  the  advantage  of  spreading 
heat  more  evenly  so  the  food  cooks  more 
evenly  with  less  chance  of  scorching. 

Porcelain  enamelware — Limitations  on 
manufacture  of  enamelware  have  not  been 
so  stringent  as  those  for  cooking  utensils 
of  several  other  types.  All  during  the 
war  a  certain  number  of  enamelware  items 
were  made  for  both  private  and  institu- 
tional use,  and  production  is  now  up  at 
least  to  prewar  quantity. 

As  you  probably  know,  enamelware  is 
made  by  fusing  enamel  on  a  steel  or  iron 
base.  There  are  at  least  two  grades — the 
multicoat,  which  has  one  or  more  coats  of 
white  enamel  applied  over  a  first  dark 


coat,  and  the  single-coat  ware  which  is 
speckled. 

When  shopping  for  enamelware,  be  sure 
it  is  completely  smooth,  without  tiny 
cracks  on  its  surface.  Air  bubbles  or  an 
exposed  base  are  signs  of  poor  manufacture. 
And  since  the  enamel  is  essentially  glass, 
tiny  chips  might  break  off  into  food  while 
it  is  cooking,  if  there  are  weak  places  on 
the  surface. 

There  is  a  commercial  standard  for  por- 
celain enamelware,  established  by  the 
Enameled  Utensils  Manufacturers  Council 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Look  for  a  label  that  tells  you  whether  the 
vessel  you  are  considering  is  multi-coated 
or  single-coated,  and  that  it  conforms  to 
the  commercial  standards  for  its  type. 
The  standard  is  being  revised — upward. 

Scientists  in  the  trade  have  been  working 
to  raise  the  resistance  of  enamelware  to 
boiling  acid,  quick  changes  of  temperature, 
and  impact. 

Cast  iron — Some  cast-iron  utensils  were 
made  during  the  war,  but  the  demand  was 
so  far  above  the  supply  which  reached 
retail  stores  that  it  often  seemed  as  if  there 
were  none.  As  a  matter  of  fact  production 
of  cast  iron  kitchenware  was  maintained 
at  a  rate  greater  than  50  percent  of  prewar 
and  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  this 
was  increased  to  between  75  and  80  percent. 
Since  cast  iron  is  thick,  it  heats  slowly  and 
retains  the  heat  well  and  is  beloved  by 
chefs  and  housewives  alike  for  slow  cook- 
ing. Unglamorous  as  it  is  in  appearance, 
many  cooks  will  not  be  parted  from  their 
black  dutch  ovens  and  frying  pans  no 


matter  what  the  postwar  dream  kitchen 
may  offer. 

Tin  plate — Tin,  as  everyone  knows, 
went  to  war  in  a  big  way.  No  tin  kitchen- 
ware  for  private  civilian  use  was  manufac- 
tured. Ninety  percent  of  all  our  tin  came 
from  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  Since  Pearl 
Harbor  we  have  been  drawing  on  our  tin 
stockpile.  Tin  is  still  one  of  the  critically 
short  items.  Just  when  supplies  will  be 
back  anywhere  near  to  postwar  quantities, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  yet. 

Glass — A  fair  amount  of  glass  ovenwai  e 
was  made  all  during  the  war  years,  but 
flameware — the  top  of  the  stove  variety  we 
were  just  beginning  to  grow  accustomed 
to — was  out  for  the  duration.  The  short- 
age was  not  in  material — there  was  plenty 
of  that — but  in  the  capacities  of  plants 
working  at  top  speed  on  war  orders  to  pro- 
duce anything  else.  Almost  all  types  of 
cooking  utensils  are  made  from  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  types  of  glass. 

Earthenware — This  oldest  of,  all  known 
materials  used  for  cooking,  enjoyed  a  war 
boom.  By  1944  production  had  shot  up  to 
double  prewar  figures.  Shortages  of 
metals,  of  course,  accounted  for  this 
phenomenal  success.  But  many  good 
cooks  have  long  been  devoted  to  their 
brown  casseroles.  They  claim  that  noth- 
ing is  quite  so  good  for  slow  cooking. 
When  you  shop  for  earthenware,  watch 
out  for  tiny  cracks  or  rough  places.  Once 
the  glaze  is  broken,  the  porous  base  absorbs 
liquid  and  the  utensil  has  lost  its  value  as 
a  cooking  vessel.  As  with  glassware,  too 
hard  a  knock  or  a  sudden  change  of  tem- 
perature is  hazardous  to  earthenware. 


CAST  IRON  utensils  were  made  during  the  war.  Excellent  for 
slow  cooking,  clean  easily,  almost  indestructible. 


EARTHENWARE  utensils  are  cherished  for  slow  cooking, 
quick  changes  of  temperature,  and  hard  knocks. 
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Converting  poultry  and  egg  production  from  war  to 
peace  has  turned  up  chickens  and  turkeys  enough 
to  provide  gala  dinners  for  every  returning  service- 
man who  ever  dreamed  of  fried  chicken,  overseas. 


•  Poultry  population  figures  are  way  up, 
the  old-fashioned  large  brood  is  more 
than  ever  the  rule  in  the  barnyard  and  in 
the  brooder.  Average  production  of  chick- 
ens on  farms  and  by  commercial  broiler 
growers  in  the  5-year  period  from  1935  to 
1939  was  667  million  birds  a  year.  In  1945 
almost  twice  as  many  birds  were  produced, 
1,131  million.  Turkey  production  winged 
up  from  an  average  of  26,654  thousand  in 
1935-39  to  44,150  thousand  in  1945.  In 
dressed  weight  pounds,  chicken  and  turkey 
production  for  1945  piled  up  a  4,300- 
m  ill  ion-pound  heap,  compared  with  an 
average  of  2,675  million  pounds  a  year  in 
the  1935-39  period. 

Split  down  the  middle  and  fried  to  a 
crackling  crispy  brown,  that  divides  up  to 
about  8.2  pounds  per  person  more  than  in 
the  prewar  period,  or  about  40  percent 
more  breast  and  drumstick  for  everyone 
than  before  the  war. 

During  the  war  the  armed  forces  were 
taking  14  percent  of  poultry  production. 
Now,  for  all  practical  purposes,  poultry  is 
produced  for  civilians.  The  end  of  ration- 
ing took  the  pressure  off  of  poultry.  Buy- 
ing chicken  when  you  could  get  it  made  the 
red  tokens  last  longer.  Another  reason  for 
more  chickens  on  the  roost  was  the  easing 
of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  and  pork  supplies. 

More  poultry  is  strung  up  by  the  heels 
for  sale  where  you  can  see  it  than  before 
because  these  factors  are  operating  on  what 
economists  call  the  demand  side  of  the 
supply  and  demand  situation.  On  the 
supply  side  poultry  is  stacked  up  first 
because  the  Nation  asked  farmers  to  pro- 
duce all  the  poultry  they  could,  and  they 
did.  Then,  farmers  were  asked  to  produce 
all  the  eggs  they  could,  and  they  did. 
But  when  farmers  produce  eggs,  they 
produce  poultry,  incidentally.  To  pro- 
duce record  quantities  of  eggs,  farmers 
were  less  inclined  to  cull  out  the  less 
productive  hens  the  way  they  do  when  the 


shout  for  eggs  is  not  so  loud.  Culling 
out  these  old  hens  which  should  have  been 
retired  to  stew  will  drop  2%  extra  pounds 
of  chicken  per  person  in  the  1946  pot. 

Nutritionally  there  is  a  good  reason  to 
eat  poultry.  Besides  being  good  to  eat, 
it  is  a  protein  food,  the  kind  of  food  that 
builds  muscles  and  restores  cells  and 
tissues.  It  has  some  of  the  B  vitamins, 
and  is  particularly  good  in  niacin.  It  is 
a  fair  source  of  iron.  Whether  the  meat 
is  white  or  dark  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence nutritionally. 

It  does  not  take  a  PhD  in  poultry  pick- 
ing to  buy  poultry  intelligently.  You  try 
to  buy  birds  that  have  Government  grades 
on  them  if  you  can.  But  if  the  chickens 
that  stare  at  you  through  the  butcher's 


POULTRY  WHAT'S  WHAT 

Broilers — Young  chickens  8  to  12  weeks  old,  ap- 
proximately. Weigh  less  than  2\'>  pounds. 
Will  cook  tender  by  broiling. 

Fryers — 12  to  20  weeks  old,  weigh  more  than  2l/i 
pounds  but  not  more  than  3^  pounds.  Will 
cook  tender  by  frying . 

Roasters — 5  to  9  months  old,  weigh  over  3}i  pounds. 
Will  cook  tender  by  roasting. 

Capons — Unsexed  male  birds  that  weigh  over  4 
pounds.  Usually  7  to  10  months  old.  Have 
soft,  tender  flesh. 

Fowl — Mature  female  birds. 

Cocks — Mature  roosters  with  darkened,  toughened 
flesh. 

Stags — Male  birds,  with  a  slightly  darkened  flesh, 
that  fall  between  roasters  and  cocks. 

Turkeys — Are  divided  into  hens  and  toms,  and  into 
young  and  old,  with  1  year  as  the  dividing  line. 
Young  turkeys  have  the  softest,  most  tender  meat, 
and  have  flexible  breastbones.  Old  hens  have 
meat  that  is  less  soft,  less  tender,  and  their 
bieastbones  are  less  flexible.  Old  toms  requite 
long  cooking. 

Fresh  killed  poultry — Can  be  bought  from  dealers 
who  buy  the  live  birds  and  kill  them  from  day  to 
day  as  needed. 

Fiesh  dressed  poultry — Is  slaughtered  and  dressed 
near  enough  to  the  market  whete  it  is  sold  so  that 
fleecing  is  not  necessary. 

Fresh  haid-chilled  poultry — Is  stock  that  has  been 
frozen  for  not  longer  than  60  days  and  does  not 
have  the  appearance  of  cold-storage  poultiy. 

Storage  poultry — Applies  to  birds  that  have  been 
frozen  for  60  days  or  longer,  or  other  birds  which 
have  not  been  in  storage  for  60  days  but  which 
nevertheless  have  developed  a  cold-storage  look. 


showcases  are  not  graded,  look  for  meaty 
breasts  and  drumsticks,  and  a  plump 
appearance.  Short-bodied,  broad-breasted 
birds  give  more  meat  than  long  narrow 
birds  of  the  same  weight. 

Young  tender  turkeys  are  easily  identi- 
fied by  feeling  the  tip  of  the  breastbone, 
what  turkey  people  call  the  keel  bone.  If 
it  is  flexible  and  moves  back  and  forth 
easily  the  turkey  is  young.  To  test  tender- 
ness press  the  flesh  on  the  breast  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  a  tough  bird  will 
feel  rubbery,  on  a  tender  bird  the  thumb 
and  finger  will  press  through  easily  to  the 
breastbone. 

For  stewing  or  canning,  birds  over  a 
year  old  are  better  than  the  young  birds, 
and  if  it  is  flavor  and  meat  you  want,  you  ' 
can  afford  to  overlook  broken  wings,  or 
tears  or  small  blemishes. 

No  conclusive  studies  have  been  made 
on  the  proportion  of  edible  meat  you  get 
per  pound  of  bird,  but  one  study  run  off 
in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  give  you  a  general 
idea.  Here  is  one  tabulation  that  gives 
a  percentage  of  edible  meat  in  a  dressed 
bird  (feathers  picked  and  the  bird  bled 
but  not  eviscerated). 

Percent 

Fattened  roasting  chickens   63 

Unfattened  roasting  chickens   57 

Fattened  broilers   61 

Unfattened  broilers   54 

Hens,  fattened   64 

Turkeys   68 

To  figure  out  how  much  the  meat  costs 
you  per  pound  divide  the  ptice  you  pay 
per  pound  for  the  bird  dressed  by  the 
percentage  shown.  Suppose,  for  example, 
you  pay  42  cents  a  pound  for  a  fattened 
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roasting  chicken  Dividing  by  63  you 
get  66.5  cents  per  pound  as  the  cost  of  the 
meat.  An  unfattened  broiler  at  37  cents 
a  pound,  after  the  price  is  divided  by  54, 
turns  out  to  give  you  meat  at  a  cost  of  68 
cents  a  pound.  Relative  cost  per  pound 
of  meat  to  you  will  depend  upon  the  prices 
at  your  market  on  the  day  you  buy. 

If  you  buy  chicken  for  the  baby,  or  want 
only  a  few  pieces  of  chicken  for  a  small 
meal,  it  may  be  cheaper  for  you  to  buy 
legs,  breasts,  liver,  gizzards,  necks,  or 
wings,  separately.  For  example,  another 
study  of  the  amounts  of  poultry  meat 
indicates  that  the  breasts  of  roasters 
weighing  from  3%  to  7  pounds  contain 
about  72  percent  edible  meat,  and  that  the 
drumsticks  yield  about  75  percent  edible 
meat. 

Turkeys,  particularly  now,  are  a  natural 
for  purchase  as  cut-ups.  Farmers  produced 
big  turkeys  for  the  armed  forces  and  then 
the  armed  forces  won  the  war  and  didn't 
need  the  big  birds.  Since  few  families 
care  to  undertake  a  25-pound  turkey  for  a 
holiday  dinner,  these  birds  are  now  being 
sold  as  turkey  breasts,  legs,  and  other 
pieces.  If  you  want  a  real  turkey  meal, 
without  having  turkey  in  various  com- 
binations for  the  rest  of  the  week,  you 
might  try  a  turkey  breast  that  you  can  cut 
up  into  steaks.  The  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  suggests 
a  stuffed  leg  and  thigh,  which  amounts  to 
almost  as  much  eating  as  a  small  leg  of 
lamb.  Meat  on  the  wings  and  thighs  can 
be  cut  from  the  bones  and  rolled  into  a 
small  roast.  Flesh  off  of  the  backs  and 
necks  and  the  giblets  can  be  made  into 
stew,  hash,  salad,  or  sandwich  spreads. 

About  the  best  guide  to  cooking  poultry 
is  a  publication  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  prepared  by  ex- 
perts of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics.  It  is  called  "Poul- 
try Cooking"  (Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1888).  You  may  get  a  free  copy  by 
writing   to   the  Office  of  Information, 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Poultry  meat  is  perishable.  Refrigerate 
it  as  quickly  as  possible  when  you  get  it 
home,  and  keep  as  cold  as  possible.  If  you 
don't  cook  your  chicken  right  away  the 
best  way  to  store  it  is  undrawn  and  un- 
covered. Once  you  are  ready  to  cook  the 
poultry,  then  draw  it.  Drawn  poultry 
should  be  covered.  Before  you  store 
drawn  poultry,  however,  be  sure  to  remove 
the  giblets.  Wrap  them  separately  in 
wax  paper  before  putting  them  away. 
Both  drawn  and  undrawn  birds  should  be 
wiped  dry  before  they  are  stored.  Poultry 
should  not  be  salted. 

Don't  let  your  leftover  poultry  stand 
around  the  kitchen  after  dinner.  Get  it 
into  the  refrigerator  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Nutritionists  also  hammer  away  at  the 
necessity  for  cooling  creamed  chicken  or 
turkey,  and  turkey  and  chicken  soup,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  then  putting  it  in 
the  refrigerator  immediately.  They  urge, 
next,  that  you  eat  it  up  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Creamed  meats  and  meat  broths  are 
natural  cultural  mediums  for  bacteria,  and 
with  a  little  standing  the  broth  or  the 
cream  will  begin  to  crawl  with  bacteria. 
Finally,  if  you  are  putting  a  leftover  turkey 
frame  away,  scrape  the  meat  off  the  bones 
to  save  space.  And  don't  forget,  you  can 
wrap  the  bones  up  and  keep  them  for  soup. 

Iowa  produces  more  poultry  than  any 
other  State  in  the  country  in  normal  times, 
with  Texas,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania  following, 
in  that  order. 

Farmers  sell  their  chickens  in  small  lots 
to  local  buyers,  or  to  agents  of  packing 
houses.  The  chickens  then  go  forward  to 
concentration  points,  where  they  are  fat- 
tened for  3  to  7  days,  slaughtered,  proc- 
essed, and  then  sent  on  to  markets  or  put 
in  cold  storage.  Poultry  production,  with 
one  important  exception  is  seasonal.  More 
poultry  goes  to  market  in  September,  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December  than  during 
all  the  other  8  months  of  the  year.  Most 


of  this  seasonal  production  goes  into 
storage,  to  come  out  through  the  year  as 
it  is  needed.  Storage  stocks  thus  hit  their 
peak  in  January  and  then  fall  off  through 
the  year  until  October  when  they  build  up 
fast  again. 

Notable  exception  to  this  seasonal  swing 
is  the  production  of  broilers  and  fryers 
which  are  produced  in  enormous  quantities 
in  five  areas,  the  country  around  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  called  the  Del-Mar-Va  penin- 
sula, the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia, 
a  few  counties  in  Georgia,  southern  Texas, 
and  in  Arkansas.  In  these  regions  hatch- 
eries and  broiler  farms  are  operated  like 
factories.  Producers  buy  baby  chicks  from 
the  hatcheries  to  graduate  them,  male  and 
female,  12  to  16  weeks  later,  as  broilers  and 
fryers.  Production  goes  on  all  the  year  at 
this  rate  with  most  producers  getting  in 
three  graduating  classes  a  year. 

Poultry  producers  from  1935  through 
1939  got,  on  the  average,  about  56  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  consumers  spent  for 
chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  other  poul- 
try products.  In  September  1945  their 
share  of  the  dollar  that  city  people  spent 
on  poultry  had  risen  to  72  cents,  but 
economists  say  the  farmer's  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  always  increases  with 
higher  prices.  When  prices  fall  off,  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
falls  off,  too.  The  proportionate  cost  of 
transportation  and  handling  increases  as 
prices  go  down.  Farmers  thus  lose  two 
ways  when  prices  level  off  and  turn  down. 

Congress  has  provided  considerable  in- 
surance to  poultry  farmers,  at  least 
through  1948.  By  law  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  required  to 
support  poultry  prices  at  not  less  than  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price.  No  support 
activities  have  been  necessary  so  far  since 
poultry  has  been  selling  at  ceiling  prices 
for  the  most  part  during  the  war.  In  the 
event  prices  do  go  off,  support  operations 
will  probably  consist  of  buying  chickens 
for  storage  at  a  figure  equal  to  90  percent 
of  the  parity  price. 


u.  s. 

grade 

AA 

A 
B 
C 


Dressed  chickens 

Young  soft-mcated  full-fleshed  perfect  specimens. 

Young  soft-mcated  well-fleshed  with  very  slight  imper- 
fections. 

Young  soft-mcated,  fairly  wcll-fleshed  with  slight  imper- 
fections. 

Poorly  fleshed,  appreciable  imperfections,  but  still  whole- 
some food. 


Federally  inspected  and  graded 
eviscerated  chickens 

No  Grade  AA 

Approximately  the  same  as  for  dressed 

chickens. 
See  Grade  A 

See  Grade  A 


Dressed  turkeys 

Full-fleshed  birds,  all  bones  coveted  with  fat,  commercially 
perfect. 

Well-fleshed  birds,  with  slight  dressing  imperfections,  excel- 
lent table  quality,  highest  giade  generally  available.  • 

Good  quality ,  with  slight  imperfections,  must  be  fairly  well- 
fleshed. 

Any  edible  turkey  which  does  not  meet  standards  for  AA,  A, 
B. 


Govei  nmtnt  grades  have  been  defined  for  poultry  but  relatively  small  proportions  of  the  production  gets  to  market  graded — about  25  percent  of  the  turkeys  sold,  about  2  percent 
of  the  chickens.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  also  maintains  a  service  by  which  poultry  can  be  packed,  graded,  and  inspected  under  the  supervision  of  a  Federal  inspector. 
Grades  on  individual  birds  are  shown  on  tags  which  are  attached  to  the  necks  or  wings. 
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With  more  than  1,176  million  head  of  poultry  produced  on 
farms  and  in  brooders  in  1945  there  are  turkeys  and  chickens 
enough  to  put  a  gala  dinner  in  front  of  every  returning  GI,  and 
in  front  of  the  civilians  who  didn't  go  away,  too,  for  that 
matter.  Except  for  the  poultry  that  goes  to  town  from 
nearby  farms,  chickens  go  to  concentration  centers  where  they 
are  fed  for  1  to  2  weeks  in  feeding  batteries  like  this  one. 
Then  they  start  through  the  processing  plant,  suspended  by 
their  feet  from  a  moving  chain.  Here  rubber  fingers  on  an 
autotnatic  picking  machine  snatch  the  feathers  off  both  sides 
of  the  birds  at  once.  In  the  market  place  your  best  guide 
to  quality  is  a  Government  grade,  but  since  most  birds  don't 
have  Government  grades  on  them,  look  for  flexible  breastbones 
for  tenderness,  and  for  short-bodied  plump  birds  for  extra 
meat.  When  you  get  the  bird  home,  wipe  it  dry  and  store 
tt  in  the  coldest  part  of  your  refrigerator.  If  the  bird  is 
drawn,  keep  it  covered.  If  it  is  not  drawn,  don't  draw  it 
until  you  are  ready  to  cook  it,  but  in  storing  it,  keep  it  un- 
covered. 
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A  look  into  the  market 
basket  of  tomorrow. 

•  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good.  Out 
of  the  war  restrictions  and  shortages  of 
food  and  the  adjustments  we  made  to  make 
the  best  use  of  supplies  for  all  purposes 
during  the  war,  will  come  many  improve- 
ments in  the  processing  and  marketing  of 
agricultural  products.  There  will  be 
improvements  that  will  work  toward  get- 
ting the  farmers'  produce  to  the  con- 
sumers at  lower  mark-ups.  Improvements 
that  will  encourage  more  abundant  con- 
sumption of  higher  quality,  more  nutritive 
foods  processed  and  packaged  to  stimulate 
their  purchase  on  the  markets  of  tomor- 
row. These  advances  will  mean  wider 
markets  for  the  farmer  and  more  easily 
prepared  nutritious  meals  for  all  of  us. 

Some  of  these  improvements  will  be 
coming  on  shortly,  others  will  develop 
later.  All,  however,  will  be  directly 
related  to  the  pattern  set  by  producers, 
processors,  and  handlers  during  the  recon- 
version period.  It's  during  this  time  that 
the  marketing  factors  born  of  war  will  be 
discarded  or  retained  and  developed  for 
the  future. 

The  first  drastic  change  from  wartime 
practices  to  peace  will  be  the  departure  of 
most  of  the  wartime  regulations  and  con- 
trols, such  as  allocations  of  materials, 
priorities,  and  regulations  of  labor.  Every- 
one from  grower  to  retailer  will  then  be 
free  to  hire  labor  and  buy  supplies  and 
equipment  as  he  pleases  provided  he  can 
locate  the  labor  and  materials.  How- 
ever, the  bulk  of  the  shortages  that  con- 
stantly confronted  him  during  wartime 
will  be  removed.  There  will  be  many 
problems  to  solve.  Upon  farmers  and 
trade  groups  will  fall  the  great  weight  of 
the  burden  for  better  marketing.  Govern- 
ment will  lift  its  close  restrictions  but  it 
will  still  play  its  part,  through  marketing 
services  and  other  programs,  to  help  the 
producers  and  the  trade  set  up  the  pattern 
for  better  marketing  methods. 

Out  of  what  they  all  learned  in  wartime 
will  come  many  opportunities  for  widening 
the  farmers'  market  and  supplying  better 
food  for  consumers. 


The  basic  changes  will  come  at  the  food 
processing  level.  When  one  manufacturer 
develops  a  new  and  cheaper  way  of  getting 
a  certain  food  to  the  market  in  a  form  that 
is  more  convenient  and  more  nutritious 
and  less  wasteful,  other  processors  will  be 
forced  to  improve  their  techniques  in 
order  that  their  product  may  have  equal 
advantage. 

When  processors  make  revolutionary 
changes  in  their  methods,  these  tumble 
down  the  line,  changing  the  type  of 
freight  car,  calling  for  a  new  refrigerating 
trucking  service,  sending  out  new  airplanes 
into  the  sky,  making  a  new  type  of 
grocery  store,  and  even  altering  the  char- 


acter of  the  kitchen.  Warehousing  must 
be  adjusted  to  them.  Wholesale  houses 
and  retailers  must  be  equipped  to  handle 
the  various  types  of  processed  foods. 

So  all  the  way  along  the  channel,  from 
the  farmer  to  the  retailer,  adjustments 
must  be  made  to  take  care  of  these  new 
products.  Even  the  consumer  who  takes 
them  home  may  have  to  have  new  equip- 
ment in  order  to  use  them.  Therefore, 
time  must  elapse  before  these  new  prod- 
ucts come  into  general  use.  But  when 
they  do,  there  will  be  outlets  for  more 
food  and  higher  nutritional  standards  for 
the  Nation  and  large  parts  of  the  world's 
population. 
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Of  the  many  sorts  of  food  processing, 
one  that  looms  on  the  horizon  for  a  boom 
is  frozen  foods.  However,  the  fullest  use 
of  these  foods  cannot  come  about  as 
quickly  as  might  be  expected  despite 
the  impetus  the  industries  have  received 
through  the  prewar  and  war  development. 
Before  the  war,  frozen  foods  were  fairly 
widely  distributed  but  prices  tended  to 
keep  them  in  the  luxury  class.  During 
the  war  advancements  were  made  in  tech- 
niques. Also  the  "no  points"  on  frozen 
foods  introduced  them  to  many  who  had 
not  tried  them.  However,  before  they 
can  reach  their  fullest  consumption  there 
must  come  a  gradual  lowering  of  costs  and 
handling  margins.  The  most  complete 
use  of  them  also  involves  a  more  extensive 
distribution  of  cold  storage  warehousing, 
more  refrigerated  freight  cars  and  trucks 
equipped  to  carry  them,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  households  with  freezers  or  refrig- 
erators with  more  space  in  which  to  keep 
them  at  their  proper  temperatures. 

With  measures  taken  to  bring  down 
costs  and  provide  storage  and  handling 
equipment,  the  vista  of  the  frozen  food 
menu  spreads  wide.  Before  the  war  fruits 
and  vegetables  headed  the  list  of  these 
foods  with  minor  lines  of  poultry  and  hsh 
with  a  little  meat,  such  as  hamburgers  and 
T-bone  steaks,  thrown  in. 

The  outlook  now  is  that  meats,  poultry, 
and  fish  eventually  will  play  the  largest 
part.  And  along  with  them  may  come,  all 
dependent  of  course  on  tests  of  consumer 
acceptance,  the  development  of  precooked 


hamburgers,  chicken  a  la  king,  pot  roasts, 
and  other  precooked  foods  that  can  make 
up  a  full  meal. 

With  what  speed  these  frozen  meals 
come  to  our  tables  at  an  acceptable  price 
is  dependent  on  still  other  factors  and  on 
the  technical  problems  to  be  solved. 
Frozen  foods  to  come  into  their  fullest  use 
must  take  their  place  as  a  low-cost  item 
in  the  regular  commercial  trade  and  be  so 
marketed  that  they  are  available  as  easily 
as  canned  goods  for  all  consumers. 

In  order  to  have  this  come  about  not 
only  must  the  bulk  of  retailers  be  equipped 
to  supply  all  comers  but,  the  public  must 
have  confidence  in  the  foods.  Should 
inexperienced  processors  flood  the  market 
with  large  quantities  of  poor  quality 
frozen  products  it  would  mean  a  setback 
in  consumer  acceptance  of  these  new  foods. 

Competing  with  the  frozen  foods  for 
the  consumer  patronage  comes  new  de- 
velopments in  the  marketing  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  meats.  This  new 
trend  will  be  partly  in  the  way  of  bringing 
to  market  quality  fresh  foods  trimmed 
ready  for  use  direct  from  the  field,  all 
conveniently  packaged  for  small  or  large 
family  and  easily  chosen  by  the  home- 
maker  from  a  self-service  store. 

Packaging,  too,  has  made  tremendous 
strides  during  the  war.  We  have  pack- 
aged supplies  for  military  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Packages  have  been  devel- 
oped for  many  products  for  all  types  of 
climates  and  to  withstand  the  rough  hand- 
ling of  emergency  transportation.  Changes 


in  packaging  of  civilian  foods  forced  the 
use  of  new  kinds  of  containers  to  take  the 
place  of  materials  that  went  to  war. 
Processors  developed  machine  methods  of 
packaging  which  in  their  semiautomatic 
operation,  released  manpower  for  war. 
Packages  were  created  to  make  it  easier 
for  self-service  in  stores  and  thereby  took 
some  of  the  burden  off  of  short-staffed 
retailers. 

Results  of  these  economies  are  certain 
to  be  part  of  the  marketing  pattern  of 
tomorrow's  food.  The  prepackaging  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  stands  out  as  a 
coming  innovation.  Not  only  will  it 
compete  with  frozen  foods  but  it  will  fit 
into  a  streamlined  structure  of  better  nutri- 
tion and  a  wider  market  for  farm  crops. 
Also  it  will  dovetail  with  self-service  re- 
tailing, which  will  eliminate  much  costly 
handling  by  clerks  of  bulk  perishables. 
At  the  same  time  this  proper  packaging  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  save  loss  of 
weight  from  evaporation  and  guard  against 
bruising  and  spoilage.  And,  too,  it  will 
keep  the  many  shoppers  who  are  inclined 
to  pinch  peaches  and  maul  produce  from 
laying  hands  on  them.  That  means  a 
great  saving  in  quality.  Transportation 
costs  will  be  lowered  because  instead  of 
shipping  the  whole  cauliflower  or  carrot 
only  the  edible  part  will  need  to  be  trans- 
ported. 

It  is  expected  that  because  of  the  devel- 
opment of  suburban  houses  more  people 
will  be  farther  from  their  neighborhood 
stores  and  will  do  most  of  their  shopping 


Baskets  of  packaged  meat  ready  for  the  quick  freeze  unit.  Supermarkets,  chain  and  independent,  increase  in  number. 
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by  automobile.  This  development  will 
require  independent  or  chain  supermarkets 
in  areas  where  they  have  not  been  before. 
This  would  tend  to  make  the  economies 
of  large  self-service  operations  available 
to  lower-income  consumers  who  did  not 
heretofore  have  advantage  of  them. 

In  many  products  speed  in  transportation 
must  be  utilized.  Many  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  at  the  tops  of  taste  and  nutritive 
value  when  they  are  harvested  at  the  peak 
of  their  maturity.  Such  crops,  with 
proper  packaging,  can  be  sped  to  market, 
in  containers  sized  for  each  consumer's 
needs,  and  arrive  there  in  the  full  flush  of 
their  value.  Already  airplane  transporta- 
tion of  these  commodities  is  under  way. 
The  future  holds  the  possibility  of  quick 
truck  transportation  to  nearby  communi- 
ties. 

An  experiment  in  the  marketing  of  pre- 
packaged fruits  and  vegetables  has  been 
conducted  for  the  past  18  months  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  collaboration  with  the  Ohio 
State  University,  a  group  of  packaging 
suppliers  and  one  of  the  large  chain  stores, 
a  pilot  plant  for  central  automatic  pre- 
packaging of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  their  self-service  sale  from  open-topped 
refrigerator  cases. 

Packaged  in  this  plant  on  a  machine 
with  heat-sealed  transparent  overwraps 
are:  Asparagus,  beans,  beets,  broccoli, 
brussels  sprouts,  celery,  cauliflower,  corn, 
endive,  leaf  and  head  lettuce,  green  onions, 
parsley,  peas,  parsnips,  peppers,  rhubarb, 
radishes,  spinach,  tomatoes,  turnips, 
grapes,  lemons,  pears,  plums,  and  straw- 
berries. 

First,  3  stores  were  set  up  to  market 
these  items,  later  10  stores  were  included  in 
the  experiment.  Every  item  was  sold  at 
exactly  the  same  price  as  that  which  pre- 
vailed for  unpackaged  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  other  stores  of  the  same  chain  on 
the  same  day.  No  outside  advertising  or 
publicity  was  used  to  promote  the  pack- 
aged produce.  The  acceptance  of  it  was 
left  entirely  to  the  consumer's  desire. 
Sales  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  these 
stores  rose  sharply  and  stayed  up.  The 
produce  placed  in  a  row  of  4  open-topped 
refrigerator  cases  appealed  to  consumers 
first  on  the  basis  of  the  cleanliness.  There 
was  no  litter  of  lettuce  and  carrot  tops 
which  in  other  stores  clerks  are  kept  busy 
trimming  and  discarding.  The  operation 
is  entirely  self-service.  The  convenience 
also  appealed  to  the  customer.  Every 
package,  open-faced,  is  prelabelcd  with  the 


Trimmed,  weighed,  priced,  and  dis- 
played in  open-faced  containers, 
these  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
ready  for  self-service  customers. 


weight  or  quantity  and  price  and  the 
shopper  can  pick  up  the  package,  pass  on 
to  the  cashier,  pay  her  bill,  and  go  out. 
There  was  no  waiting  in  line  at  the  scales 
for  weighing. 

In  addition  to  this,  marked  economy  was 
shown  in  the  handling  of  the  fresh  produce. 
Shelf  service  which  in  the  case  of  produce 
means  maintenance  of  peak  quality  and 
appearance  was  lifted  from  1  to  5,  and 
even  10,  days.  Up  to  60  percent  of  the 
waste  previously  resulting  from  trimming 
and  spoilage  was  eliminated.  This  service 
also  is  expected  to  save  the  cost  of  packag- 
ing when  a  slightly  larger  volume  is 
available. 

These  new  trends  in  packaging  and 
processing  food  forecast  a  new  type  of 
grocery  store.  Some  of  these  changes  in 
stores  will  appear  in  the  immediate  future 
as  the  result  of  postwar  adjustments. 
And  with  the  continued  improvements  in 
packaging  and  processing,  the  grocery 
store  of  a  decade  from  now  may  be  as  far  a 
cry  from  one  of  our  modern  establishments 
as  an  up-to-date  store  today  is  from  the 
old  cracker-box,  pickle-barrel  crossroads 
establishment  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  war,  because  of  labor  shortages, 
brought  about  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  self-service  shops.  Many  small 
independent  grocers  were  forced  to  go  in 
for  self-service.  But,  of  course,  many  of 
them  will  return  to  their  old  ways  when 
adequate  help  is  available.  However,  a 
substantial  proportion  will  continue  to  let 
the  customer  wait  on  himself. 

A  greater  expansion  of  supermarkets  is 
definitely  ahead.  The  continued  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  of  packaging  and 
processing  may  continue  until  in  the  dis- 
tant future  the  grocery  store  becomes  a 
clerkless  establishment  and  counters  and 
shelves  will  be  replaced  by  brightly 
lighted  open-topped  refrigerators.  These 
may  not  feature  separate  items  of  foods. 
In  their  place  may  be  complete  precooked 
meals,  processed  in  mass  production  in 
sanitary  kitchens  and  frozen  for  storage 
and  handling. 
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from  U.  S.  Government  Agencies 


Electric  service  will  be  brought  to 
1,329,000  rural  homes  in  the  first  3  years 
after  materials  and  manpower  become 
available  according  to  present  plans  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration-finan- 
ced cooperatives.  A  5-year  program  of  the 
REA  groups  and  all  other  agencies  con- 
templates electric  service  for  3,566,000 
rural  consumers  now  without  electricity, 
and  would  involve  an  investment,  by  both 
FEA  borrowers  and  private  power  inter- 
ests, of  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

The  REA,  which  is  at  the  threshold  of  the 
greatest  period  of  activity  in  its  history,  has 
recently  been  moved  from  St.  Louis  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  clothing  situation  that  exists  today 
accentuates  the  need  for  the  cooperation  of 
all  consumers  in  an  effort  to  bring  success 
in  this  period  of  reconversion,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics.  Many  of  the  52/2  million 
women  in  the  United  States  spend  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  family  income.  "Women," 
the  Bureau  points  out,  "can  exert  a  tre- 
mendous influence  in  establishing  our  na- 
tional economy.  The  need  for  restricted 
buying  is  great.  The  use  of  cloth  ing  on 
hand  should  be  extended  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Mending,  remaking,  and  handing 
down  will  probably  remain  as  important 
in  1946  as  during  the  war.  Buying  should 
be  limited  to  the  families'  actual  needs 
with  care  being  taken  to  obtain  as  durable 
garments  as  are  available." 

How  well  Americans  are  fed,  nutrition- 
ally speaking,  can  be  learned  in  a  rough 
way,  at  least,  from  surveys  of  the  national 
average  consumption  of  food,  but  such 
surveys  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  accord- 
ing to  Faith  Clark,  food  economist  of  the 
USDA.  "Many  people  get  much  less  than 
average  and  others  get  more,"  says  Miss 
Clark.  "Every  dietary  survey  has  shown 
that  people  on  low  incomes  get  much  less 
calcium,  for  example,  than  higher-in- 
come families,  because  on  low  incomes 
they  buy  less  milk  and  fewer  milk  products 
— the  most  important  foods  for  this  mineral. 
Of  all  the  nutrients,  however,  two  vitamins 


— ascorbic  acid  and  niacin — vary  most 
widely  with  income.  This  is  because  the 
consumption  of  citrus  fruit,  important  for 
ascorbic  acid,  and  of  meat,  important  for' 
niacin,  increases  markedly  as  incomes  rise 
and  drops  as  incomes  fall." 

Truck  crops  are  in  liberal  supply  this 
winter.  The  present  prospects  are  that  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  commercial  truck  crops 
will  be  exceeded  only  by  1944  and  1945 
production.  All  winter  crops  except  arti- 
chokes, kale,  green  peppers,  shallots,  and 
tomatoes  are  expected  to  produce  smaller 
crops  than  in  1945,  but  even  so  supplies  of 
these  vegetables  should  be  ample  in  most 
instances. 

Commercially  canned  vegetables  are  in 
as  large  supply  this  season  as  in  the  previ- 
ous season.  The  record  large  pack  in  the 
1945-46  season  about  offsets  the  smaller- 
than-usual  quantities  on  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season.  With  the  1945  potato 
crop  the  third  largest  on  record,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  potatoes  for  market  is  as- 
sured at  least  until  the  new  crops  of  1946 
come  to  market  in  volume. 

More  RED  apples  for  consumers  may  be 
the  result  of  tests  conducted  by  fruit  special- 
ists at  the  Plant  Industry  Station  of  the 
USDA  at  Beltsville,  Md.  In  a  9-acre  sec- 
tion of  the  orchard,  red  strains  of  the  im- 
portant varieties  of  apples  are  being  tested. 

Long-lasting  cotton,  that  is  cotton  that 
is  extremely  resistant  to  rot  or  mildew,  may 
be  on  the  market  soon  as  a  result  of  a  new 
process  for  treating  it.  The  process  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Southern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Chemistry. 

The  new  material  has  the  strength  and 
appearance  of  ordinary  cotton  and  the 
ability  to  resist  attack  of  rot-producing  or- 
ganisms. Four  nots  are  very  important  to  its 
usefulness.  It  is  not  discolored,  it  is  not 
toxic,  it  does  not  have  an  odor,  and  it  is  not 
sticky.  Clothing  made  from  the  treated 
cloth  is  resistant  to  mildew  or  rot  in  damp 
climates.  And  the  fact  the  material  is 
nontoxic  and  rot-resistant  makes  it  excel- 


lent for  bags  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  as 
well  as  for  other  food  products. 

Price  increases  have  been  general  in  all 
lines  of  clothing  but  they  have  varied  for 
the  different  types.  Some  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  increases  between  June  1939 
and  June  1945  are  shown  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  index,  as  follows: 

Women's  percale  housedresses,  135 
percent 

Men's  shorts,  110  percent 
Men's  cotton  pajamas,  106  percent 
Women's  cotton  nightgowns,  89  percent 
Women's  cotton  street  dresses,  75  per- 
cent 

Men's  cotton  work  shirts,  71  percent 

Men's  overalls,  69  percent 

Cotton  percale  yard  goods,  63  percent 

Food  supplies  that  were  adequate,  high- 
quality,  and  well-balanced  were  shown  to 
Arkansas  homemakers  during  the  Parade 
of  the  Pantry  Stores  Week,  sponsored  by 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  College  of  Agriculture. 

Displays  in  store  windows,  studies  of 
food  supplies  based  on  the  "basic  7"  food 
groups,  and  observations  of  proper  storage 
facilities  were  among  the  county  activities 
of  the  week. 

In  Greene  County,  1 1  stores  had  food- 
preservation  displays  prepared  by  the 
Home  Demonstration  Clubs.  Subjects  for 
the  displays  included  vitamins  from  the 
pantry  shelf,  a  day's  food  supply  from  the 
pantry  shelf,  gardens,  modern  canning 
equipment,  and  a  year's  canning  budget 
for  one  person. 

Variations  in  labeling  of  the  nutritional 
content  of  48  prepared  cereals  were  re- 
vealed in  a  survey  of  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Such  variations,  it  is  pointed  out, 
increase  the  marketing  problems  for  home- 
makers. 

Standardization,  grading,  and  labeling 

ranked  high  among  the  questions  studied 
by  consumer  groups  during  the  war  years, 
according  to  a  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Consumer  Relations  in  Advertising,  Inc. 
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GUIDE  POSTS 


What  Women  Want 

Quality,  grace,  charm,  and  common 
sense  in  goods  is  what  women  want, 
according  to  a  homemaker  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Not  long  ago,  she  writes,  a 
group  of  women,  over  the  needlework  at 
a  "sewing  party"  were  talking  of  their 
likes  and  dislikes.  They  all  thought 
streamlining  had  gone  too  far.  "Handles 
on  pans  are  so  short  and  thick  one  cannot 
grasp  a  pan  easily  and  can  get  burned.  The 
old-fashioned  knob  on  lids  was  much  safer. 
Many  of  us  simply  hate  those  round-topped 
refrigerators.  What  is  the  matter  with  a 
flat  top  we  ask?  And  those  crazy  buxom 
front  radios!  Heavenly  days!  When 
everybody  is  trying  to  reduce,  does  one 
want  to  look  at  one  of  those  chesty,  hippy, 
too  fat  perils?  Same  goes  for  chairs  with 
arms  about  a  foot  wide,  clumsy  as  any  of 
the  much-scorned  Mission  of  1910! 

"We  all  thought  it  silly  to  put  those 
short  useless  garters  on  the  back  of  cor- 
sets. .  .  .  We  all  had  this  'peeve' — the 
corset,  the  vest,  and  the  slip  have  a  differ- 
ent height  of  neckline.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  a  neat  line  in  the  back  if  the  vest  is 
about  6  inches  too  high  above  the  corset. 
Why  not  cut  vest  down  lower  in  back  so 
it  won't  show  so  much  above  top  of 
corset?  Slips  should,  for  same  reason,  be 
rounded — not  that  V-style  top,  unlike  any 
of  the  other  garments.  Slips  are  getting 
too  bias  and  hang  badly  after  ironing." 

A  Little  Warmth 

Winter  is  still  king.  A  little  warmth, 
therefore,  will  speed  up  many  household 
jobs,  say  home  economists.  Furniture 
polish  that  is  stored  in  a  cold  place  if 
heated  to  room  temperature  before  being 
used  will  penetrate  the  pores  of  wood 
faster.  Paints  spread  smoothly  when 
warm.  And  tepid  water  is  better  than 
cold  for  watering  house  plants. 


New  Plastic 

It's  in  the  bag.  A  new  plastic  used  for 
handbags  is  proving  to  be  a  better  substi- 
tute for  leather  than  any  previously  used 
synthetic  and  is  more  comparable  with 
leather  in  cost.  The  new  plastic  is  called 
"unsupported  flexible  thermo-plastic  ma- 
terial." The  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion now  permits  manufacturers  to  make 
handbags  of  this  plastic  to  sell  for  prices 
as  high  as  are  permitted  for  leather  bags. 

Read  It  Twice 

What  you  don  t  get  is  as  important  some- 
times as  what  you  do  get.  Take  insurance 
policies,  for  example.  The  front  page  will 
have  large  type  figures  about  the  highest 
possible  maximum  benefits.  But  the  limi- 
tations usually  are  printed  in  small  type 
on  the  second  and  third  pages.  What  you 
expect,  if  you  don't  read  carefully,  may  be 
taken  away  on  pages  2  and  3- 


Victory  Collections 

In  St.  Louis,  bins  placed  in  2,000 
grocery  stores  made  convenient  deposi- 
tories for  canned  food  for  the  hungry 
people  of  enemy-invaded  countries.  In 
other  cities,  churches,  clubs,  or  schools 
spearhead  the  campaign. 

In  this  Nation-wide  collection  of  food 
(see  story  on  p.  3)  protein  foods  (canned 
milk,  meats,  fish)  are  most  needed,  but 
baby  foods  and  fruits  and  vegetables  also 
are  wanted.  UNRRA  pays  all  shipping 
charges  from  the  community  where  the 
food  is  collected  and  clears  the  shipments 
through  22  regional  warehouses  for  the 
trip  overseas. 

The  program  is  a  continuing  one,  so  if 
your  group  hasn't  done  anything  about  it 
yet,  now's  a  good  time  to  start.  Head- 
quarters of  the  Victory  Collection  of 
Canned  Foods  are  at  100  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York  7,  New  York. 


Canned  Turkey 

For  the  very  small  family  that  does  not 
find  it  economical  to  buy  a  large  turkey, 
there  will  be  increasing  quantities  of  the 
canned  product  available  on  grocery 
shelves  in  the  future,  according  to  the 
USDA.  Canning  of  turkey  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1938,  only 
about  30,000  pounds  of  turkey  were 
canned — this  amounting  to  about  one 
carload.  In  1944  a  large  share  of  the 
132,000,000  pounds  of  all  canned  poultry 
was  turkey. 


F  for  February,  furniture 

February  is  the  month  of  furniture  sales, 
or  at  least  it  was  in  prewar  years.  Anc 
buying  furniture  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Whether  it  is  a  table  for  the  kitchen,  a 
chair  for  the  living  room,  or  a  chest  of 
drawers  for  the  bedroom,  there  is  always 
a  confusing  variety  of  makes  and  design 
to  choose  from.  The  customer  usually 
does  not  know  which  pieces  are  strongly 
constructed  of  good  materials  and  which 
will  be  most  serviceable. 

New  Zealand  is  helping  its  buyers  to 
solve  this  problem.  The  N.  Z.  Standards  ] 
Institute  has  issued  standard  specifications 
for  household  furniture.  The  specifica- 
tions set  minimum  standards  for  the  class 
and  grade  of  timber  to  be  used,  for  basic 
construction,  such  as  timber  dimensions 
and  methods  of  jointing,  and  for  work 
manship  and  finish.  These  points  the 
customer  cannot  check  by  ordinary  in- 
spection. The  Standard  Mark  is  his  as- 
surance that  he  is  getting  quality  pieces. 

LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday— Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.     12: 15  p.  m.  EST 

11:15  a.  m.  CST 

iO:  15  a.  m.  MST 

9: 15  a.  m.  PST 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions,  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.     Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Booby  trapping  eggs 


•  A  fresh  egg,  you  might  think  offhand, 
is  a  fresh  egg. 

Not  so,  the  same  egg  can  be  fresh  in  one 
State  and  not  fresh  in  another.  In  one 
State,  for  example,  eggs  may  be  labeled 
fresh  if  they  are  less  than  5  days  old.  In 
another  an  egg  is  fresh  if  it  has  not  been  in 
storage  for  longer  than  45  days  and  is 
Grade  A  or  better  in  quality.  In  a  third 
State  a  fresh  egg  is  an  egg  that  is  sound, 
sweet,  clean,  and  full.  In  a  fourth  State 
a  Grade  A  egg  less  than  14  days  old  is 
fresh. 

That  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
fusion egg  laws  have  created.  Depending 
on  the  State  you  live  in,  "Large"  on  a 
carton  of  eggs  may  mean  that  individual 
eggs  may  weigh  anywhere  from  1%  to  2 
ounces  minimum  up  to  3  ounces;  Small 
eggs  may  weigh  from  16  to  20}£  ounces  a 
dozen,  with  no  limits  for  individual  eggs; 
Medium  eggs  may  weigh  from  20  to  21 
ounces  a  dozen,  with  no  minimum  or 
maximum  limits  for  individual  eggs;  and 
other  egg-size  terms  have  the  same  kind 
of  quicksilvery  inexactness.  Then,  of 
course,  in  some  States  no  attempt  has  been 
made  at  all  to  define  the  size  terms,  so  they 
can  mean  anything. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  States  have  egg 
grade  laws.  Of  these  States,  26  use  super- 
seded Federal  definitions  as  the  basis  of 
their  regulations,  5  use  grades  that  are 
based  on  definitions  of  local  creation  which 
are  variable,  while  8  adopted  the  procedure 
of  following  the  U.  S.  Grade  definitions  in 
their  laws. 

All  these  examples  of  egg  law  confusion, 
according  to  a  report  on  egg-marketing 
problems  by  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion, reflect  the  situation  as  it  existed  at 


the  end  of  1944.  No  substantial  change 
has  taken  place  since  then. 

Egg  laws,  it  should  be  noted,  are  no 
exception;  similar  laws  apply  to  almost 
all  food  products.  Legislators,  in  a  well- 
intentioned  effort  to  do  something  for  pro- 
ducers or  consumers  in  their  States,  put 
their  specific  remedies  on  the  law  books, 
forgetting  in  this  age  of  One  World  that 
this  is  also  One  Country  and  not  48  sep- 
arate principalities.  The  result  is  that 
producers  and  distributors  of  eggs  and 
other  farm  products  must  be  high  hurdlers 
and  obstacle  runners  to  get  their  products 
to  consumers  through  the  maze  of  conflict- 
ing market  regulations.  When  farm  prod- 
ucts must  run  obstacle  races  to  get  to  city 
markets  they  cost  more.  The  additional 
cost  doesn't  make  the  products  any  better 
in  the  end,  and  it  doesn't  get  back  to  the 
producer.  It  is  an  additional,  unproduc- 
tive charge  which  reduces  farm  incomes 
and  adds  to  consumer  food  costs  and 
confusion. 

Take  the  provision  in  one  State  which 
requires  that  the  shell  of  every  egg  coming 
into  that  State  from  another  State  must  be 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  shipping 
State  preceded  by  the  word  "Shipped." 
Does  that  make  the  egg  taste  any  better? 

In  another  State  every  egg  that  has  been 
subjected  to  refrigeration  for  any  length 
of  time  must  have  the  word  "storage" 
stamped  on  the  eggshell  in  letters  }i-inch 
high. 

Sensible  egg  regulations  would  lubricate 
egg  marketing  by:  (1)  Preventing  the  sale 
of  inedible  eggs  as  food;  and  (2)  identify- 
ing egg  quality  and  weight  so  that  every 
purchaser  would  know  precisely  the  qual- 
ity and  weight  of  the  egg  she  is  buying. 


Just  how  to  clear  the  jungle  of  laws 
that  has  overgrown  marketing  has  been 
the  subject  of  study  by  Federal  and  State 
marketing  experts  for  a  dozen  years. 

If  the  Federal  specifications  were  uni- 
versally adopted,  eggs  could  be  graded 
and  packaged  in  any  State  in  the  Union 
and  everyone  who  handled  them,  down 
to  the  housewife  who  bought  them  finally, 
would  know  that  the  Grade  A  identified 
eggs  that  could  be  eaten  pleasurably  for 
breakfast,  that  "Large"  on  the  label 
meant  that  the  eggs  weighed  from  24  to 
26  ounces  per  dozen,  and  that  the  date  on 
the  label  referred  to  the  day  the  eggs  were 
actually  graded  for  quality. 

As  things  stand  now,  a  required  egg  label 
in  one  State  may  be  illegal  in  another  State. 
Indeed,  if  some  of  these  laws  were  actually 
enforced,  an  egg  shipper  couldn't  stay  out  of 
the  courts. 

Federal  grades  for  eggs  at  the  present 
time  are  used  in  some  States  under  a  coop- 
erative relationship  between  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
agencies.  The  program,  which  is  volun- 
tary, provides  for  the  training  and  licens- 
ing of  egg  graders  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Their  work,  however,  is  done 
under  State  supervision. 

Farm  and  city  organizations  interested 
in  the  emergence  of  an  era  in  which  pro- 
ducers receive  a  fair  return  for  providing 
everyone  with  a  nutritious,  satisfying 
diet,  might  make  it  their  job  to  look  into 
the  laws  in  their  States  which  apply  to 
the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

When  they  find  laws  which  put  boobv 
traps  in  the  market,  they  might  consider 
how  to  go  about  getting  them  repealed 
or  replaced  with  regulations  which  reflect 
postwar  needs  instead  of  prewar  prejudices. 

And  when  new  laws  are  up  for  considera- 
tion in  a  State,  the  report  on  egg  marketing 
suggests  that  they  be  measured  against 
three  principles: 

Is  the  law  necessary  and  reasonable? 

Can  it  be  enforced? 

Does  it  contribute  a  real  service  to  pro- 
ducers, handlers,  and  consumers? 

The  test  should  work  out  as  well  on 
proposed  laws  as  candling  does  on  eggs. 
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If  everybody  eats  well  in  1950 
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*Compared  with  probable  consumption,  estimated  at  1941  food  prices,  if  1950  is  a  year  of  average  prosperity. 


•As  world  consumption  goes,  we're  a  well- 
fed  Nation,  but  .  .  . 

Thousands  of  American  families  still 
haven't  the  means  to  buy  all  the  food  they 
need  for  health  and  efficiency.  We  know 
this  from  studies  which  show  that  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year 
generally  can't  afford  adequate  diets. 

Other  thousands  of  American  families 
who  have  enough  money  to  eat  well  aren't 
getting  good  diets  because  of  ignorance 
or   indifference   and   bad   food  habits. 

If  people  follow  along  this  same  eating 
pattern,  their  food  expenditures  in  1950, 
under  normally  prosperous  conditions, 
would  add  up  to  about  20.9  billion  dollars 
(at  1941  prices).  For  everybody  to  be 
well-fed  would  take  about  3-4  billion  extra 
dollars  in  food  purchases. 

This  is  underlined  in  a  recent  review 
of  food-buying  patterns  of  various  income 
groups,  as  set  forth  in  a  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  publication,  High-Level  Food 
Consumption  in  the  United  States.  An  analy- 
sis of  food  purchases  by  the  various  income 
groups  in  1941  shows  that: 

Scant  meals  are  the  general  rule  for  low- 
income  families  who  live  on  farms  as  well 
as  those  who  live  in  towns.  As  a  group, 
families  with  incomes  under  $1,000  don't 


get  nearly  enough  milk,  eggs,  tomatoes 
and  citrus  fruits,  leafy  green  and  yellow 
vegetables,  or  meat,  poultry,  and  fish. 

As  family  incomes  go  up,  from  under 
$500  to  $5,000,  food  consumption  increases 
not  only  in  the  total  number  of  pounds 
eaten  but  in  the  use  of  protective  foods, 
such  as  milk,  tomatoes  or  citrus  fruit, 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish. 

Families  with  incomes  between  $1,000 
and  $2,000  eat  much  better  than  those  with 
lower  incomes.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  farm  families,  whose  diets  are  quite  "re- 
spectable" except  for  shortages  of  tomatoes 
and  citrus  fruits  and  of  leafy  green  and  yel- 
low vegetables.  (Farm  homemakers  and 
garden  planners,  take  note.) 

Town  and  city  families  with  incomes 
between  $1,000  and  $2,000  also  eat  better 
than  those  with  lower  incomes.  But, 
even  at  this  income  level,  their  diets  re- 
main critically  short  in  leafy  green  and 
yellow  vegetables  and  milk. 

Somewhere  between  $1,000  and  $2,000 
incomes,  restricted  income  ceases  to  be 
the  principal  "villain"  in  the  malnutri- 
tion drama.  After  that,  lack  of  savvy  or 
plain  don't  care  is  increasingly  to  blame. 

After  the  $2,000  income  is  reached,  most 
families  get  sufficient  quantities  of  food 


unless  the  family  is  large.  Diet  shortages 
among  this  group  are  almost  entirely  due 
to  deficiencies  in  protective  foods. 

Question  for  farm  homemakers:  Does  your 
family  get  enough  tomatoes,  citrus  fruits, 
or  raw  vegetables  to  provide  ample  vitamin 
C?  Diets  of  even  well-to-do  farm  families 
tend  to  be  short  in  these  foods,  though  it 
would  be  simple  to  grow  and  can  tomatoes 
for  use  throughout  the  year. 

Question  for  nonfarm  homemakers:  Does 
your  family  get  enough  milk  and  leafy 
green  and  yellow  vegetables?  These  items 
are  likely  to  be  short  in  the  diets  of 
town  and  city  people,  even  when  they 
can  afford  to  buy  all  the  food  they  need. 

As  a  group,  families  with  incomes  over 
$5,000  buy  food  that  adds  up  to  more  cal- 
ories than  are  good  for  them — if  they  ac- 
tually eat  all  they  buy.  Probably  many 
of  these  excess  calories  are  wasted  in  the 
kitchen  or  at  the  dinner  table,  however. 
But  at  the  same  time  they're  buying  more 
than  they  need  of  some  kinds  of  food;  they 
are  skimping  on  purchases  of  other  foods 
they  need.  Thus,  nonfarm  families  with 
incomes  over  $5,000  generally  buy  about 
one-fifth  less  milk  than  they  need  and 
about  one-fourth  less  leafy  green  and  yel- 
low vegetables. 


What  we  seek  ultimately  is  a  high  level  of  food  consumption  that  will  provide  good  nutrition  for  everyone. 

— President  Truman,  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  the  Budget,  January  21,  1946. 
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We  have  the  land  and  the  know-how  to  produce  enough  food  for  everybody. 


Such  was  the  nutritional  state  of  the 
Nation  as  of  1941.  Since  then  incomes 
have  gone  up.  With  the  rise  in  incomes 
there  has  been  a  rise  in  food  consumption. 

During  the  war,  per  capita  food  con- 
sumption averaged  8  percent  above  the 
prewar  years,  1935-39.  Since  the  end  of 
hostilities  it  has  increased  still  further,  to 
somewhere  between  10  and  15  percent 
above  the  prewar  average.  But  we  don't 
eat  averages.  And  many  families  still 
haven't  the  money  to  buy  the  food  they 
need.  Actually  the  problem  of  serving 
nourishing  meals  is  harder  today  for  low- 
income  families  because  prices  are  up. 

Exactly  how  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans eat  inadequate  diets,  Government 
authorities  hesitate  to  estimate.  But 
findings  by  Government  agencies  and 
private  research  alike  confirm  the  fact  that 
inadequate  diet  continues  to  be  a  serious 
problem,  calling  for  positive  action. 

1950  food  objective 

Manv  cogent  reasons  why  we  should 
have  a  well-fed  America  as  our  1950  food 
objective  are  outlined  in  High-Level  Food 
Consumption  in  the  United  States. 

Better  diets  would  mean  greater  health 
and  well-being  for  average  Americans,  of 
all  income  groups.  Henry  C.  Sherman, 
noted  nutrition  authority,  points  out  that 
typical  American  diets,  at  all  income 
levels,  need  improving.    He  adds: 

"Improvement  even  of  dietaries  already 
adequate  and  supporting  a  level  of  health 
already  normal  results  in  better  growth 
and  development,  higher  attainment  in 
stamina  and  working  efficiency,  and  a 
longer  lease  of  healthier  and  more  useful 
and  satisfying  life." 

American  farmers  can  produce  enough 
to  feed  everybody  well.  They  proved  that 
during  the  war  when  food  production  was 
stepped  up  one-third.  Plain  truth  is,  farm- 
ers are  all  set  to  go  on  producing  at  such 
a  high  rate  that  they'll  face  marketing 
problems  and  falling  prices  if  food  con- 
sumption drops  to  prewar  levels. 

If  everybody  is  eating  well  in  1950,  the 
Nation  will  consume  48  billion  pounds 
more  food  than  if  we  eat  according  to  our 
1941  consumption  pattern,  under  condi- 
tions of  average  prosperity.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  increase  would  be  in  the  form 
of  milk  or  milk  products,  not  counting 
butter.  Ten  billion  pounds  would  be 
leafy  green  and  yellow  vegetables. 

At  1941  prices,  these  larger  food  pur- 
chases would  gross  American  business  3-4 


billion  extra  dollars  in  food  sales  above 
what  could  be  expected  under  a  normally 
prosperous  condition  in  1950.  Farmers 
would  stand  to  get  1.7  billion  extra  dol- 
lars directly  from  these  larger  food  sales. 

If  we  don't  distribute  the  food,  if  con- 
sumption drops  back  to  that  of  1941,  what 
then? 

About  31  million  American  families — 
one-fifth  of  our  population  —  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  escape  serious  under- 
nourishment in  1950,  under  average  busi- 
ness conditions — that  is,  neither  boom  nor 
depression — with  prices  at  1941  levels. 
Farmers  would  be  plagued  with  serious 
marketing  troubles  and  low  prices. 

Full  employment  alone  won't  accom- 
plish the  goal  of  good  diets  for  everybody 
in  1950,  though  it  would  bring  us  much 
nearer  to  our  objective.  Even  with  jobs 
for  everybody,  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  many  families  with  incomes  too  small 
to  afford  high-level  diets  at  regular  market 
prices.  Added  to  these  are  people  with 
higher-incomes  who  don't  eat  right,  be- 
cause they  don't  know  how  or  don't  care. 

For  farmers  to  grow  the  right  amounts 
of  the  right  kinds  of  food  to  meet  the 
national  needs  would  take  a  bit  of  doing 
but  they  have  the  land  and  know-how  to 
produce  the  necessary  food. 

Thanks  to  nutrition  research  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
agencies,  our  knowledge  of  national  food 
needs  is  now  extensive  and  is  increasing. 

New  discoveries  enable  farmers  to  shift 
production  to  varieties  of  foods  which  give 
larger  yields   and   are  more  nutritious. 


Agricultural  research  provides  the  basis 
for  an  accurate  food  budget  that  could  be 
set  up  and  improved  from  year  to  year  in 
the  light  of  new  findings  in  the  field  of 
food  production  and  food  use. 

Crux  of  the  problem  is  how  to  get  the 
food  distributed.  There's  no  easy  answer 
to  that  one.  But  it's  to  the  interest  of 
all  that  we  figure  out  a  way  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  a  well-fed  America. 

Income  has  been  shown  to  be  a  major 
cause  of  poor  diets.  How  to  get  over  this 
hurdle? 

Farmers  and  city  people  obviously  have 
a  common  interest  in  measures  that  pro- 
mote full  employment.  Farmers  also  have 
a  stake  in  measures  to  raise  the  purchasing 
power  of  low-income  groups.  A  recent 
survey  by  the  Department  of  Labor  showed 
that  lowest  income  families  were  spending 
70  percent  of  their  income  on  food  in  the 
fall  of  1944  as  compared  with  50  percent 
in  1942.  Not  much  chance  of  these 
families  increasing  their  food  purchases 
substantially,  unless  some  means  is  devised 
to  increase  their  purchasing  power. 

How  to  increase  the  food  purchases  of 
low-income  families? 

Direct  distribution  of  foods  is  one 
means  of  stimulating  food  consumption. 
This  was  used  extensively  during  the  de- 
pression 1930's.  Food  trades  didn't  like 
this  type  of  disposal,  however,  as  regular 
trade  channels  were  bypassed.  Also,  the 
surplus  foods  were  oftentimes  not  the  foods 
that  the  relief  clients  needed  most. 

Another  case  in  point  is  the  Food  Stamp 
Plan,  whereby  low-income  families  were 
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issued  blue  stamps  entitling  them  to  food 
in  addition  to  their  regular  food  pur- 
chases. This  program  won  the  support 
of  the  grocery  trade  as  well  as  the  low- 
income  families  who  received  the  addi- 
tional food.  Growing  from  a  small  be- 
ginning in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  May  1939 
to  a  peak  operation  covering  345  areas 
with  a  total  of  3-9  million  consumer  par- 
ticipants, the  program  stopped  expanding 
with  the  advent  of  the  war  and  was  ter- 
minated on  March  1,  1943-  but  not  before 
it  demonstrated  that  large-scale  programs 
to  increase  consumption  of  low-income 
people  can  work. 

One  food  disposal  idea  which  is  receiving 
considerable  attention  at  the  present  time 
is  the  Food  Allotment  Plan,  which  aims  to 
supplement  the  normal  food  budget  of  low- 
income  families  to  enable  them  to  buy  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diets.  The  plan  calls 
for  safeguards  to  insure  that  the  food  sub- 
sidy will  actually  be  spent  for  food  and 
will  be  in  addition  to  food  purchases  which 
the  family  would  normally  make. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  proposals 
that  have  been  advanced  for  breaking  the 
income  bottleneck  in  our  food  distribution 
system.  But  it's  indicative  of  a  growing 
awareness  that  something  needs  to  be 
done. 

Another  means  of  raising  food  consump- 
tion to  high  levels  is  to  get  the  facts  about 
good  diets  into  peoples'  minds  so  that 
they  will  want  to  eat  better. 


Without  knowledge  or  proper  food 
habits,  a  homcmaker  may  not  make  wise 
food  purchases.  As  the  Government  agen- 
cy concerned  with  the  production  of  food, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
long  recognized -its  obligation  to  conduct 
research  on  food  and  nutrition  and  to  make 
these  findings  known  as  a  guide  not  only 
to  farmers  who  produce  the  food  but  to 
all  those  who  eat  the  food.  Grown-ups 
have  a  way  of  wanting  what  they  like  and 
bucking  sudden  changes  in  their  eating 
habits,  even  when  reminded  of  the  error 
of  their  ways.  However,  some  progress 
has  been  made  as  a  result  of  the  continual 
plugging  away  by  the  various  agencies 
concerned  with  improving  nutrition. 

Our  wartime  need  to  mobilize  the  full 
strength  of  our  Nation  gave  added  impetus 
to  nutrition  education.  Undoubtedly  a 
considerable  part  of  the  tremendous  step- 
up  in  milk  consumption  during  the  war 
years  was  the  result  of  a  growing  knowl- 
edge of  nutrition  by  American  families. 

Children's  food  habits  are  easier  to 
guide  than  those  of  adults  who  have 
already  become  set  in  their  ways.  For 
this  reason  more  nutrition  education  in  the 
early  grades  is  urged  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing adequate  food  consumption  for  every- 
body. 

This  brings  us  to  another  line  of  attack 
on  the  problem  of  malnutrition.  It's  the 
service  approach,   as   exemplified   by  the 


school  lunch  program,  in-plant  feeding 
programs,  and  the  improvement  in  facil- 
ities for  food  handling. 

The  idea  behind  the  service  approach  is 
this:  People  will  eat  better  sooner  if 
better  eating  is  made  easier. 

Potentialities  for  improving  the  eating 
habits  of  our  boys  and  girls  and,  inciden- 
tally, expanding  our  present  markets  for 
farm  products  are  obvious  if  the  School 
Lunch  Program  could  be  extended  to  reach 
all  our  school  boys  and  girls. 

A  similar  twofold  purpose  is  accom- 
plished by  the  industrial  feeding  program. 
Begun  as  a  war  measure  to  promote  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  war  workers,  the 
in-plant  feeding  program  also  recommends 
itself  as  a  measure  for  improving  food 
habits  and  thereby  increasing  the  market 
for  farm  goods. 

Last  but  not  least  in  the  service  approach 
to  the  problem  of  increased  food  consump- 
tion is  cutting  of  marketing  costs. 

Low-income  families  can  buy  more  food 
if  prices  are  lower.  Efficient  business  is 
good  business,  so  the  middleman  stands  to 
profit,  too,  from  measures  that  will  cut 
down  waste  and  needless  expense  in  distri- 
bution and  will  increase  sales. 

Not  only  farmers  but  the  whole  Nation 
will  profit  from  a  well-fed  America.  The 
efforts  of  agriculture  have  been  not  only  to 
produce  food  for  sale  but  food  which  will 
make  the  Nation  strong. 


If  everybody  is  well-fed  in  1950,  farmers  will  have  double  cause  to  give  thanks.  Thanks  because  they  and  their  neighbors  will  be 
getting  all  the  food  they  need.    Thanks  because  larger  food  sales  will  mean  Icrger  incomes  for  farmers. 
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Hens  wrap  up  a  lot  of  nutrition  in  an  eggshell.  Here  is  some  in- 
side egg  information  to  enable  you  to  profit  from  flush  spring 
production. 


facts  fn  an  egg  shell 


•  Egg  myths  don't  crack  as  easily  as 
eggshells.  And,  for  that  matter,  eggshells 
may  not  crack  so  easily  in  the  future 
either.  Poultry  experts  are  now  trying  to 
breed  hens  that  will  lay  eggs  with  tougher 
shells. 

But  about  the  egg  myths: 

(1)  White  eggs  are  better  than  brown 
eggs,  or  brown  eggs  are  better  than  white 
eggs. 

(2)  Egg  yolk  color  indicates  nutritive 
quality. 

(3)  Raw  and  soft-cooked  eggs  are  more 
easily  digested  than  hard-cooked  eggs. 

(4)  Grade  AA  eggs  are  more  nutritious 
than  Grade  B  eggs. 

(5)  A  dozen  eggs  is  a  dozen  eggs. 
False,  all  five  myths!    All  belong  in  a 

nonsense  omelet. 

One  dozen  eggs  may  contain  as  much  as 
50  percent  more  egg  than  another  dozen 
eggs.  Under  U.  S.  Consumer  Grades  for 
eggs,  Jumbo-sized  eggs  must  weigh  at 
least  28  ounces  a  dozen.  Small  eggs  need 
weigh  only  18  ounces  per  dozen.  Extra 
Large  eggs  must  weigh  at  least  26  ounces 
per  dozen.  A  dozen  Large  eggs  must  weigh 
at  least  24  ounces,  and  Medium  eggs  must 
weigh  at  least  21  ounces.  You  actually 
get  the  equivalent  of  4  more  eggs  in  a 
dozen  Large  eggs  than  you  get  in  a  dozen 
Small  eggs.  On  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  egg  you  get  per  dozen,  Small  eggs  should 
sell  for  25  percent  less  than  Large  eggs,  on 
a  comparative  food  value  basis;  Medium 
eggs  should  sell  for  12%-percent  less  than 
Large  eggs;  Extra  Large  eggs  are  worth  an 


8}s-percent  premium  over  Large  eggs;  and 
Jumbo  eggs  rate  a  16/3-percent  premium 
over  the  price  of  Large  eggs. 

Does  the  color  of  the  yolk  tell  you  any- 
thing about  the  nutrients  in  the  egg?  It 
does  not.  Egg  nutrients  depend  on  the 
season,  and  the  hen's  diet.  Pale  yolks  in 
eggs  laid  by  hens  nurtured  on  cod  liver  oil 
may  be  twice  as  rich  in  vitamins  A  and  D 
as  are  deep-yellow  yolks  from  eggs  laid  by 
hens  on  hit-or-miss  diets. 


Are  top-quality  eggs  more  nutritious 
than  eggs  of  lesser  grades?  They  taste 
better,  they  look  better,  but  nutritionists 
say  nutritive  value  is  the  same,  a  fact  to 
keep  in  mind  when  you  are  balancing  a 
food  budget. 

Eggshell  color,  what  does  it  tell  you? 
The  answer — nothing.  Eggshell  color  de- 
pends primarily  on  the  breed  of  the  bird 
and  has  no  bearing  on  nutritive  quality. 
Before  the  Civil  War,  New  England  farm- 


EGGS  ARE  PLENTIFUL 

Price  ceilings  on  top-grade  eggs  were  cut  2  cents  a  dozen  on  December  27,  1944.  Two 
more  cents  were  knocked  off  the  ceiling  on  January  3, 1946,  and  successive  reductions  will  clip 
about  20  cents  altogether  off  of  the  ceiling  price  by  the  middle  of  this  month  (March). 

OPA,  by  reducing  its  ceilings,  concedes  that  mother  nature  is  a  pretty  fair  price  fixer  herself. 
Spring  starts  natural  processes  in  hens  humming  and  as  a  result  eggs  pour  into  the  market. 

Mother  nature,  plus  farmers'  wartime  exertions,  produced  the  second  highest  crop  in  history 
in  1945,  more  than  4  billion  300  million  dozens  of  them.  With  meat  short  and  eggs  plentiful, 
consumers  ate  more  eggs  in  1945  than  in  any  other  year  in  history,  more  than  an  egg  a  day  for 
a  per  capita  consumption  of  398  for  the  whole  year.  Besides  what  civilians  ate,  the  armed  forces 
took  500  million  dozens  of  eggs,  about  20  percent  of  the  year's  production.  Almost  500  million 
dozens  of  eggs  were  shipped  overseas  during  1945. 

About  as  many  hens  as  laid  the  near-record  number  of  eggs  in  1945  will  be  on  the  job  in 
1946  and  will  probably  lay  almost  as  many  eggs.  With  smaller  requirements  for  the  armed 
forces  this  month  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  eggs  will  be  plentiful  enough  to  permit  everyone 
who  has  a  yen  for  better  tasting,  more  nutritious  foods  to  toss  an  extra  egg  into  the  recipe,  and 
to  eat  more  of  them  with  increasing  quantities  of  bacon  and  ham. 

Special  laws  protect  manufacturers  against  losses  arising  from  war  production  contracts. 
To  insure  egg  producers  against  losses  resulting  from  gearing  their  production  up  to  wartime 
goals  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  supporting  farm  egg  prices  at  29  cents  a  dozen 
(Midwest  average,  27  cents  per  dozen).  If  egg  prices  sag  the  Department  will  step  in  and  buy 
eggs  to  maintain  these  prices.  First  it  will  buy  powdered  eggs  and  then  frozen  eggs,  if  that  is 
necessary  to  keep  prices  steady. 

The  29-cent  average  price  per  dozen  is  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  eggs,  a  price  which 
is  designed  to  give  the  same  purchasing  power  to  a  dozen  eggs  today  that  it  had  back  in  1910  14. 
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Consumers'  guide 


ers  raised  Rhode  Island  Red  and  Plymouth 
Rock  flocks  which  laid  brown  eggs.  New 
York  farmers  raised  White  Leghorns  which 
laid  white  eggs.  Then,  a  white  egg  in  New 
England  and  a  brown  egg  in  New  York 
usually  indicated  an  imported,  older  egg. 
With  modern  egg-handling  methods  eggs 
can  be  shipped  thousands  of  miles  into  a 
city  and  be  of  better  quality  than  an  egg 
laid  a  half  mile  up  the  road  if  the  neighbor- 
ing egg  is  not  handled  properly. 

Are  hard-cooked  eggs  less  digestible 
than  soft-cooked  or  raw  eggs?  Not  neces- 
sarily. Doctors  start  infants  off  on  a 
diet  of  cooked  yolks.  Hard-cooked,  soft- 
cooked,  or  raw  eggs  are  more  or  less 
equally  digestible.  What  makes  the  dif- 
ference in  the  digestibility  of  hard-  or 
soft-cooked  eggs  is  how  you  cook  them. 
The  secret  is  in  even,  slow  heating. 


WE  (CUT  PER  DOZE.N  fcG&S 
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There  is  nothing  mythological  about 
U.  S.  Consumer  Grades  for  eggs.  They 
appear  on  labels  sealing  egg  cartons, 
throughout  the  country. 

U.  S.  Consumer  Grades  and  labels  for 
eggs  are  designed  to  tell  the  people  who 
buy  eggs  in  stores  the  quality  of  the  eggs, 
their  size,  and  the  date  on  which  the 
eggs  were  inspected.  To  guide  dealers  in 
buying  eggs  and  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  eggs  intelligently,  there  are 
other,  more  technical,  egg  grades. 

Consumers  spend  about  5  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  they  spend  on  food  for  eggs; 
farmers  in  1945  got  5  percent  of  their  total 
income  from  eggs,  1%  billion  dollars. 


The  reason  eggs  are  important  is  that 
they  are  a  very  good  food,  and  an  excellent 
cooking  ingredient.  They  are  not  only 
welcome  as  eggs  but  they  combine  readily 
with  almost  any  other  food  you  want  to 
dress  up  or  enrich.  They  are  a  good  source 
of  the  most  valuable  proteins  (proteins 
vary  in  food  value).  They  rate  excellent 
as  a  source  of  iron  and  phosphorus.  In 
a  sense  the  egg  is  also  an  over-sized  vita- 
min pill,  for  in  the  egg  the  hen  has 
wrapped  up  vitamins  A  and  D,  and  the  B 
vitamins,  thiamine,  and  riboflavin. 

Home  economists  have  starred  the  egg 
as  a  protective  food  and  they  say  eating  an 
egg  or  more  a  day  is  a  good  rule,  especially 
when  eggs  are  plentiful.  They  also  have 
something  to  say  about  buying,  preparing, 
and  storing  eggs. 

You  buy  eggs  by  U.  S.  Consumer  Grade 
if  you  can.  You  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
you  can  cut  food  costs  by  watching  egg 
sizes  and  buying  the  size  which  gives  you 
the  most  egg  for  the  money.  You  may  also 
save  money  by  selecting  the  lower  grades 
for  general  cooking  and  baking  purposes. 
Naturally  you  prefer  the  top  grades  when 
you  are  going  to  have  your  eggs  poached, 
fried,  or  soft-  or  hard-cooked.  Be  sure  to 
buy  your  eggs  in  a  store  where  they  are 
kept  in  a  refrigerator. 

It  takes  an  expert  with  a  candle  to  tell 
much  about  eggs  when  they  don't  have  a 
grade  label  on  them.  Dull  eggshells  indi- 
cate better  quality  than  glossy  smooth 
shells,  the  dullness  is  a  bloom  the  hen  put 
on  the  eggshell  to  help  seal  out  impurities 
and  contamination.  Clean  eggshells  are 
important  because  dirt  is  a  possible  source 
of  contamination.  When  you  break  open 
a  good  egg  it  will  have  no  off  odor,  the 
yolk  will  be  upstanding,  and  the  white 
will  be  thick  and  firm. 

Eggs  are  perishable.  After  you  get 
them  home  put  them  in  a  covered  bowl  in 


your  refrigerator  away  from  foods  with 
penetrating  odors  or  flavors.  You  never 
wash  the  eggs,  but  if  they  are  dirty  wipe 
them  clean  with  a  damp  cloth.  Avoid 
freezing  or  temperatures  below  30°  F.  If 
you  have  cracked  an  egg  accidentally  be 
sure  to  use  it  first.  Then  if  you  have  an 
egg  yolk  left  over  from  something  you 
whipped  up,  cover  it  with  cold  water  and 
store  in  a  cool  place.  Left-over  egg  whites 
should  be  stored  in  a  jar  with  a  tight  top. 


Just  about  every  one  of  America's  6  mil- 
lion farms  produce  eggs  enough  for  the 
family  with  a  small  surplus  for  sale.  Since 
a  2-ounce  egg  represents  about  6  ounces  of 
transformed  feed,  egg  production  is  higher 
where  feed  is  more  plentiful,  that  is,  in  the 
corn-producing  North  Central  States,  with 
Iowa  leading  the  country  in  egg  pro- 
duction. 

Egg  factories,  specialized  egg  farms 
where  the  hens  produce  eggs  on  an  assem- 
bly line  basis,  are  a  relatively  recent 
development.  They  are  located  for  the 
most  part  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  near  the  great  buying  and  eating 
areas. 

Hens  all  over  the  place  scatter  the  mar- 
keting of  eggs  all  over  the  place.  Every 
town  and  city  gets  some  or  all  of  its  eggs 
from  its  immediate  vicinity.  Most  large 
cities  in  addition  must  draw  on  distant 
egg-producing  areas  to  make  up  the  bal- 
ance of  its  egg  ration.   Consequently,  egg 
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marketing  doesn't  lend  itself  to  a  neat 
chart  with  lines  going  directly  from  here 
to  there. 

Farmers  may  sell  their  eggs  directly  to 
consumers.  They  may  take  them  to  coun- 
try stores  and  trade  them  for  goods.  They 
may  trade  them  to  peddlers  for  their  wares. 
Some  farmers  sell  directly  to  retail  stores 
or  hotels  and  restaurants.  Many  sell  their 
eggs  to  country  shippers. 

Then  the  eternal  egg  has  produced  two 
relatively  new  marketing  devices:  the  pro- 
ducers' cooperative  and  the  egg  auction. 
Through  cooperatives  farmers  eliminate 
most  middlemen  and  distribute  eggs 
through  channels  they  organize  them- 
selves, which  include  concentration  and 
packing  points,  cold-storage  plants,  and 
city  distribution  agencies.  Most  egg  pro- 
ducer cooperatives  concentrate  on  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  top-quality  eggs. 

The  second  device  is  the  egg  auction. 
Farmers  deliver  their  eggs  once  or  twice  a 
week  to  a  central  location  where  the  eggs 
are  sorted  and  graded  and  put  up  for  sale 
at  auction  to  dealers. 

Once  eggs  get  into  marketing  channels 
the  logical,  or  illogical,  compulsions  of 
large-scale  marketing  take  over. 

Eggs  gather  at  concentration  points 
where  they  are  graded  and  packed.  The 
next  step  takes  them  either  to  cold-storage 
plants,  to  freezing  plants,  to  drying  fac- 
tories; or  into  channels  that  lead  to  more 
dealers,  and  eventually  to  the  retail  stores 
and  markets  where  consumers  pick  them 
up. 

Eggs  can  wander  around  a  long  time 
before  they  get  to  consumers.  Since  eggs 
are  perishable,  unless  they  are  handled 
carefully  and  efficiently,  they  can  spoil 
and  since  they  are  fragile  they  can  break. 
About  1  out  of  every  20  eggs  that  leave 
the  farm  is  lost  along  the  way. 

The  handling  also  costs  money.  From 
1935  through  1939  farmers  got  an  average 
of  77  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  by 
consumers  for  eggs.  In  September  1945, 
they  received  71  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
spent  at  retail  stores  for  eggs. 

Eggs  are  seasonal  products.  Hens  perk 
up  in  the  spring  and  slow  down  through 
the  summer  to  practical  retirement  in  the 
winter.  April  and  May  are  the  months 
when  eggs  cascade  into  nests,  so  that  60 
percent  of  the  eggs  produced  come  in  4 
spring  and  summer  months.  Eating  eggs 
is  relatively  unseasonal,  so  that  in  some 
months  more  eggs  are  being  laid  than  are 
eaten.    At  other  periods  more  eggs  are 


eaten  than  are  laid.  Cold-storage  plants 
even  up  supply  and  demand  for  you. 
The  eggs  left  over  in  the  spring  go  into 
storage  and  come  out  in  the  winter. 



When  you  cook  eggs 


The  handiest  little  compendium  of  egg  cooking 
hints  and  recipes  available  is  "Egg  Dishes  for  Any 
Meal"  (AWI-89),  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  and  free  for 
the  asking  from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Many  of  the  recipes  provide  for  two  amounts  of 
eggs,  the  lesser  quantity  gives  you  a  tasty  egg  dish, 
economically.  The  larger  egg  ration  provides  for 
more  food  value  and  sometimes  for  richer,  smoother 
egg  presentations. 

Eggs  should  always  be  cooked  at  a  low  to 
moderate  temperature.  Fast,  high-temperature 
cooking  gives  you  tough  leathery  eggs.  Cooling 
eggs  cooked  in  the  shell  quickly  in  cold  water  after 
they  have  been  slow-cooked  sometimes  keeps  the 
yolks  from  turning  green  and  at  the  same  time 
tends  to  prevent  the  shell  membrane  from  sticking 
to  the  egg  white. 

To  poach  eggs,  slip  them  into  boiling  salted 
water  from  a  saucer,  then  turn  the  fire  down  to 
a  simmer.  Use  a  shallow  pan  and  just  enough 
water  to  cover  the  eggs. 

Try  cooking  scrambled  eggs  in  a  double  boiler. 
Some  people  prefer  eggs  this  way. 

Egg  white  clears  cloudy  soup  to  a  near  trans- 
parency. 

Before  you  beat  egg  whites  let  them  stand  until 
they  come  to  room  temperature.  Add  a  pinch  of 
salt  for  more  foam.  When  combining  the  egg 
whites  with  other  ingredients  fold  the  whites  in, 
using  an  under-and-over  motion.  Don't  overmix 
or  some  of  your  egg  white  foam  will  go  down. 

When  you  make  custards,  to  avoid  curdling,  you 
add  the  sugar  to  the  eggs  and  not  to  the  hot  milk . . . 
add  hot  ingredients  to  the  egg  a  little  at  a  time  and 
don't  overcook.  In  making  mayonnaise  combine 
the  seasoning  with  the  egg  yolk  before  you  put  the 
oil  in,  then  add  the  oil  in  small  amounts  at  a  time. 


Like  everything  else  about  eggs,  the 
technique  of  storing  them  has  improved 
over  the  years.  Ways  have  been  found 
to  keep  eggs  through  the  use  of  mineral 
oil  baths  and  carbon  dioxide  so  that  de- 
terioration is  almost  imperceptible.  In- 
vestigations have  shown  how  to  keep 
eggs  free  from  strange  odors  and  flavors. 


Cold-storage  eggs,  generally  speaking,  are 
not  yet  as  reliable  as  fresh  eggs,  but  they 
are  cheaper  than  fresh  eggs,  just  as  nutri- 
tious, and  for  most  cooking  purposes, 
about  as  good. 

GI's  remember  not  too  happily  the 
dried  eggs  that  were  heaped  into  their 
mess  gear  overseas.  If  there  had  been  a 
chance  for  better  storage  and  time  in  the 
middle  of  a  war  to  give  each  mess  sergeant 
a  short  course  in  dried  egg  cookery  the 
story  might  have  been  different.  Actually 
dried  eggs,  dried  whites,  dried  yolks,  and 
dried  whole  eggs  may  win  a  place  beside 
the  other  staples  a  woman  keeps  around 
the  kitchen.  They  keep  almost  indefi- 
nitely; they  can  be  used  in  recipes  where- 
ever  eggs  are  called  for.  They  are  eco- 
nomical, convenient,  compact,  easy  to 
measure  out,  and  they  don't  crack  when 
you  fumble.  Cooking  With  Dried  Eggs 
(AIS-28)  is  the  title  of  an  introduction 
to  their  use  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics.  It  is  free  from  the 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Because  the  hen  is  not  economical  with 
shipping  space  when  she  packs  nutrition 
into  an  eggshell  the  war  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  dried  and 
liquid  eggs.  Dried  eggs  were  shipped 
overseas  in  one-fifth  of  the  shipping  space 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  necessary. 
From  1937  the  production  of  dried  eggs  in- 
creased about  600  times  to  a  figure  that 
represented  one-fifth  of  the  eggs  produced 
in  the  country  in  1944. 

In  the  average  prewar  year,  most  eggs 
consumed  were  shell  eggs,  but  a  substan- 
tial number  of  eggs  did  reach  consumers 
wrapped  up  in  other  foods.  A  few  eggs 
were  used  industrially.  Of  every  100  eggs 
produced  before  the  war,  about  80  were 
served  at  family  tables;  about  one-third 
of  an  egg  was  prepared  in  noodles;  about  8 
went  into  bakery  products;  about  1  went 
into  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing;  about 
1  went  into  ice  cream  and  candy;  about 
one-fifth  of  an  egg  went  into  prepared  flour 
puddings,  and  so  on;  about  4  were  used  for 
hatching  chickens  to  make  more  eggs; 
about  5  were  lost  through  spoilage  and 
breakage. 

A  very  small  quantity  went  into  medi- 
cines, into  leather  tanning  and  fur  dressing, 
into  the  manufacture  of  photographic  sup- 
plies, and  into  laboratories  where  they 
were  used  as  media  in  which  to  grow 
bacterial  cultures. 
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Consumers'  guide 


First  call  for  lunch 


Better  health,  better  scholarship, 
and  happier  children  are  in  the 
offing  for  communities  that  are 
starting  early  to  plan  a  school 
lunch  program. 

•  From  the  tops  of  old  cook  stoves  set  up 
in  the  cloakrooms  of  lonely  one-room 
schools  on  the  wind-whipped  prairies  and 
from  glistening  chromium  tables  in  pala- 
tial metropolitan  high  schools,  the  ides  of 
March  find  approximately  8  million  school 
children  receiving  the  benefits  of  a  noon- 
day lunch.  They  are  receiving  this  nutri- 
tious food  at  a  reasonable  price  through 
the  cooperation  of  local  school  officials 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Community  School  Lunch  Program. 

March  is  the  peak  month  for  participa- 
tion in  this  locally  sponsored  and  adminis- 
tered project  which  receives  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  both  money  and 
guidance.  March  is  also  the  month  for 
planning  improvements  in  existing  school 
lunch  operations  and  for  considering  the 
establishment  of  a  school  lunch  program 
in  schools  that  have  not  yet  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  community  and  Nation 
building  service  for  their  young. 

So  this  month  is  the  time  to  look  over 
just  what  results  the  program  has  yielded 
through  the  years  for  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  it.  Has  it  been  worth  Gov- 
ernment money,  the  communities'  efforts, 
and  the  cooperative  contributions  of  the 
myriad  organizations  and  individuals  that 
have  worked  together  in  this  flexible  plan? 

Strangely  enough  school  lunches  were 
born  of  the  depression.  Throughout  the 
serene  and  relatively  secure  days  of  the 
first  part  of  the  century,  during  WorldWar 
I  and  the  flashy,  spotty,  prosperity  of  the 
1920  s  no  one  seemed  to  care,  at  least 
on  a  national  basis,  where  the  school  kids 
ate  or  what.  Then  came  the  dismal  days 
of  the  early  1930's,  men  and  women  with 
idle  hands  and  empty  pockets,  farmers 
with  bumper  crops  and  bulging  bins  and 
empty  pockets.  To  give  men  work  and 
the  farmer  a  market,  school  lunches  first 
came  into  being  here  on  a  substantial  scale. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  and 
the  National  Youth  Administration  sup- 


plied needy  workers  to  build  and  serve  and 
administer  school  lunch  projects.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  food  on 
its  hands  which  it  had  purchased  under 
its  program  to  support  the  farmers'  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  donated  a 
portion  of  this  food  to  feed  the  youngsters 
at  noon.  And  school  lunches  did  help 
materially  to  serve  the  first  aims  which 
brought  it  to  life.  By  1941  WPA  had 
nearly  65,000  workers  on  school  lunch 
projects  in  25,000  schools,  NYA  furnished 
an  additional  16,000,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  donating  food- 
stuffs to  66,000  schools  at  the  rate  of  56 
million  pounds  a  month.  But  school 
lunches  did  more  than  accomplish  an 
emergency  economic  need,  they  killed  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  When  the  war 
came,  with  it  came  recognition  that  school 
lunches  had  done  even  more  than  accom- 
plish an  emergency  economical  need.  It 
was  learned  that  they  were  serving  to 
mitigate  the  force  of  the  inroads  of  hunger 
on  our  national  health. 

Dramatically  the  Army  found  and  an- 
nounced that  a  large  number  of  the  men 
rejected  for  Army  service  were  thrown 
out  because  of  disabilities  traceable  to 
nutrition  deficiencies  in  childhood  and 
youth.     The    importance    of   not  only 


feeding  our  children  well  but  of  training 
them  in  proper  eating  habits  was  spot- 
lighted. 

Congress,  convinced  of  the  need  of  the 
continuance  of  the  school  lunch  program 
appropriated  50  million  dollars  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1944.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  Federal  reimbursement  program,  as  it 
now  stands,  almost  4  million  children  in 
30,000  schools  were  receiving  a  well- 
balanced  lunch  based  on  Federal  nutrition 
requirements.  Since  that  time  the  program 
has  grown  so  that  this  year  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  8,000,000  children  will  benefit 
from  school  lunches.  Recognized  in  its 
own  right,  the  program  became  so  popular 
that  this  year  Congress  added  a  7-million- 
dollar  deficiency  appropriation  to  meet  the 
necessary  demands. 

Other  countries  were  ahead  of  ours  in 
recognizing  the  relationship  between  the 
school  child's  noonday  meal  and  national 
health.  The  Boer  War  opened  England's 
eyes  to  the  inroad  that  malnutrition  in 
youth  could  make  upon  the  nation's  safe- 
ty. In  1902  a  major  general  of  the  British 
Army  tossed  a  bombshell  into  the  counsels 
of  war  and  state  when  he  disclosed  that 
only  two  out  of  every  five  men  who 
wanted  to  enlist  in  the  armed  forces  were 
physically  fit  for  duty. 
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An  alarmed  public  rose  up  and  asked 
why.  Two  special  committees  of  tech- 
nical experts  were  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  dig  up  the  answer.  They  went 
to  work  investigating  the  general  social 
and  economic  causes  of  this  deterioration 
of  health  in  so  many  classes  of  people. 
And  they  came  up  not  only  with  the  cause 
but  a  way  to  stop  it.  Both  committees 
produced  the  same  conclusions.  They 
found  no  hereditary  taint  causing  this 
progressive  deterioration.  They  learned 
that  environmental  factors  counterbal- 
anced strength  at  birth  and  of  all  the 
elements  of  environment  that  were  con- 
tributing to  the  decay  of  the  people  they 
concluded  that  malnutrition  among  school 
children  led  the  list. 

Their  remedy?  It  was  a  practical  one. 
Find  a  working  scheme  to  be  sure  that  the 
school  child  was  fed.  It  was  a  revolu- 
tionary recommendation  but  the  threat  to 
the  National  safety  was  great.  They  came 
up  with  a  recommendation  that  school 
lunches  be  supported  wherever  possible  by 
private  funds,  public  funds  to  be  used  only 
when  costs  could  not  otherwise  be  met. 

It  wasn't  until  1906  that  Parliament  set 
the  pattern  which  in  a  rough  form  was  fol- 
lowed in  many  countries  including  our 
own.  They  passed  the  Provision  of  Meals 
Act.  This  law  transferred  school  feeding 
from  charities  to  local  educational  officials 
by  authorizing  them  to  install  restaurants 
for  serving  warm  meals  as  part  of  their 
school   equipment.    These   meals   to  be 


served  free  to  those  unable  to  pay  and 
charged  for  when  the  child  could  pay.  It 
was  not  a  mandatory  law.  Local  com- 
mittees on  which  the  school  board  was 
represented  could  decide  on  whether  or  not 
to  sponsor  the  program.  The  cost  of  the 
food  was  met  as  far  as  possible  by  parents 
and  voluntary  contributions  and  if  these 
sources  failed,  by  a  local  tax. 

In  1907  the  legislation  was  made 
stronger.  Medical  inspection  was  made 
compulsory  in  all  schools.  In  many 
schools  medical  officers  chose  the  children 
to  be  fed  and  approved  the  composition  of 
meals. 

The  results  on  the  health  of  the  children 
were  beginning  to  show  and  detriment  to 
the  health  when  they  weren't  fed  became 
equally  felt.  So  in  1914  schools  were 
authorized  to  serve  meals  throughout  the 
vacation  period  because  studies  showed 
that  the  benefits  of  feeding  during  the 
school  year  were  often  lost  during  vaca- 
tion when  the  meals  were  discontinued. 

Latin  American  experience  with  the 
school  lunch  program  is  also  significant. 
Although  school  feeding  was  not  under- 
taken on  a  national  scale  in  any  of  the 
countries  of  South  or  Central  America  until 


late  in  the  1920's  rapid  development  of 
lunch  programs  in  the  last  few  years  in- 
dicates that  public  authorities  have  begun 
to  take  action  on  a  broad  scale  to  meet  the 
serious  problem  of  child  malnutrition  in 
those  countries. 

Free  breakfast,  lunch,  and  milk  projects, 
supported  either  wholly  or  in  part  by 
governmental  funds,  are  now  maintained 
in  scattered  communities  of  Brazil,  Peru, 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Colombia, 
Chile,  Uruguay,  Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  and  Argentina. 

Awakening  to  the  value  of  school 
lunches  came  to  this  country  during  the 
first  part  of  the  century  although  from  a 
governmental  standpoint  we  remained 
relatively  slow  in  doing  anything  about 
the  problem  of  malnutrition  in  children. 
Each  time  during  the  decade  of  World 
War  I  that  important  disclosures  were 
made  on  the  effects  of  hunger  or  improper 
diets  of  children,  action  was  taken  by 
concerned  scattered  communities  and  cities. 
Many  towns  started  to  operate  penny 
lunch  programs  in  elementary  schools, 
often  taking  over  the  job  formerly  done 
by  voluntary  societies.    By  1918  a  survey 


In  Puerto  Rico  (left)  Sister  Mary  who 
established  the  first  school  there  many  years 
ago  carries  on.  An  older  student  (center) 
works  a  Brazilian  school  lunch  garden  and 
in  Newfoundland  (right)  a  British  version 
of  child  feeding  is  under  way. 
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Consumers'  guide 


How  to  get  a  community  school  lunch 

Schools  wishing  to  participate,  submit  an  application  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showing  the  type  and 
extent  of  the  program  they  wish  to  operate  and  indicate  the  amount  of  assistance  they  need.  If  the  application  is 
accepted  the  local  sponsors  enter  into  an  agreement  ivith  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  they  will  serve  a  speci- 
fied type  of  lunch  to  all  children  in  the  school  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay  and  that  any  profits  will  be  rein- 
vested in  the  program.  The  sponsors  also  agree  to  conform  to  all  applicable  health  laws  and  that  they  will  pur- 
chase in  as  large  quantities  as  may  be  efficiently  used,  such  food  as  the  Department  announces  as  abundant. 

Usually  the  school  board  acts  as  sponsor.  Hoivever,  where  the  board  is  unable  to  assume  this  responsibility 
any  local  civic  nonprofit  organisation  may  enter  into  an  agreement  ivith  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture . 

For  further  information  write  to  Consumers'  Guide,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


of  86  cities  of  more  than  50,000  population 
showed  that  some  provisions  were  made 
for  lunches  in  high  schools  but  that  only 
25  percent  of  these  cities  helped  feed  the 
elementary  school  children.  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  programs  in  high  schools 
was  stimulated  by  the  short  lunch  hour 
rather  than  any  basic  nutritional  aid. 
Elementary  kids  were  supposed  to  go  home 
for  their  noon  meal.  Of  the  72  cities 
reporting  high  school  service  only  5  in- 
dicated that  the  lunch  had  been  established 
to  combat  malnutrition. 

During  this  time  many  Department  of 
Agriculture  Extension  workers  in  home 
economics  advocated  and  cooperated  in 
setting  up  rural  school  lunches.  There 
wasn't  much  they  could  do,  but  preach  the 
necessity  of  it.  A  common  arrangement 
was  for  the  children  to  bring  their  own 
meal  and  have  the  teacher  heat  it  for 
them. 

The  excellent  results  from  the  school 
lunch  programs  to  date  have  been  obvious 
as  established  by  the  accurate  rule  of 
science. 

In  New  York  City  two  groups  of  chil- 
dren were  chosen  in  a  poor  and  crowded 
part  of  the  city.  One  group  received  a 
school  lunch,  the  nutritional  content  of 
which  was  known.  The  other  group  was 
made  up  of  those  who  depended  on  their 
homes  for  the  noonday  meal.  A  total  of 
1,600  children  from  4  schools  in  the 
neighborhood  was  selected.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  children  were 
receiving  free  lunches.  Some  children 
having  been  recently  placed  on  them  and 
others  having  received  them  over  a 
period  of  from  1  to  3  years. 

The  records  showed  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  age  groups  receiving 
the  school  lunch  made  larger  increases  in 
growth  in  both  stature  and  weight  than 


did  those  who  depended  on  their  homes  for 
lunch.  The  over-all  average  increases  of 
boys  in  the  school  lunch  group  reached 
significant  levels,  and  this  was  true  for  the 
girls,  also,  while  their  total  increases  in 
stature  was  considered  equal  to  that  of 
nonlunch  girls.  The  school  lunch  was  un- 
doubtedly a  factor  in  improving  growth 
among  this  group  of  children. 

Another  study  revealed  that  of  the  chil- 
dren who  had  a  good  lunch  at  school  over 
a  2-year  period,  38  percent  showed  an  im- 
provement in  growth  record  in  comparison 
with  only  16  percent  among  those  children 
who  received  only  supplementary  food 
along  with  the  lunch  they  brought  from 
home.  Of  the  first  group  only  11  percent 
showed  evidence  of  retarded  growth,  while 
29  percent  of  the  second  group  indicated 
that  their  growth  was  not  up  to  average. 

Another  study  made  in  South  Carolina 


disclosed  that  a  high  proportion  of  the 
children  receiving  complete  lunches  made 
unusually  good  gains  in  height  while  the 
children  in  the  surrounding  community 
not  taking  part  in  a  lunch  group  remained 
short  for  their  ages.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
and  a  third  during  which  time  the  experi- 
ment was  conducted  the  pediatrician  re- 
ported that  a  greater  proportion  of  those 
who  had  the  complete  lunch  had  outward 
signs  of  good  nutrition  than  did  the  others. 
And  last  but  not  least,  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  the  children  receiving  com- 
plete lunch  improved  the  trend  of  their 
physical  growth  and  a  smaller  proportion 
lost  ground  during  periods  of  study. 

That  there  are  millions  of  children 
throughout  our  country  who  need  the 
addition  to  their  diet  that  a  school  lunch 
can  give  them  is  being  disclosed  by  con- 
tinuing studies  from  coast  to  coast. 


Guatemalan  kindergarten  children  receive  the  same  healthful  benefits  from  better  food 
that  ours  do  at  home.    Stimulated  school  lunch  programs  follow  many  flags. 
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Containers  at  the  crossroads 


War  streamlined  the  container 
Field.  Can  civilians  keep  any  of 
these  sains,  or  must  we  return  to 
can  confusion? 

*  For  years  people  have  talked  about 
cutting  down  on  the  number  of  can  sizes. 
Weights  and  measure  officials,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  canning  industry, 
and  consumers  all  have  given  countless 
hours  to  the  subject.  They've  had  meet- 
ings and  appointed  committees  and  made 
recommendations  and  passed  resolutions. 
They  always  agreed  that  there  were  too 
many  can  sizes,  but  some  way  when  the 
next  season's  pack  appeared  there'd  be 
just  as  many,  sometimes  more,  sizes  than 
before.  Everyone  had  a  special  reason  for 
holding  on  to  the  particular  sizes  in  his 
line.  This  situation  continued  until,  in 
1941,  there  were  cans  in  258  sizes  on 
grocers'  shelves. 

Consumers  had  complained  a  little,  from 
time  to  time,  about  this  jungle  of  contain- 
ers. Even  with  net  contents  printed  on 
the  labels,  the  differences  in  some  cans, 
they  said,  were  so  slight  they  couldn't  tell 
which  was  more  economical,  ounce  for 
ounce.  A  fraction  more  added  to  the 
diameter,  an  infinitesimal  increase  in  the 
height,  a  penny  more  or  2  cents  less  on  the 
price — who  can  spend  her  time  going 
around  measuring  tin  cans  and  doing 
arithmetic  in  fractions  in  the  grocery  store? 
These  hidden  differences  were  adding  to  the 
cost  of  food  in  annoying  small  ways  they 
couldn't  take  time  to  check  on,  but  which 
could  count  up  to  noticeable  amounts  in 
a  family  food  budget.  And  right  across 
the  border  in  Canada,  many  American 
consumers  knew,  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
canned  in  only  11  different  sizes  of  cans,  all 
easily  distinguishable  from  each  other  at  a 
glance. 

In  1939  consumers  got  as  far  as  a  Con- 
gressional Committee  where  they  told  the 
story  of  can  confusion.  They  pointed  out 
how  impossible  it  was  to  compare  values 
and  shop  economically  when  a  single  prod- 
uct in  one  store,  for  example,  came  in  21 
containers,  11  brands,  17  sizes,  and  sold  at 
fifteen  different  prices  per  ounce.  The 
Committee  was  interested.    So  were  the 
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audience  and  the  press.  But  .  .  .  nothing 
happened. 

Two  years  later  came  Pearl  Harbor. 
Tin,  always  an  essential  product,  immedi- 
ately became  strategic  and  critically  short. 
With  supplies  from  Malaya  cut  off  we  had 
nothing  but  existing  stock  piles  to  go  on. 
And  tin  was  needed  for  many  things  besides 
food  containers. 

Early  in  1942  the  Government  in  cooper- 
ation with  representatives  of  the  canning 
industry  announced  the  terms  of  an  order 
limiting  the  number  of  cans  to  be  manu- 
factured and  used.  They  decided  on  this 
order  for  many  reasons.  First  of  all  to  save 
tin  and  steel.  It  had  long  been  an  accepted 
fact  that  the  scores  of  can  sizes  which  in- 
dustry persisted  in  using  were  highly 
wasteful  of  materials. 

Everything  in  the  whole  process  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  would  be  expe- 
dited by  the  use  of  fewer  sizes:  Fewer  cases 
would  be  needed,  fewer  labels  would  need 
to  be  printed,  storage  and  shipping  would 
be  easier,  inventories  simplified.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  price  control  and  ration- 
ing would  be  immeasurably  more  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  unless  can  sizes  were 
made   approximately   uniform.    So  this 


order,  M-81,  became  law.  In  general  the 
only  cans  allowed  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  No.  2,  No.  2%,  No.  10.  The 
greater  part  of  all  Government  orders, 
which  comprised  50  to  60  percent  of  the 
total  pack,  was  processed  in  these  sizes. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  baby  foods  in 
a  No.  211  can,  soup  in  the  familiar  No. 
300,  and  a  few  other  specialties.  A  few 
manufacturers  were  allowed  to  continue 
canning  in  an  odd-sized  can  when  it  was 
impossible  to  change  their  lines  to  the 
nearest  size  under  the  order. 

Thus,  at  one  stroke  cans  were  stand- 
ardized. Consumers  at  first  scarcely  real- 
ized that  this  was  happening.  Engrossed 
in  the  puzzle  of  red  and  blue  points  they 
had  small  impulse  to  speculate  on  wartime 
sizes  of  canned  foods.  But  as  time  went 
on  they  noticed  several  things.  They 
missed  the  small  convenient  1-  and  2- 
serving  cans,  but  when  they  grew  accus- 
tomed to  that  it  was  rather  nice  not  to 
have  to  bother  about  small  differences  in 
sizes  and  worry  about  which  were  best 
buys.  Rationing  forced  many  civilians 
to  get  acquainted  with  hitherto  unknown 
brands,  and  that  was  often  a  pleasant 
surprise,  too. 

Consumers'  guide 


The  majority  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  processed  during 
the  war,  under  Limitation  Order  81,  were  put  up  in  three  sizes 
of  cans.  No.  2  is  mostly  used  for  vegetables,  No.  2V2  for  fruits. 
No.  10  is  standard  size  for  large-scale  users. 


Here  you  see  a  consumer  riddle.  These  cans  look  alike  when 
not  side  by  side  yet  one  holds  3.67  ounces  more  than  the  other. 
Sometimes  the  price  is  the  same  for  both,  and  sometimes  the  smaller 
costs  more  than  the  larger.    On  the  left  is  No.  303,  right,  No.  2. 


Shoppers  have  had  a  4-year  sample  of 
standardized  can  sizes.  Time  will  tell 
whether  they  learned  anything  from  it. 
Perhaps  the  canning  industry  has  learned 
something,  too.  The  industry's  magazine, 
"The  Canning  Trade,"  was  not  too  hope- 
ful on  April  12,  1943,  when  it  said: 

"Reduction  in  can  sizes  allowable  is  a 
fine  thing  in  itself,  we'll  hope  that  when 
the  war  is  over  we  will  not  see  an  immedi- 
ate return  to  the  multiplicity  of  can  sizes 
with  which  we  were  plagued  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  but  human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  without  continued  Government  super- 
vision for  a  long  time  we  will  probably 
sink  quickly  back  in  the  old  rut  of  three 
cheers  for  ourselves  and  the  Devil  take 
the  hindmost!  If  a  canner  will  adopt  a 
sensible  course  today,  however,  his  con- 
science may  be  clear  forever  and  a  day." 

Sometime  ago  another  canning  trade 
publication  prophesied  that  we  Americans 
will  be  opening  and  discarding  over  45 
million  cans  everyday  when  times  become 


"normal,"  and  that  more  different  prod- 
ucts than  ever  before  will  be  canned. 
Housewives  have  a  stake  in  what  the 
sizes  of  those  45  million  cans  will  be. 

Glass 

Because  tin  supplies  were  so  short  and 
containers  for  both  commercial  and  home 
processed  foods  were  needed  as  never 
before,  glass  enjoyed  a  war  boom  in  this 
field.  It  seemed  almost  providential  that 
there  was  no  shortage  of  glass — at  least 
not  of  the  materials  for  producing  glass. 
There  was,  however,  a  shortage  of  time 


and  machines,  in  an  industry  already 
working  three  shifts.  Early  in  1942, 
Limitation  Order  103  was  passed  with  the 
express  purpose  of  simplifying  production. 
Twenty-eight  designs  of  jars  and  bottles 
were  recommended,  and  manufacturers 
were  forbidden  to  make  any  new  molds  or 
designs  other  than  these. 

Manufacturers  of  glass  containers  would 
welcome  standard  sizes,  but  they  have  to 
make  what  their  customers  ask  for,  and 
to  meet  competition  they  must  make  as 
many  sizes  as  other  manufacturers  make. 

A  prominent  general  sales  manager  said: 


Nine  sizes  of  round  stave  baskets 
permitted  under  Standard  Container 
Act  were  cut  to  two  in  wartime. 
Capacity  of  baskets  must  be  uniform, 
but  State  laws  defining  weights  of 
products  vary  confusingly.  A  bushel 
of  pears  must  weigh  58  pounds  in 
Illinois,  36  in  South  Carolina. 
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To  save  materials  and  labor  the  eight  sizes  of  hampers  (top)  permitted  under  the  Stand- 
ard Container  Act  were  cut  to  three  by  Limitation  Order  232.  Two  of  the  three 
hampers  have  only  Vs-bushel  difference  in  capacity,  but  the  %'bushel  size  is  not  used 
for  marketing  but  chiefly  as  a  container  for  transporting  tomatoes  to  the  cannery. 


"The  glass  container  industry  can't  ex- 
pand its  plants  to  any  great  extent  next 
year  (1946).  The  thing  to  do,  therefore, 
is  to  produce  the  maximum  number  of 
containers  from  existing  facilities.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  continuing  the  use  of 
standardized  containers  .  .  ." 

Other  containers 

Cans  and  jars  were  not  the  only  con- 
tainers which  had  their  numbers  and 
variety  cut  in  the  interest  of  the  war  effort. 
There  were  more  than  400  kinds  and  sizes 
of  wooden  crates  and  boxes  in  use.  This 
number  was  cut  to  70.  Paper  bags  were 
cut  from  284  sizes  to  117. 

Baskets  and  other  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table containers  were  limited,  too.  But 
they  had  long  since  been  operating  under 
Standard  Container  Acts  which  specified 
the  number  and  capacity  permissible  for 
each  variety.  The  wartime  change  there- 
fore was  not  as  dramatic  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  cans,  where  the  reduction  was  from 
258  to  3  (plus  certain  exceptions). 

Congress,  as  you  probably  know,  has 
the  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
standardize  containers.  Federal  laws  af- 
fecting fruit  and  vegetable  containers  have 
been  on  the  books  for  some  years.  The 
Standard  Barrel  Act  (1915)  defines  the 
sizes  of  barrels  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Two  Standard  Container  Acts  (1916  and 
1928)  fix  the  sizes  of  certain  kinds  of  bas- 
kets, hampers,  and  market  baskets  used  in 
the  handling  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  contain  provisions  guarding  against 
deceptive  appearance. 

The  U.  S.  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  regulates  the  fill  of  containers  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  requires  that 
"the  container  itself  be  so  made,  formed, 
or  filled  as  not  to  be  misleading." 

By  the  Standard  Container  Acts,  the 
number  of  berry  boxes  was  reduced  from 


44  to  3;  splint  or  market  baskets  from  40 
to  6;  hampers  from  75  to  9. 

Control  of  container  sizes  starts  at  the 
factory,  not  at  the  market.  Manufacturers 
must  submit  specifications  for  proposed 
containers  to  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Experts  pass  on  the 
legality  of  specifications,  and  inspect  fac- 
tories to  see  that  standard  packages  are 
being  made.  Containers  must  come  in 
easily  understood  sizes  without  any  trick, 
odd  fractions  of  pints  or  quarts  to  confuse 
the  buyer. 

Every  type  of  container  has  its  own 
rules.  Berry  baskets  and  climax  baskets 
are  the  only  containers  covered  by  the 
Standard  Container  Acts  which  come  in 
consumer  sizes.  The  berry  baskets  are  for 
small  fruits  and  certain  small  vegetables 
as  well  as  for  berries.  These  smaller  con- 
tainers are  not  intended  for  larger  fruits 
and  vegetables  but  there  is  no  law  pre- 
venting their  use  in  such  manner.  Federal 
statutes  declare  the  sizes  shall  come  in  dry 


measure  units — half  pint,  pint,  quart.  No 
in-between-sizes — units  of  less  than  a 
quart — are  permitted. 

Climax  baskets  for  grapes  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  made  only  in 
2-,  4-,  and  12-quart  sizes,  plus  a  special 
1-pound  size  for  mushrooms. 

War  orders  did  not  limit  the  manufacture 
of  these  small-type  containers,  but  labor 
and  materials  did.  Limitation  Order  232 
cut  the  number  of  round  stave  baskets 
permissible  from  9  to  2,  and  the  number  of 
hampers  from  8  to  3- 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
savings  in  material  and  labor  made  by 
these  wartime  simplifications.  And  while 
no  one  expects  the  peacetime  world  to 
operate  in  the  strait-jacket  of  war,  there 
are  many  who  would  be  happy  to  see 
some  of  the  wartime  practices  retained. 
Packers,  can  manufacturers,  farmers,  and 
jobbers  have  much  to  gain  from  uniform 
standards.  And,  last  on  the  list,  the 
consumer  would  find  shopping  for  food  in 
the  postwar  world  much  less  difficult. 
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last  minute  reports 

from  U.  S.  Government  Agencies 


The  world  food  crisis  that  has  devel- 
oped may  prove  to  be  the  worst  in  mod- 
ern times,  said  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  announcing  a  9-point  program 
designed  to  help  avert  starvation  abroad 
by  conserving  food. 

More  people  in  the  world  will  be  hun- 
gry and  starving  this  year  than  at  any  time 
during  the  war.  While  the  people  in  the 
U.  S.  are  eating  more  than  ever  before, 
125  million  Europeans  are  getting  less  than 
two-thirds  as  much  in  calories,  28  million 
people  less  than  one-half  as  much,  and 
large  groups  less  than  one-third  as  much  as 
we.  The  bread  ration  in  France  and  Italy, 
for  example,  is  only  about  one-half  a  loaf 
a  day — and  two-thirds  of  the  people's 
diet  is  bread.  Our  whole  occupation 
program  may  be  imperiled  if  Germany  is 
cut  below  the  subsistence  level. 

Reasons  for  the  crisis  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  World  food  production  per 
person  is  below  normal;  drought  and  the 
effects  of  war  have  reduced  the  wheat 
crops  of  Europe  and  North  Africa,-  food 
and  grain  stocks  have  been  used  up  faster 
throughout  the  world  than  was  anticipated; 
and  transportation  is  a  serious  problem. 

The  9-point  program  announced  by  the 
President  is: 

1 .  Campaign  to  conserve  food,  es- 
pecially bread — by  consumers,  retailers, 
and  bakers. 

2.  Stopping  use  of  wheat  and  limiting 
use  of  other  grains  for  alcohol  and  beer. 
Saving:  20  million  bushels  of  grain  by  June 
30. 

3.  Extracting  more  flour  from  wheat  and 
limiting  distribution  of  flour.  Saving:  25 
million  bushels  of  wheat  by  June  30. 

4.  Control  over  inventories  of  wheat  and 
flour. 

5.  Rail  priorities  for  wheat,  corn,  meat, 
and  other  essential  foods. 

6.  Control  over  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour. 

7.  Increase  in  exports  of  meat,  fats  and 
oils,  and  dairy  products — especially  cheese 
and  evaporated  milk. 

8.  Add  itional  shipping  for  food  to 
Europe  and  for  movement  of  Philippine 
copra  (to  produce  coconut  oil). 

9.  Conservation  of  grain  used  for  feeding 
livestock. 


Above-normal  purchases  of  flour 

for  household  use  are  unnecessary  and 
unwise  says  the  USDA.  The  Department 
asks  homemakers  not  to  hoard  flour.  Ex- 
perienced homemakers  have  learned  that 
flour  cannot  be  kept  for  long  in  a  warm 
kitchen  or  apartment.  Commercial  bakers 
who  attempt  to  keep  up  to  a  45  days' 
supply  on  hand,  store  the  flour  in  rooms 
that  are  especially  built  for  that  purpose. 
Flour  will  not  keep  successfully  in  the 
home  refrigerator  because  the  flour  takes 
up  moisture.  Flour  must  be  kept  dry  as 
well  as  cool. 

The  direct  tie-up  between  pocketbook 
and  appetite  was  discussed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  a  recent  speech 
before  the  National  Canners  Association. 
The  Secretary  pointed  out:  (1)  People  buy 
more  food  when  they  can  afford  it;  (2) 
the  kind  of  food  they  buy  depends  on  the 
amount  of  money  they  earn,-  and  (3)  the 
greatest  increase  in  consumption  comes 
when  low-level  income  families  move  up 
to  higher  income  brackets. 

"When  consumers  have  plenty  of  money 
to  spend,  they  want  the  best,"  the  Secre- 
tary said.  "And  they  will  be  more  insist- 
ent on  good  quality  as  supplies  become 
more  readily  available  in  the  stores.  In 
spite  of  the  shortages  during  the  war,  we 
found  that  there  was  a  definite  limit  on 
the  amount  of  low-quality  products  that 
could  be  sold. 

"We  have  learned  the  power  of  an 
appetite,  when  it  is  backed  by  buying 
power.  We  never  knew,  until  the  war 
taught  us,  how  much  food  the  people  in 
this  country  could  consume  when  they  had 
plenty  of  jobs  and  good  wages.  Our 
full  employment  at  good  wages  these  past 
years  opened  demands  for  food  that  were 
the  equivalent,  almost,  of  adding  10  or  12 
new  States  full  of  consumers." 

Food  shortages  during  the  war  some- 
times made  meal  planning  difficult,  but 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  average  civilian 
diet  was  higher  in  1945  than  before  the 
war  or  in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  say 
food  economists  of  the  USDA.  The  im- 
provement was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
people  had  more  money  to  spend,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Nation  is  be- 
coming more  nutrition-conscious. 


Serious  danger  of  inflation  is  ahead 
if  we  don't  succeed  in  holding  prices  down. 
Don't  get  careless  about  the  prices  you 
pay,  warns  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

Meat  supplies  are  large,  but  buying 
power  is  larger.  During  the  spring  months 
when  meat  supplies  decline,  this  big  de- 
mand backed  up  by  money  to  buy  could 
push  meat  prices  out  of  reach  of  many 
families.  You  can  help  yourself  and  your 
neighbors  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  avail- 
able supply  by  paying  no  more  than  ceil- 
ing prices. 

Without  price  control  consumers  would 
bid  against  each  other  for  available  sup- 
plies.   Prices  would  soar.    And  that  means 

INFLATION. 

Do  your  part  to  help  prevent  such  a 
calamity.  Refuse  to  pay  more  than  ceil- 
ing prices. 

Consumers  are  asked  by  the  OPA  to 
remember  these  important  points: 

1.  1946  retail  prices  for  durable  goods 
will  be  at  or  near  1942  price  levels. 

2.  Most  durables  will  be  tagged  at  the 
factory  with  OPA  retail  ceiling  prices. 

3.  Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners,  wash- 
ing machines,  and  other  durable  goods  you 
want  are  on  the  way.  Don't  rob  your 
savings.  Don't  encourage  inflation.  Don't 
rob  your  neighbor.  Never  pay  more  than 
the  ceiling  price  just  to  get  something  a 
little  sooner. 

4.  Report  all  cases  of  overcharges  to 
your  OPA  Price  Control  Board. 

Yarn  for  wool  rugs  and  cane  for  chair 
seating  are  still  in  short  supply — which 
fact  is  not  good  news  for  home  handi- 
craftswomen.  The  stock  pile  of  raw  wool 
is  ample,  says  Miss  Reba  Adams,  exten- 
sion specialist  in  home  industries,  USDA, 
but  the  combination  of  the  tremendous 
demand  and  a  shortage  of  labor  add  up 
to  a  tight  situation  this  year.  The  textile 
mills  are  giving  finely  woven  yarns  priority. 

Cane  for  seating  in  antique  chairs  comes 
mostly  from  the  Celebes  Islands  in  the  South 
Pacific.  Some  of  it  comes  from  Africa. 
The  little  cane  that  is  now  imported  goes 
to  institutions  for  the  blind  and  to  veterans' 
hospitals  for  therapeutic  work.  Cane  prob- 
ably will  not  be  on  the  market  in  good 
supply  before  next  fall. 
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Housing  shortage 

April  1  is  moving  day  in  some  communi- 
ties but  many  families  won't  move  this 
year.  The  reason — the  housing  shortage. 
But  according  to  a  Dutch  housing  official, 
we  in  the  United  States  haven't  seen  any- 
thing! If  we  want  to  see  how  things 
really  are,  he  says,  we  should  go  to 
Middleburg  (Walcheren  Island)  where  six 
families  are  living  together  in  one  house. 

"There  are  in  the  Netherlands  a  half 
million  persons  who  are  literally  homeless. 
They  haven't  a  house,  an  apartment,  even 
a  barn.  The  lucky  ones  in  the  devastated 
areas  have  a  roomy  chicken  coop  or  better, 
three  shaky  walls,  and  a  reasonable  ap- 
proximation of  a  ceiling,  or  a  friend  some- 
where who  will  let  them  share  undamaged 
quarters." 

So  those  who  have  taken  the  brunt  of 
the  war  have  added  to  their  woes  a  hous- 
ing shortage  which  by  comparison  makes 
ours  look  puny.  "That,"  as  the  Dutch- 
man says,  "IS  a  housing  shortage,  my 
friends!" 

Wrong  way 

Some  ingenious  homemakers  have  been 
trying  to  solve  the  fat  shortage  by  substi- 
tuting mineral  oil  when  they  can't  find 
cooking  oils  and  shortening  at  the  grocery 
store,  blissfully  unaware  that  such  a  prac- 
tice is  condemned  by  medical  authorities, 
says  "Georgia's  Health." 

As  the  result  of  a  special  study,  the 
Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  issued  a 
warning  against  the  use  of  mineral  oil 
which  concluded: 

"The  effects  of  its  prolonged  use  have 
not  been  thoroughly  investigated,  but 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  possible 
harmful  effects  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  its  indiscriminate  use  in  foods  or  in 
cooking  is  not  in  the  interests  of  good 
nutrition,  and  any  such  use  should  be 
under  careful  supervision  of  a  physician." 


Graceful  posture 

"It's  the  way  a  girl  carries  herself  that 
counts  most,"  said  the  late  master  show- 
man, Florenz  Ziegfeld.  So  if  you  want 
to  look  nifty  in  your  new  spring  suit,  give 
a  little  thought  to  the  matter  of  carrying 
yourself  well. 

To  begin  at  the  bottom,  say  the  experts, 
look  at  your  feet.  Do  your  toes  point 
straight  ahead?  You  should  walk  in  a 
straight  line  and  the  weight  of  your  body 
should  fall  through  the  ankle.  Your 
knees  should  be  slightly  relaxed.  If  the 
bulge  in  front  is  due  to  bad  posture  learn 
to  carry  the  body  properly  and  this  will 
gradually  tone  up  the  abdominal  muscles. 
If  the  bulge  is  from  eating  too  much — you 
know  what  to  do. 

Your  chest  should  be  centered  over  your 
hips,  shoulders  will  be  right  if  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  in  a  reasonably  plumb  line. 
In  the  poised  body  the  head  is  centered 
over  the  chest,  the  chest  over  the  hips, 
and  the  weight  falls  through  the  ankle 
joints. 


Moth  in  the  grub 

Spring  is  in  the  air  and  many  home- 
makers  are  thinking  of  that  annual  chore — 
spring  cleaning.  The  New  Zealand  Con- 
sumer News  offers  a  few  suggestions  for 
nipping  the  moth  in  the  grub. 

1.  Empty  all  drawers  and  closets.  Clean 
thoroughly. 

2.  Hang  clothes  in  fresh  air  and  bright 
sunshine  and  beat  them  well,  looking 
along  seams  and  under  collars  for  signs  of 
moth. 

3.  "Dirt  and  grease,  moths  increase." 
Dry  cleaning  and  laundering  kill  them. 
So  be  sure  everything  is  clean  before  you 
store  it. 

4.  Don't  stop  at  one  moth  hunt.  Ex- 
amine and  air  clothes  at  least  once  a 
month.    Regular  care  saves  worry. 


New  sizing  system 

The  chances  of  getting  clothes  to  fit 
Mary  and  Johnny  without  taking  them 
downtown  on  shopping  expeditions  are 
improving.  A  few  companies  are  launch- 
ing new  sizing  systems  using  results  of 
measurement  studies  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics. 
Under  these  systems  garments  are  sized  and 
labeled  according  to  the  weight  and  height 
of  the  child  rather  than  by  that  misleading 
size — age.  Armed  with  these  measure- 
ments for  her  child,  a  mother  should  find 
ordering  by  mail  or  telephone,  as  well  as 
personal  shopping,  a  surer  process. 

Soya  spaghetti 

Adding  "one  meat  ball"  is  a  way  to 
build  up  the  protein  value  of  a  spaghetti  I 
dish.     Another  way  is  to  serve  durum 
flour,  soya,  and  egg  spaghetti. 

Plain  spaghetti  is  made  of  durum  flour  ] 
and  contains  only  about  12  percent  pro- 
tein.   To  increase  its  nutritional  value, 
the  USDA,  in  cooperation  with  industry,  I 
carried  on  some  experiments  and  came  up  j 
with  a  spaghetti  product  that  raised  the 
protein  content  to  18.8  percent.  The  new  i 
product,  which  contains  12.5  percent  soya, 
5-5  percent  egg,  and  82  percent  durum,  is 
officially  called  durum  flour,  soya,  and  egg  j 
spaghetti.   In  taste  and  color  it  is  almost  j 
the  same  as  the  old  product,  with  a  very  j 
slight  soya  taste  added. 

The  new  product  may  not  arrive  on 
American  tables  for  some  time  as  it  is 
servi  ng  a  real  need  in  relief  feeding  in  many 
areas. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday  -Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.     12:15  p.m.  EST 

11:15  a.  m.  CST 

10:15  a.  m.  MST 
9:15  a.  m.  PST 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.   Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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•  Famine  is  a  terrifying  word.  In  the 
past  centuries  when  the  world's  production 
capacity  was  lower  and  transportation 
systems  and  means  of  distribution  were 
primitive,  famine  struck  vast  isolated 
areas  taking  its  toll  in  death  and  disease. 
But  today  the  shadow  of  famine  moves 
over  a  great  part  of  the  globe,  sped  on  by 
the  aftermath  of  world  war  and  unprec- 
edented droughts. 

In  addition  to  direct  measures  discussed 
in  the  article  on  the  opposite  page,  Presi- 
dent Truman  appointed  a  Famine  Emer- 
gency Committee  of  13  members,  with 
former  President  Hoover  as  honorary 
chairman,  and  Chester  C.  Davis  as  chair- 
man. This  Committee  will  formulate 
guiding  policies  of  the  program  to  help 
feed  starving  millions.  Upon  this  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  the  President 
has  appointed  a  National  Famine  Emer- 
gency Council  of  about  120  members  to 
take  the  lead  in  their  organizations  and 
areas  to  explain  both  the  needs  and 
methods  for  food  conservation,  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  carrying  out 
the  program. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  project.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  appointed 
State  Managers  (State  Directors  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion) and  County  Managers  (County 
AAA  Chairmen)  to  spearhead  the  Famine 
Emergency  Campaign  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Committee  can't  work  alone.  Civic 
organizations,  women's  groups,  churches, 
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schools,  and  all  other  groups  can  help. 
In  fact,  each  individual  can  constitute 
himself  a  famine  committee  of  one  and 
make  a  material  contribution  in  food  to 
men,  women,  and  children  who  are  starv- 
ing for  lack  of  it. 

When  we  save  food  we  don't  take  it 
from  the  world  stock  pile.  When  we 
produce  more  food  we  add  to  the  supply. 
So  Victory  gardeners,  front  and  center, 
there  are  millions  of  you  who  made  great 
contributions  to  the  wartime  food  supply. 
There's  no  time  to  lose.  Garden  time  is 
upon  us.  Now's  not  too  soon  to  begin 
planning  even  for  northern  gardens,  while 
spring  gardens  have  already  been  planted 
in  the  South.  So  the  accent  down  Dixie 
Way  will  be  on  successive  plantings  to 
keep  the  families  supplied  with  home- 
grown vegetables  throughout  the  summer 
and  as  late  in  the  fall  as  possible.  Mak- 
ing your  garden  work  for  you  as  early  in 
the  spring  and  as  late  in  the  fall  as  the 
climate  permits  is,  incidentally,  sound 
advice  for  gardeners  everywhere. 

Not  only  will  Victory  Gardens  help  to 
relieve  the  world  food  shortage  but  they 
will  also,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  con- 
tribute substantially  to  improving  Ameri- 
can diets.  Many  American  families  need 
more  green  and  yellow  vegetables  and 
more  tomatoes  or  citrus  fruits  than  the 
market  offered  last  year.  So,  if  American 
families  produce  and  consume  more  toma- 
toes and  green  ard  yellow  vegetables  from 
their  gardens,  they  can  improve  their 
diets — and  at  the  same  time  release  more 
food  to  ship  into  famine  areas. 

While   the  most   critical   world  food 


shortages  are  for  cereals  and  fats  and  oils, 
the  average  American  diet  contains  con-| 
siderably  above  the  minimum  health  re- 
quirement  for  these  foods.  For  this 
reason,  many  families  can  profitably  sub- 
stitute fresh  vegetables  from  their  gar- 
dens for  part  of  the  scarce  foods  that  they 
have  been  consuming  in  the  past.  By  so 
doing  they  will  not  only  be  saving  them- 
selves money  and  relieving  the  inflationary 
pressure  on  scarce  foods  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  will  be  helping  see  to  it  that 
millions  who  survived  the  dangers  of  the 
war  will  not  die  from  the  privations  of 
the  peace. 

As  successful  gardening  requires  know- 
how,  and  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  rookie  gardeners  are  advised  to 
get  help  from  their  local  garden  committees 
which  are  still  functioning  in  most  cities, 
or  from  the  Extension  Service  which  sup- 
plies agricultural  information  in  rural 
areas  and  some  urban  communities. 

In  addition  to  producing,  everyone  can 
save  food.  Save  all  kinds,  but  especially 
bread  and  fats.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
slice  out  of  every  loaf  of  bread  baked 
every  day  goes  into  the  garbage  can.  That's 
5  percent  of  our  bread. 

Fats  and  oils  are  desperately  needed. 
They  are  needed  for  food  to  maintain  a 
minimum  level  of  health — they  are  needed 
for  soap  to  fight  disease,  now  rampant 
throughout  Europe  and  Asia. 

So  all  of  us  should  buy  less  fats  and  oils. 
As  a  nation  we  consume  more  of  them 
than  we  need  for  an  adequate  diet.  And 
we  can  make  use  of  every  possible  ounce 
of  fats  by  reusing,  so  long  as  it  is  good, 
drippings  from  bacon  and  the  extra  fat  on 
meat.  Then  if  there  is  any  left  over  that 
cannot  be  used  in  the  home  we  can  turn 
it  in  to  our  butcher  or  grocer  for  other 
uses.  A  teaspoonful  of  fat  a  day  saved 
by  every  man,  woman,  and  school  child 
in  the  United  States  will  mean  a  total 
saving  of  at  least  1  million  pounds  of  fat 
a  day. 

Be  a  committee  of  one  to  conserve  food 
and  produce  it — your  committee  can  save 
many  lives  by  so  doing. 
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e  waters 


To  help  save  millions  From  starvation  and  to  build  a  better 
foundation  For  world  peace  and  order,  we  are  sharing  some 
of  our  grain.     Here  is  the  why  and  how  of  our  new  bread. 


•  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:  for  thou 
shalt  find  it  after  many  days. 

This  ancient  injunction  urging  generos- 
ity is  being  followed  by  us  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
right  now.  We  are  shipping  is  fast  as  rail 
and  boats  can  carry  it,  6  million  tons  of  our 
wheat  to  the  hungry  of  Europe  to  help  tide 
them  over  until  their  war-ravished  and 
drought-stricken  fields  can  yield  this 
autumn's  harvest.  Other  wheat-producing 
nations  are  rushing  their  share. 

Each  million  tons  which  we  ship  means 
that  20  million  people  will  have  bread 
where  bread  is  the  food  upon  which  they 
depend  for  life.  Each  million  tons  we  fail 
to  ship  means  starvation  for  20  million.  So 
our  6  million  tons  which  we  have  promised 
the  hungry  is  the  difference  between  life 
and  starvation  to  120  million  humans. 

And  our  bread  will  come  back  to  us  in 
the  satisfaction  of  saving  the  lives  of  other 
humans.  It  will  return  to  us,  too,  in  the 
form  of  preventing  a  generation  of  rickety 
European  children  from  growing  into  a 
sickly  embittered  and  grasping  people  bent  , 
on  war.  It  will,  in  other  words,  return  to 
us  in  the  form  of  the  better  chances  of  peace 
and  security  in  our  own  homes  which  only 
a  healthy  and  peaceful  Europe  can  assure. 


In  this  country  we  went  through  the  war 
unrestricted  in  the  amount  of  bread  we 
could  consume.  This  month,  the  year  after 
VE-day,  in  order  to  help  the  hungry,  we 
are  extracting  8  percent  more  flour  from 
wheat  and  eating  a  new  cream-colored 
loaf. 

During  the  war  most  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  earth  eked  out  an  existence 
on  microscopic  rations  of  meats  and  fats 
and  limited  allotments  of  bread.  Today 
finds  more  people  in  the  world  worse  off 
than  during  the  war  and  looking  ahead  to 
greater  hunger  and  starvation  than  at  any 
time  in  the  days  of  war. 

In  this  country  only  sugar  remains  on 
the  ration  list.  In  Great  Britain  people 
are  taking  up  still  another  notch  in  their 
tight  belts  by  accepting  further  cuts  in  the 
ration  of  fats  and  eggs  and  an  increased  ex- 
traction rate — from  80  to  85  percent — of 
flour  from  wheat.  While  in  Italy,  where 
two-thirds  of  the  food  eaten  is  bread,  the 
daily  ration  is  half  a  loaf  a  day. 

For  1946  it  is  estimated  that  we  will  con- 
sume about  3,360  calories  per  capita  each 
day.  At  the  same  time  the  city  dwellers 
in  half  of  Europe  will  live  on  2,000  calories 
and  millions  of  people  in  Europe  will  totter 


on  the  brink  of  starvation  with  less  than 
1,500  calories  per  person  each  24  hours. 

All  this  dismal  situation  we  knew  before 
February  6.  Commitments  had  been  made 
by  us  last  summer  that  we  would  do  our 
share  to  prevent  mass  starvation.  But 
why  the  sudden  order  of  the  President  on 
February  6,  directing  that  a  number  of 
emergency  measures  be  taken  to  hasten  and 
increase  the  aid. 

Let's  consider  a  few  of  the  hungry 
countries  and  see  the  why  of  their  meager 
food  supply  and  reasons  for  the  crisis  of 
its  rapid  disappearance. 

Western  Poland:  When  the  German 
army  retreated  through  it  last  spring  they 
left  as  little  seed  grain  as  possible  for  the 
enemy.  Cattle  and  working  stock  were 
swept  ahead  of  the  retreating  army. 
Thousands  of  farms  were  destroyed. 
Many  German  farmers  in  the  area  tramped 
ahead  of  the  retreating  army  into  their 
native  land.  Many  Polish  farmers  were 
enslaved  or  fled.  The  Russians  moved  in 
and  made  heavy  requisitions  on  remaining 
food  supplies. 

Spring  of  1945,  seeding  time.  These 
first  precious  days  of  peace  were  spent  in 
setting  up  a  semblance  of  organization  in 
the  area  and  getting  in  relief  supplies  for 
immediate  desperate  need.  In  limited 
areas  crops  were  put  in.  There  was  a 
shortage  of  equipment  and  work  stock. 
The  seed  was  poor  and  naturally  the 
yield  was  pitifully  under  what  even  the 
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most  pessimistic  had  expected.  But  that 
yield  plus  the  relief  supplies  of  UNRRA 
was  all  the  people  had  to  carry  them  over 
until  this  year's  coming  harvest. 

In  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and 
Greece  the  spring  saw  considerable  plant- 
ing but  again  there  was  little  technical 
help,  less  fertilizer  than  usual,  a  lack  of 
machinery  and  only  50  percent  of  the 
previous  available  supply  of  work  animals. 

In  these  areas  many  crops  came  up. 
Then  the  drought  struck.  A  drought  that 
turned  fields  into  the  same  scenes  of  devas- 
tation that  we  saw  in  our  western  prairie 
States  of  1937. 

In  North  Africa  as  much  land  as  possible 
was  seeded  with  any  kind  of  seed  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  Seed  untreated 
against  smut  was  put  into  soil  poorly 
prepared.  And  then  the  most  severe 
drought  in  50  years  struck.  The  result, 
more  low  yields. 

And  then  to  China  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  where  the  main  grain  crop  is 
rice.  In  these  areas  again,  disaster  in  the 
form  of  floods,  typhoons,  or  storms  de- 
stroyed vast  acreages  of  the  crop. 

Add  to  these  strictly  agricultural  diffi- 
culties the  snarled  disorder  of  devastated 
villages  and  uprooted  millions  of  people, 
plodding  back  to  take  up  their  lives  in  the 
communities  from  which  the  war  had 
routed  them.  And  all  of  it  being  done 
under  stress  of  disrupted  transportation 
systems  which  prevented,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  movement  of  food  from  areas 
where  it  was  available  to  communities 
that  had  none,  and  we  get  a  rough  notion 
of  why  the  reports  of  the  first  of  February 
showed  that  food  supplies  were  less  than 
were  expected  and  that  their  consumption 
was  more  rapid  than  had  been  expected. 

And  in  our  own  country,  too,  the 
disappearance  of  wheat  from  autumn  until 
February  was  faster  than  had  been  esti- 
mated. The  supply  of  wheat  showed  61 
million  bushels  less  than  the  autumn 
estimate.  This  was  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  farmers'  using  more  wheat  than  antici- 
pated to  feed  their  livestock. 

In  order  to  obtain  for  hungry  Europe 
our  share  of  the  wheat  which  the  grain- 
producing  countries  of  the  world  are  dis- 
patching to  Europe,  the  President  has 
directed  that  strong  measures  be  taken. 
All  of  them  affect  consumers  directly  or 
indirectly  but  several  of  them  have  an 
immediate  bearing  on  what  consumers  can 
do  in  this  humanitarian  project. 

Heading  the  list  of  the  measures  which 
President  Truman  recommended  is  the  one 


directed  to  consumers  urging  them  not  to 
waste  food  of  any  kind  in  general  and  to 
save  bread  in  particular.  A  survey  made 
of  garbage  disposal  in  231  cities  revealed 
that  from  25  to  30  percent  of  our  food 
supply  is  wasted  between  the  farm  and  the 
table.  Of  the  prepared  food  the  wastage 
of  bread  was  high  on  the  list.  If  each 
family  throws  away  a  slice  or  two  of  bread 
a  week,  it  totals  many  million  loaves  a 
year,  and  too  many  families  throw  away  far 
more  than  this.  A  clean-your-plate  pro- 
gram not  only  for  junior  but  for  grown-ups 
as  well,  carried  out  at  every  table,  is  a 
first-rate  way  to  start  conserving  food. 

And  there  are  many  ways  to  save  bread 
that  range  from  economies  in  timing  of 
purchase  to  use  of  leftovers.  The  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
gives  some  advice  which,  if  followed, 
would  not  only  stretch  the  bread  supply 
but  add  tasty  touches  to  everyday  meals. 
A  great  deal  of  bread  is  wasted  because 
more  is  bought  than  is  needed  and  the 
dried-out  loaves  or  remnants  of  loaves  are 
not  eaten  after  a  fresh  supply  is  purchased. 
Try  to  delay  buying  your  bread  until  your 
supply  on  hand  is  nearly  exhausted. 

Keeping  bread  fresh  gives  extra  assur- 
ance that  it  will  all  be  eaten.  Wherever 
you  store  the  loaf,  well-wrapped  in 
moistureproof  paper,  it  will  keep  better  if 
placed  in  a  well-ventilated  washable  box 
or  in  the  refrigerator,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  an  excellent  storage  place  for  bread,  as 
the  cold  temperature  delays  staleness  and 
mold. 

Heaping  up  too  much  sliced  bread  on  the 
dinner  table  is  often  a  sure  way  of  consign- 
ing a  few  extra  slices  to  a  dry  fate.  The 
best  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  slice  the 
bread  at  the  table  as  it  is  needed.  Halving 
slices  may  even  further  lessen  the  waste. 

Of  course,  some  bread  is  bound  to  get 
dry.  When  it  does,  it  has  by  no  means 
ended  its  usefulness.  Here  are  some  ways 
to  take  care  of  that  dry  bread  and  to  have 
it  used  to  the  last  crumb: 

Dry  bread  makes  crisp  toast,  and,  be- 
sides plain  toast,  don't  overlook  such  kinds 
as  French,  cinnamon,  hot-milk,  cheese, 
jelly,  and  the  thin  Melba  toast  that  smart 
restaurants  often  serve  in  place  of  soft 
bread . 

Use  dry  bread  in  substantial  desserts, 
such  as  bread  and  custard  puddings,  and 
baked  fruit  scallops  made  of  slices  or 
"fingers"  of  bread  combined  with  canned 
or  fresh  fruit. 

Turn  odds  and  ends  of  bread  into  a  supply 
of  the  dry  crumbs  that  a  good  cook  likes  to 
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keep  handy.  Besides  the  familiar  uses  for 
crumbs  in  coating  foods  for  frying,  topping 
baked  dishes,  and  stuffing  vegetables  or 
meat,  there  are  the  bread-crumb  specials — 
crumb  pastry  for  cream  pies,  crumb  cake, 
and  crumb  cookies. 

And,  of  course,  another  way  to  save  on 
bread  is  just  not  to  use  it.  Let  a  dish  of 
oatmeal  take  the  place  of  toast  at  breakfast 
or  an  extra  potato  in  place  of  another  slice 
of  bread  at  dinner.  A  potato's  food  value 
is  about  equal  to  a  slice  of  bread  except  that 
it  contains  more  vitamin. 

And  the  second  measure  which  the 
President  proposed — the  milling  of  the 
new  80-percent  extraction  flour — directly 
affects  the  consumers  and  affords  them  an 
opportunity  to  help. 

The  eating  of  the  new  loaves  made  from 
flour  with  80  percent  instead  of  72  percent 
of  the  wheat  extracted  is  the  sacrifice  and 
contribution  that  consumers  can  make  to 
head  off  privation  and  starvation.  The 
contribution  is  big  and  the  sacrifice  isn't 
so  much.  The  first  loaves  made  from 
recipes  designed  for  commercial  bakeries 
turned  out  better  than  expected.  In  fact, 
both  the  eye  and  the  palate  must  be  on  the 
discriminating  side  to  tell  much  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  bread.  The 
new  loaf  isn  t  dark,  not  even  gray.  It  has 
a  touch  of  a  creamy  color  to  it.  In  texture 
and  flavor  it  took  some  chewing  and 
breathing  to  notice  the  slightly  more 
wheaty  taste. 

How  does  its  food  value  stack  up? 
Let's  cut  back  to  the  old  primitive  days 
when  the  whole  grain  was  milled  and  the 
coarse  flour  and  heavy  bread  contained 
most  of  the  nutritive  values  of  the  whole 
wheat.  From  that  day  until  the  present 
time  there  have  been  many  changes  in  our 
flour.  Gradually,  refinements  in  milling 
have  cut  down  the  amount  of  food  value 
in  the  flour.  In  order  to  have  it  look 
white  and  fine  and  keep  well,  more  of 
the  outer  coat  of  grain  has  been  removed. 
With  it  went  seven-eighths  of  the  thiamine 
and  niacin,  three-fourths  of  the  riboflavin, 
and  four-fifths  of  the  iron.  Some  calcium, 
[phosphorus,  and  better  quality  of  protein 
was  lost,  too. 

In  order  to  keep  the  looks,  texture,  and 
flavor  to  which  we  had  become  accustomed 
and  at  the  same  time  to  return  some  of  the 
vitamins  and  iron,  we  artifically  enriched 
the  bread  during  the  war  so  that  65  percent 
of  the  flour  and  flour  products  had  returned 
to  them  these  added  factors. 

So  now  the  new  flour  if  enriched  accord- 
ing to  current  usage  will  contain  not  only 
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the  same  food  values  but  an  increase  in  the 
protein  quality.  That  is  for  the  65  per- 
cent of  enriched  flour.  But  for  the  35  per 
cent  of  the  new  flour  not  enriched  there 
will  not  be  as  much  thiamine,  riboflavin, 
niacin,  and  iron  as  in  the  present  unen- 
riched  white  flour.  And  there  will  be 
about  40  percent  as  much  thiamine,  half 
as  much  riboflavin  and  iron,  and  one-fourth 
as  much  niacin  as  that  in  whole-wheat 
flour. 

So,  much  of  the  President's  two  measures 
affects  the  bulk  of  the  consumers  directly. 
But  other  orders  were  also  issued  which 
less  immediately  affect  consumers.  The 
use  of  wheat  in  the  direct  production  of 
alcohol  and  beer  has  been  discontinued 
and  the  use  of  other  grains  for  the  pro- 
duction of  beverage  alcohol  has  been 
limited  to  5  days'  consumption  a  month. 
The  use  of  other  grains  for  beer  is  restricted 
to  an  aggregate  quantity  equal  to  that 
used  in  1940.  That  was  30  percent  less 
than  the  quantity  used  in  1945-  This 
measure  will  save  about  20,000,000  bushels 
of  grain. 

And  another  of  the  President's  direc- 
tives to  get  the  grain  where  it  is  most 
needed  will  affect  the  farmers  immediately 
and  make  a  slight  change  seasonally  in 
the  type  of  meat  that  the  consumer  will 
find  on  the  butcher's  counter.  For  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  developing 
ways  in  which  grain  that  has  been  used 
in  the  feeding  of  livestock  and  poultry 
can  be  diverted  to  food  for  humans.  One 
means  under  consideration  is  earlier  market- 
ing of  heavy  hogs.  That  is,  stop  feeding 
those  hogs  over  225  pounds  and  sell 
them  off.  Beef  cattle,  too,  may  come  into 
market  with  a  moderate  rather  than  a 
high  degree  of  finish  from  the  feeding  lot. 
Better  culling  of  poultry  flocks  would 
send  more  old  hens  that  are  not  laying  to 
market  and  so  economize  on  feeding 
uneconomical  egg  producers.  More  eco- 
nomical feeding  of  dairy  cattle  and  a 
restriction  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  used 
in  prepared  feeds  will  save  grain  without 
materially  interfering  with  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  our  meat  and  poultry 
products. 

The  effects  of  these  slight  inroads  upon 
our  abundant  food  supply  and  the  adjust- 
ments which  we  must  make  in  the  form 
of  modified  bread,  voluntary  rationing, 
and  trade  and  transportation  regulations 
are  trivial  in  themselves.  But  their  worth 
to  the  world  is  magnified  a  thousand 
times  when  what  we  give  means  the 
difference  between  life  and  death. 
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Minneapolis  consumers  going  strong 


Consumer  service,  started  as  a  wartime  measure,  is  continu- 
ing to  give  valuable  aid  to  the  citizens  of  this  great  city. 


•  Minneapolis  decided  it  couldn't  get 
along  without  a  Consumer  Division. 
The  busy,  wide-awake  office  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  A.  N.  Satterlee  in 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  had  given 
services  that  Minneapolitans  didn't  want 
to  do  without.  And  it  was  rather  a 
blow  when,  in  the  summer  or  1945,  Uncle 
Sam  said  in  effect,  "The  country  doesn't 
need  civilian  defense  any  more.  Dear 
civilian  nieces  and  nephews,  thanks.  Now 
you're  on  your  own." 

Minneapolis  immediately  picked  up  the 
challenge.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Defense  Council  voted  to  transfer  the 
responsibility  and  sponsorship  of  the 
Consumer  Interest  Division  to  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  and  to  change  its  name 
to  Consumer  Interests  of  Minneapolis. 

To  allay  the  fears  and  doubts  of  anyone 
who  might  think  that  this  would  be  the 
end  of  independent  action  in  the  field  of 
consumer  service  and  protection  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Minneapolis  issued  this  statement: 

"The  fact  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  assumed  the  sponsorship  of  Consumer 
Interests  does  not  mean  we  will  operate 
it;  we  want  the  organization  to  continue 
as  a  separate  agency  and  we  merely  pro- 
vided the  channel  through  which  its 
activities  could  be  financed.    We  feel  that 


the  group  has  done  a  fine  job  in  keeping 
consumers  informed  and  ironing  out  serious 
consumer  problems  which  have  developed 
under  wartime  restrictions  and  emergen- 
cies. ...  It  is  likely  we  will  continue  to 
live  for  several  years  under  various  types  of 
restrictions,  so  it's  helpful  to  have  an 
organization  functioning  in  our  behalf." 

In  the  words  of  the  vice  president  and 
manager  of  the  new  organization:  "Our 
policy  and  purpose  remain  as  first  estab- 
lished in  January  1942  and  our  procedure 
has  changed  only  insofar  as  changing 
conditions  make  it  important  for  us  to 
keep  abreast.  We  originate  and  carry  out 
only  such  programs  as  will  furnish  helpful 
and  trustworthy  information  to  the  con- 
sumer and  promote  no  programs  which 
can  in  any  way  duplicate  other  civic 
activities." 

The  cooperating  agencies  remained  the 
same  under  the  new  set-up.  These  in- 
cluded representatives  of  all  the  organized 
groups  in  the  city — labor,  church,  edu- 
cation, business,  and  government.  Eight 
members  constitute  an  executive  board, 
including  a  President,  Vice  President  and 
Manager,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  staff  now  consists  of  the  Manager, 
a  full-time  secretary,  and  such  office  vol- 
unteers as  are  needed  for  special  work. 
The  Hennepin  County  Home  Demonstra- 


tion Agent  continues  to  serve  as  official 
instructor  for  classes  given  weekly  at  the 
Consumer  Center.  The  County  Agent 
and  representatives  from  the  Extension 
Division  and  other  teachers  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  a 
corps  of  consulting  personnel,  each  a 
recognized  authority  in  a  particular  field, 
are  available  at  all  times.  Added  to 
these  are  representatives  of  Federal  and 
State  and  city  governments,  such  as 
supervisors  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
State  bacteriologists,  Health  Officers,  labor 
and  business  leaders,  who  cooperate  with 
the  organization  in  furnishing  any  service 
requested  by  consumers. 

Headquarters 

When  the  Consumer  Interests  Committee 
had  to  leave  the  building  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  it 
moved  into  the  Alice  Ame's  Winter 
House,  headquarters  of  the  Fifth  District 
of  Minnesota  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  While  not  as  centrally  located 
as  the  old  OCD  office,  which  was  in  the 
"loop,"  the  new  office  is  on  a  car  line 
which  connects  with  all  cross-town  lines, 
and  on  the  rural  and  city  bus  line. 

The  office,  which  fortunately  kept  its 
old  familiar  telephone  number,  is  on  the 
second  floor.  The  Community  Room,  in 
the  basement,  with  its  stoves,  sewing 
machines,  and  demonstration  tables  makes 
a  splendid  Consumer  Center  where  classes 
and  demonstrations  can  be  held.  There 
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is  plenty  of  wall  space  for  bulletins, 
pamphlets,  and  consumer  helps  from 
Government,  education,  and  business. 

What  They  Do 

The  office  is  open  6  days  a  week — 
from  9  to  5,  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  9  to  12  on  Saturdays.  During  most  of 
these  hours  the  telephone  is  busy  and 
since  the  manager's  home  telephone  num- 
ber is  well  known,  it  is  often  in  use  during 
the  time  the  office  is  not  open.  This 
phase  of  the  work  is  called,  succinctly, 
"Consulting  Service." 

The  myriads  of  questions  are  not  an- 
swered with  the  personal  opinions  of  the 
staff  member,  but  with  statements  from 
authorities  on  the  subjects  involved. 

Complaints  from  consumers  are  regis- 
tered, investigated,  and  satisfied  daily. 
This  involves  clearing  with  all  groups 
that  are  involved.  Much  of  this  is 
handled  directly  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  are  either  the  actual  heads 
or  managers  of  businesses  or  agencies 
complained  against.  This  cooperation 
has  been  most  effective  and  has  resulted 
in  happy  understandings  between  con- 
sumers and  the  trade,  the  Government, 
education,  and  other  organizations  and 
agencies. 

In  addition  to  telephone  replies,  Minne- 
apolis consumers  may  receive  answers  to 
their  queries  through  the  Consumer  In- 
terests column,  under  the  heading  Mr. 
Fixit,  in  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Times. 
More  questions  are  answered  over  the 
radio — but  we'll  go  into  that  in  detail 
further  along  in  our  story. 

The  Consumer  Center,  in  the  big  com- 
munity room  in  the  basement,  is  open  to 
the  public.  Regular  classes  in  all  subjects 
affecting  good  consumership  are  held  on 
Tuesdays.  These  subjects  were  chosen  by 
poll  taken  among  nearly  300  women, 
representatives  of  the  group  attending 
classes  during  the  fall  program. 

A  survey  shows  that  people  from  every 
mailing  zone  in  Minneapolis  except  one 
business  zone  are  included.  Women  have 
come  from  outlying  districts  and  towns, 
from  St.  Paul,  and  even  from  places 
nearly  100  miles  away.  The  schedule  is 
supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  a 
presentation  of  some  matter  of  immediate 
importance  to  the  pocketbook,  such  as: 

Discussion  on  how  to  read  scales. 

Fabrics,  new  and  old,  care  and  selec- 
tion. 

Foods,  selection,  price,  and  use. 
Household  equipment,  use  and  care. 


Home  management,  budgeting. 

The  public  is  welcome  to  come  in  at 
any  time  to  read  up  on  any  special  problem 
and  to  take  home  such  printed  material 
as  may  prove  to  be  helpful. 

Each  week  surveys  are  conducted  on 
such  subjects  as: 

Shortages — men's  and  women's  cloth- 
ing, and  other  commodities. 

Consumer  information  desired  on  cer- 
tain subjects. 

Each  week  special  announcements  of 
the  Consumer  Center  classes  are  given  in 
the  press  and  over  the  radio  stations. 

Radio  Programs 

Consumer  Interests  of  Minneapolis  is 


groups  supply  material  and  frequently 
write  the  scripts,  too.  This  is  how  it 
works : 

Mondays — A  5-minute  script  written  by 
Mrs.  Satterlee  on  Planned  Buying.  This 
series  takes  much  of  its  material  from  the 
Six-Point  Program  which  was  covered  in 
a  series  of  articles  in  Consumers'  Guide — 
December  1944  to  June  1945-  The  office 
developed  a  mimeographed  budget  and 
household  inventory  sheet  as  a  give-away. 

Tuesdays — Scripts,  prepared  by  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  of  Minneapolis,  on 
Rackets:  The  Minneapolis  Credit  Associa- 
tion on  GI's  Credit,  Expansion  of  Credit 
in  the  Post-War  World,  Merchandise  Re- 
turns, Rise  and  Development  of  Credit 
Associations. 


Consumer  Interests  of  Minneapolis  on  the  Air!  Mrs.  A.  N.  Satterlee,  Vice  President  and 
Manager,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Burr,  Home  Demonstration  Agent  of  Hennepin  County, 
are  interviewing  the  City  Supervisor  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Erline  Hansen. 


doing  a  superlative  job  with  radio  which 
consumer  groups  in  any  city  could  take 
as  a  model. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  consumer  news 
on  the  air  6  days  a  week.  Every  major 
network  and  local  station  gives  time  to 
consumer  programs.  Through  this  gener- 
ous cooperation  of  local  stations,  Con- 
sumer Interests  has  been  able  to  serve  a 
far  greater  public  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  any  other  way.  The  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  System,  Station  WTCN, 
has  a  Monday  through  Friday  "Around 
the  Town"  program.  Five  minutes  of  the 
time  is  set  aside  each  day  for  consumer 
news.  The  scripts  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  A.  N.  Satterlee,  the  Vice 
President  and  Manager  of  Consumer  In- 
terests of  Minneapolis,  but  different  local 


Next  they  will  have  scripts  by  the 
Public  Relations  Committee  of  the  Henne- 
pin County  Bar  Association  under  the 
general  heading  of  How  to  Keep  out  of 
Trouble.  Subjects:  The  Lawyer's  Place 
in  the  Community,  Problems  of  Buying  or 
Building  a  Home,  Wills  and  Probate, 
Domestic  Relations. 

Wednesdays — Scripts  by  members  of  the 
Twin  City  Fashion  Group.  All  scripts 
are  prepared  from  a  noncommercial  slant. 

Thursdays — Scripts  on  equipment  and 
household  supplies  during  the  winter,  by 
Mrs.  Satterlee;  garden  scripts  during  the 
growing  season,  prepared  by  Harold  C. 
Pederson,  Hennepin  County  Agricultural 
Agent. 

Fridays — Menus  for  dinners  based  on  the 
Weekly  Market  Basket  Reports  from  the 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration,  Field 
Service  Branch,  and  available  foods  in 
local  markets,  prepared  by  cooperating 
agencies.    These  include: 

Food  editors  of  the  newspapers,  dieti- 
tians of  local  utility  companies,  the  Red 
Cross  nutrition  aide,  and  others.  This 
series  is  interspersed  throughout  the  week. 
The  request  list  now  totals  2,800,  with 
mailing  going  to  all  parts  of  the  North- 
west. This  grew  from  around  300  to 
2,800  in  about  9  months. 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  Station 
WLDL,  carries  two  consumer  series — A 
Home  of  Our  Own  on  Tuesdays,  and  The 
Consumer  Dollar,  on  Thursdays. 

A  Home  of  Our  Own  is  presented  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Minneapolis  Con- 
tractors and  Builders  Association,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Association  to  serve  as  its 
representative  on  Consumer  Interests,  and 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Satterlee,  Vice  President  and 
Manager.  This  series,  begun  July  9,  1945, 
is  building  a  home  over  the  air  and  an- 
swering questions  pertinent  to  the  present 
GI  building  programs  and  other  matters 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  housing 
emergency.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions on  one  broadcast: 

What  kind  of  a  home  can  I  get  for 
$6,800? 

Is  there  any  provision  for  veterans  who 
have  returned  to  school  and  as  yet  have 
no  regular  income? 

Who  estimates  what  taxes  are  to  be  on 
new  property,  such  as  that  being  improved 
for  GI's? 

If  one  wishes  to  have  a  garage  built  at 
the  same  time  what  is  the  procedure? 

Is  anything  allowed  for  sodding  or 
landscaping? 

Do  sidewalks  around  the  house  and  out 
to  the  street  come  within  the  price  of  the 
GI  home? 

When  will  building  start  on  loans  now 
being  granted  and  when  will  occupancy 
be  possible? 

The  Consumer  Dollar  is  presented  with 
two  participants,  a  guest  and  Mrs.  Satter- 
lee. First  broadcast,  October  25,  1945, 
with  Dr.  Warren  C.  Waitc,  Professor, 
Division  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Uni- 
versity Farm,  University  of  Minnesota, 
was  '"The  Consumer  Dollar,  Its  Current 
Value."  The  program  is  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  the  only  one  of  its  kind  on 
the  air. 

It  will  run  for  several  months  and  plans 
are  under  way  to  set  the  whole  series  up 
in  text  form. 


On  February  7,  1946,  a  consumer  was 
the  guest.  Her  opinions  were  excellent, 
according  to  Mrs.  Satterlee  who  inter- 
viewed her,  but  since  they  were  given 
ad  lib.,  all  we  can  give  you  is  a  list  of  the 
questions: 

Have  you  noticed  any  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  food  one  can  purchase  with 
today's  dollar? 

How  about  house  furnishings,  have  you 
found  any  shrinkage  in  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  in  this  type  of  consumer 
goods? 

Do  you  think  this  indicates  a  slowly 
rising  cost  of  living? 

If  you  have  been  buying  house  dresses 
during  the  last  year,  do  you  think  you  got 
as  much  dress  as  before  the  war? 

As  a  consumer,  do  you  believe  having  a 
shopping  plan  is  one  way  to  make  the 
dollar  go  farther? 

National  Broadcasting  Company,  Sta- 
tion KSTP,  carries  the  Consumer  Clinic 
every  Saturday  at  1:45  p.  m.  This  pro- 
gram will  soon  complete  its  fourth  year  on 
the  air.  The  idea  of  putting  the  already 
established  Consumer  Clinic,  an  open  forum 
meeting,  on  the  air  was  originated  by  the 
management  of  Station  KSTP  as  one  way 
to  render  a  community  service  in  wartime, 
and  they  have  been  generous  hosts  through 
all  these  years.  Three  persons  partici- 
pate: Mrs.  Satterlee  conducts  the  broad- 
cast, Miss  Elizabeth  Burr,  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent,  answers  questions  on 
homemaking,  submitted  by  consumers, 
and  the  third  participant  is  a  guest  expert 
on  government,  education,  business,  or 
other  subjects.  He  answers  consumers' 
questions  relating  to  his  specific  field. 
There  is  a  different  guest  each  week. 


The  questions  come  in  by  telephone, 
mail,  and  from  the  Consumer  Center 
classes.  This  program  reaches  people  in 
eight  surrounding  States  as  well  as  having 
a  wide  coverage  in  Minnesota. 

A  count  of  questions  answered  on  this 
one  program  alone,  taken  on  a  year's  run 
of  15  questions  per  week,  totals  780  con- 
sumer questions.    Here  are  a  few: 

Guest — President,  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  Minneapolis: 


If  one  feels  that  an  advertisement  is 
misleading,  what  is  the  first  thing  to  do? 

Suppose  one  has  already  made  a  pur- 
chase and  then  finds  that  the  item  bought 
is  not  as  represented,  what  shall  he  do? 

Why  is  the  slogan,  "Before  you  invest, 
investigate,"  so  important  for  consumers? 

Guest — Chief,  Minneapolis  Station, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

What  types  of  consumer  goods  come 
under  the  inspection  services  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration? 

How  does  a  consumer  go  about  getting 
information  on  the  safety  of  certain 
products,  such  as,  say,  eye  medicines? 

When  can  condemned  products  be  used? 

NBC  Station  KSTP  carries  another  con- 
sumer spot  on  Thursday  mornings.  This 
is  on  "Florence  Murphy's  Magazine,"  and 
is  called  Common  Sense  for  the  Consumer.  In- 
stead of  Mrs.  Satterlee's  doing  the  inter- 
viewing, as  in  the  other  programs  we  have 
described,  she  herself  is  interviewed  by 
Mrs.  Murphy,  who  usually  asks  five  direct 
questions  on  consumer  problems  and  activi- 
ties. The  food  editor  of  one  of  the  local 
papers  is  the  third  participant  on  the  pro- 
gram. Here  are  four  questions  asked  on 
February  14,  1946: 

Are  consumers  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ent shortages? 

Do  they  indicate  any  special  plans  as  the 
result  of  so  much  delay? 

What  has  been  the  No.  1  need  this  past 
week;  any  different  from  last  week? 

The  generous  public  response  to  the 
clothing  drive  did  two  things  for  con- 
sumers; what  were  they? 

In  addition  to  Common  Sense  for  the  Con- 
sumer, on  the  NBC  Station,  Miss  Murphy 
carries  many  spot  references  to  consumer 
activities  on  her  CBS  program  over  Station 
WCCO  at  5  p.  m. 

University  of  Minnesota  Station  KUOM 
carries  a  weekly  series  of  spot  announce- 
ments of  the  activities  at  the  Consumer 
Center. 

Does  all  this  make  you  feel  that  the  air 
over  Minneapolis  is  aquiver  with  consumer 
news?  And  at  the  same  time  are  you 
wondering  how  in  the  world  they  do  it? 
The  recipe  is  simple.  Take  one  imaginative, 
indefatigable  leader,  several  loyal  volun- 
teers, add  generous  cooperation  from  civic 
and  State  groups,  mix  well  and  serve  over 
public  spirited  radio  station.  It's  taken 
a  while  to  get  the  recipe  seasoned  to  taste, 
but  after  4  years  of  service  Minneapolis 
listeners  seem  to  have  decided  that  it  suits 
them  fine. 
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Test  tube  futures 

Scientists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
regional  research  laboratories  are  now  hard 
at  work  Finding  new  uses  for  farm  products 
which  promise  better  and  cheaper  clothing, 
tastier  food,  and  higher  incomes  for  farmers 


•  Tomorrow's  horizon  is  plainer  from 
the  inside  of  a  laboratory  than  from  a 
mountain  top. 

The  view  off  a  clay  road  across  a  green- 
leaved,  white-podded  cotton  field  does  not 
reveal  the  new  cotton  articles  you  can  see 
in  Department  of  Agriculture  research 
laboratories. 

Fine,  linenlike  towels  and  tablecloths, 
quality  sheets  and  shirts,  all  made  of 
short-staple  cotton. 

Specially  treated  cotton  cloth  which  is 
fire  resistant  after  repeated  launderings. 

Lightweight,  semielastic  cotton  band- 
ages that  make  easy-to-wear  surgical 
dressings. 

Light,  water-resistant,  ventilated  fabrics 
that  keep  you  dry  without  making  you 
perspire. 

From  the  same  research  laboratories, 
but  not  out  of  the  same  test  tubes,  are 
coming  other  fabulous  uses  for  farm 
products: 

Paint  brushes  made  from  milk. 


Concentrated  orange  juice  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  fresh  juice,  after  it  is 
reconstituted. 

Delicious  candies  that  contain  only  half 
the  calories  of  present-day  candies. 

Pectins  which  make  jelly  with  50- per- 
cent less  sugar. 


Researchers  have  devised  methods  for  using  short-staple  cotton  to  make  cotton  articles 
which  once  were  made  only  from  long-staple  cotton.  The  discovery  means  much-needed 
lower-cost  cotton  articles  for  buyers  and  higher  incomes  for  the  Nation's  cotton  growers. 


Back  in  1938  Congress  provided  about 
4  million  dollars  for  the  establishment  of 
four  regional  research  laboratories  whose 
job  it  would  be  to  peer  down  inside  test 
tubes  in  search  of  new  uses  for  farm 
products. 

Recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the 
regional  research  laboratories  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry, the  parent  Bureau,  a  progress  report 
was  made. 

The  Director  of  the  Southern  Laboratory 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  brought  with  him  a 
half-dozen  handsome  hand  towels  and  a 
piece  of  coarse,  "gray"  cotton  cloth,  a 
material  the  trade  calls  "Osnaburg,"  all 
made  from  short-staple  cotton.  The 
towels  were  dyed  in  attractive  pastel 
colors,  yellow,  blue,  orange,  green,  and 
they  had  the  fine  stiff  finish  of  linen. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  American  cotton 
surplus  is  usually  in  this  short-staple  field. 
Cotton  manufacturers  had  never  believed 
that  short-staple  cotton  was  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  first-class  cotton  goods. 
Instead  they  had  used  the  short  staples  for 
bagging,  Osnaburg,  and  other  coarse 
cotton  fabrics. 

Long-staple,  high-quality  cotton,  on  the 
other  hand,  far  from  being  in  surplus,  has 
normally  been  imported  for  sheets,  shirts, 
dresses,  and  other  cotton  articles. 
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The  laboratory  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  fine-quality  cotton 
goods  out  of  short-staple  cotton. 

The  work  completed,  he  said,  demon- 
strates that  towels,  sheets,  pillowcases, 
shirts,  and  dress  goods  of  good  quality  can 
be  made  from  cotton  that  used  to  be  limited 
in  its  use.  Fine  percales,  and  cottons  with 
a  silklike  finish  still  require  long-staple 
cotton. 

The  use  of  the  short-staple  cotton  could 
mean  lower  prices  to  consumers  for  ex- 
cellent cotton  fabrics,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  higher  and  more  assured  incomes  to 
cotton  farmers. 

Like  the  cotton  materials  that  go  into 
relatively  expensive  tablecloths,  the  yarn 
made  from  short-staple  cotton  was  boiled 
in  a  chemical  solution,  which  removed 
the  wax.  Then  it  was  mercerized,  that 
is,  immersed  in  a  caustic  solution  and 
stretched — a  process  which  gives  the  cotton 
a  lustrous  finish  and  greater  strength.  The 
fabric  woven  from  this  yarn  was  immersed 
in  a  cellulose  finishing  material  to  give  it 
a  washable  finish;  bleached  in  hydrogen 
peroxide;  vat  dyed,  and  finally  calendared. 
This  last  process  consists  of  running  the 
fabric  around  hot  cylinders  under  tension. 
The  result  here  is  the  linen  finish. 

Research  in  the  regional  laboratories 
proceeds  on  two  levels.  Basic  scientific 
research  is  conducted  to  determine  the 
propel  ties  of  farm  products — in  the  cotton 
laboratories,  the  properties  of  cotton.  At 
the  same  time  applied  research  is  carried  on 
to  find  out  ways  of  making  use  of  the  basic 
scientific  discoveries.  Each  type  of  re- 
search assists  the  other. 

Fundamental  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  the  cotton  fiber,  for  example,  produced 
two  valuable  dye  mixtures  as  assistants. 
By  using  one  dye  mixture,  anyone  can  tell 
the  maturity  of  cotton  at  a  glance.  Apply 
the  dye  solution  to  a  boll  of  cotton  and 
the  immature  cotton  dyes  one  color,  while 
the  mature  cotton  dyes  another  color. 
Cotton  growers  can  tell  the  ripeness  of 
cotton  at  a  glance  by  using  the  dye. 
Manufacturers  also  find  the  test  useful. 

The  second  dye  mixture  was  evolved 
when  the  laboratory  was  looking  for  a 
method  of  making  mildewproof  cotton. 
Experiments  led  to  the  development  of  a 
dye  mixture  which,  by  the  way  it  took, 
told  quickly  how  complete  the  treatment 
had  been. 

Cotton  yarns  do  not  normally  possess 
the  property  of  swelling  noticeably  when 
wet.  However,  the  scientists  discovered 
that  when  the  cotton  yarn  is  impregnated 


with  certain  types  of  cellulosic  material, 
swelling  capacity  when  wetted  is  greatly 
increased.  These  yarns,  when  dried  again 
return  to  their  original  shape. 

From  here  the  laboratory  technicians 
are  working  toward  a  cotton  cloth  that 
will  close  up  when  water  hits  it,  but  will 
be  porous  and  cool  when  dry.  Easier  to 
handle,  smaller  size  flexible  fire  hose  will 
be  one  product  of  this  research.  Light- 
weight, easy-to-wear  raincoats  that  don't 
make  you  uncomfortably  warm  may  also 
come  eventually  from  this  work. 

Controlled  mercerization  of  cotton  gauze 
has  also  produced  a  dual-stretch  cotton 
material  that  is  as  resilient  as  rubberized 
cloth,  but  much  lighter.  Bandages  made 
from  this  cloth  can  be  wrapped  around 
knees  and  elbows  and  no  matter  how  much 
the  elbows  and  knees  are  bent  the  bandage 
will  remain  tight  without  wrinkling  and 
will  always  spring  back  into  shape.  Use 
of  this  material  has  already  been  made  in 
a  naval  hospital  for  bandaging  joints 
contained  in  casts. 

Surgical  stockings  and  fabric  supports 
which  are  now  made  of  rubberized  ma- 
terial will  probably  be  much  cooler, 
lighter,  and  more  comfortable  when  the 
new  elastic  cotton  is  used  in  them. 

House  painters  recently  have  been  paying 
high  prices  for  hog-bristle  brushes  and 
glad  to  get  them.  War  cut  off  the  Asiatic 
sources  of  hog  bristles  for  paint  brushes 
and  prices  skyrocketed.  Now  that  peace 
is  unbarricading  trade  channels,  however, 
some  painters  are  not  going  to  insist  on 
Asiatic  hog  bristles  anyway.  Very  soon 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  buy  a  paint 


brush  with  bristles  made  from  casein,  one 
of  the  constituents  of  skim  milk. 

The  milk  derivative  brush  is  about  as 
good  as  a  hog-bristle  brush  in  every  re- 
spect except  one  and  it  is  so  much  cheaper 
that  even  Asiatic  hogs  will  not  be  able  to 
grow  bristles  cheaply  enough  to  compete 
with  it  in  price.  In  paint-holding  capacity 
the  casein  fiber  brush  is  apparently  better 
than  the  natural  bristle  brush.  It  wears 
just  as  well,  and  while  its  tensile  strength 
is  less,  high  tensile  strength  is  not  neces- 
sary in  a  paint  brush.  It  has  an  advantage 
in  that  its  bristles  can  be  made  any  length 
or  diameter  at  no  additional  cost. 

The  one  disadvantage  of  the  new  brush 
is  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  a  water  paint. 
In  oil  paints,  lacquers,  and  varnishes  it  is 
fine,  but  in  water  paints  the  fibers  soften. 
This  one  defect  is  not  important  enough, 
however,  to  prevent  its  manufacture.  By 
midsummer  the  new  milk-fiber  high-quality 
brushes  will  probably  be  on  sale  through- 
out the  country  at  prices  that  have  in  the 
past  applied  to  the  cheapest  brushes. 

The  milk-fiber  bristle  was  discovered 
and  the  process  for  its  manufacture  was 
worked  out  in  the  protein  research  labora- 
tories of  the  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  at  Wyndmoor,  Pa. 

Actually,  the  chemist  who  made  the  dis- 
covery was  not  looking  for  bristles  when 
he  found  them.  He  was  studying  the  pro- 
teins that  occur  in  milk  and  was  already 
well  advanced  in  his  research  with  the 
separation  of  two  types  of  casein  proteins, 
Alpha  and  Beta,  and  the  determination 
that  Alpha  moves  faster  in  an  electrical 
field  than  Beta. 
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Working  on  this  problem  he  happened 
to  be  cooking  some  casein  powder  in 
boiling  water  when  he  stirred  the  paste 
with  a  glass  rod.  The  result  was  a  long 
filament  that  looked  like  spaghetti. 

It  occurred  to  the  chemist  that  maybe 
he  could  make  bristles  out  of  milk  spa- 
ghetti. Just  why  it  occurred  to  him  he 
doesn't  know  himself. 

To  test  out  his  idea  he  made  a  small 
fiber  machine  out  of  a  bottle  capper,  a 
pineapple  juice  tin,  a  piece  of  pipe  sealed 
except  for  a  small  perforation  in  one  end, 
a  wooden  box,  and  an  electric  motor. 

The  bottle  capper  was  used  to  force  the 
hot  casein  paste  into  a  sealed  pipe  and  then 
out  through  a  perforation  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  result, 
a  continuous  filament  which  was  wound 
up  on   the  rotating  pineapple  tin. 

The  wound  thread  was  next  hardened 
and  stretched  in  a  quinone  bath,  which 
turns  the  white  spaghetti  filament  black, 
but  which  also  makes  it  water  resistant 
and  tough.  Finally  the  filament  was  cut 
into  bristle  length  and  a  counter  brush 
made,  the  kind  used  normally  to  sweep 
crumbs  off  a  table. 

From  there  the  chemist  went  on  to  paint 
brushes.  Painters  in  the  laboratories  tried 
them  out,  they  were  compared  in  per- 
formance with  rayon,  nylon,  and  bristle 
brushes. 

Two  companies  are  licensed  to  manu- 
facture the  milk-fiber  brush  under  public 
service  patents  applied  for  which  cover  the 
process. 

Manufacturers,  however,  do  not  go  into 
mass  production  with  an  apparatus  made 
from  bottle  cappers,  pineapple  tins,  and  a 
wooden  packing  box  salvaged  from  the 
trash.  The  next  step  was  to  set  up  a  pilot 
textile  plant  to  turn  out  finished  bristles 
under  factory  conditions. 

For  this,  the  shops  of  the  Eastern  Re- 
gional Research  Laboratory  were  enlisted 
with  the  result  that  an  almost  continuous 
process  has  been  perfected  which  so  far 
has  produced  1,000  pounds  of  bristles. 

Milk-fiber  potentialities  are  not  exhaust- 
ed with  paint-brush  making.  These  fibers 
can  be  used  as  filler  for  pillows,  mattresses, 
and  furniture,  for  dental  polishing  brushes! 
hair  brushes,  clothes  brushes,  and  for  any 
other  use  that  bristles  are  put  to,  except 
use  requiring  immersion  in  water. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  the 
equivalent  in  juice  of  a  dozen  oranges  in  a 
5-ounce  can  in  your  refrigerator?  The 
Florida  State  Citrus  Commission,  working 
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When  scientists  discover  a  new  product  in  the  laboratory  the  engineers  at  the  USDA 
regional  research  laboratories  are  called  in  to  erect  pilot  plants  for  mass  manufacture 
of  the  product  in  the  pilot-plant  wing  of  the  Regional  Research  Laboratory  concerned. 


in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Citrus 
Products  Station  laboratory  at  Winter 
Haven,  Fla.,  produced  something  which 
promises  just  that.  Orange-juice  concen- 
trates produced  in  the  past  when  recon- 
stituted didn't  taste  much  like  orange 
juice.  The  secret  of  the  new  method  is 
twofold,  it  is  partly  in  the  processing  of 
the  concentrated  orange  juice  and  partly 
concerned  with  the  handling. 

Orange  juice  is  first  concentrated  to  a 
greater  degree  than  desired  in  the  final 
product.  Then  unconcentrated  pasteur- 
ized orange  juice  is  added  to  adjust  the 
concentration  to  the  standard  wanted. 
To  reconstitute  the  juice,  four  parts  of 
water  are  added  to  the  concentrate;  the 
result  is  an  orange  beverage  that  comes 
closer  to  having  the  fresh  orange  taste 
than  any  other  concentrate  or  any  canned 
orange  juice,  at  the  time  it  is  bought. 

Canned  orange  juice  can  taste  almost 
like  fresh  orange  juice  if  it  is  kept  cold  all 
the  way  from  canning  to  drinking.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not.  Thus,  when  canned 
orange  juice  is  poured  out  in  a  glass,  you 
get  a  good  drink,  but  it  isn't  fresh  orange 
juice.  It  is  planned  to  market  the  new 
concentrate  in  small  cans  that  are  to  be 
handled  as  a  refrigerated  product  all  the 
way  from  the  cannery  to  the  breakfast 
table. 

When  it  is  finally  marketed,  you  will  be 
able  to  buy  a  5-ounce  can,  say,  that  when 
4  parts  of  ice  water  are  added,  will  give 


you  25  ounces  of  really  palatable  orange 
juice.  The  product  retains  the  vitamin  C, 
for  which  oranges  are  prized,  practically 
unimpaired.  It  will  enable  families  to 
have  orange  juice  the  year-round,  no 
matter  what  the  orange  supply  may  be. 

Molecule  nibbling  enzymes  are  the 
heroes  of  another  successful  experiment  in 
the  regional  research  laboratories.  They 
modify  pectin  so  that  it  makes  jelly  with 
about  half  as  much  sugar  as  that  used  in 
ordinary  jellies,  and  candy  that  is  only 
half  as  fattening  as  ordinary  candy.  An 
enzyme  found  in  the  peel  of  citrus  fruit 
has  the  habit  of  nibbling  on  pectin  mole- 
cules. When  this  enzyme  is  through 
nibbling,  it  leaves  a  pectin  molecule  that 
is  low  in  methyl  groups.  These  groups 
are  some  of  the  constituents  in  organic 
molecules  that  chemists  juggle  to  make 
plastics  and  synthetic  rubber  and  high- 
test  gasoline.  In  this  case  the  result  is 
not  a  new  rubber,  but  a  modified  pectin 
that  incorporates  more  water  and  less  sugar 
in  jelly.  With  this  pectin  you  can  make 
fondant  for  candy  that  contains  extra 
water  and  only  half  the  customary  amount 
of  sweetening.  Cream  centers  for  choco- 
late candy  can  be  made  of  any  flavor  with 
this  pectin.  Although  less  sweet,  the 
flavor  is  as  good  as  in  any  high-quality 
candy,  and  the  bulk  of  the  candy  is  the 
same.  Three  pieces  of  the  new  kind  are 
just  as  satisfying  as  three  pieces  of  the 
old  kind. 
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Tight  supply  of  wool  goods  puts 
a  premium  on  thrifty  use  of  the 
wool  you  have.  Guides  on  wool 
care,  mending,  make  overs,  and 
storage  will  aid  housewives  in 
increasing  the  life-expectancy  of 
their  woolens — cut  down  on 
unnecessary  wool  purchases. 
Wool  labeling  helps  shoppers 
get  full  value  for  their  money. 


•  Wool's  worth  watching  these  days — 
whether  you're  in  the  market  to  buy  or 
have  enough  to  make  out  with. 

An  18-carat  reason  to  stop,  look,  and 
ponder  before  you  buy  any  woolen  goods 
is  the  tight  supply  situation.  You  don't 
want  to  keep  a  civvy  suit  off  a  veteran's 
back,  do  you?  Well,  if  you  splurge  in 
buying  wool  clothing,  you  may  be  doing 
just  that. 

Hence,  Go  Slow  is  etiquette  for  women 
shoppers  no  less  than  for  men,  because  it 
appears  that  much  wool  that  ordinarily 
would  be  made  up  into  fabrics  for  men's 
wear  is  now  going  into  women's  clothing. 


Daddy's  old  wool  suit  makes  missy  a  new 
dress — saves  cash  and  scarce  woolens. 


The  situation  is  so  bad  that  retailers  have 
been  asked  to  give  returning  servicemen 
priorities  for  the  purchase  of  suits. 

Another  good  reason  to  cherish  the  wool 
you  have:  Good  woolens  have  never  been 
cheap  and  prices  advanced  during  the  war. 

Furthermore,  good  wool  fabrics  offer 
special  advantages  for  many  purposes,  so 
deserve  careful  watching  on  that  score, 
too.  Wool  fiber  is  warm  and  elastic. 
Although  woolen  fabrics  absorb  water 
they  dry  slowly.  This  protects  the  wearer 
from  the  chill  that  comes  with  rapid 
evaporation. 

Also,  good  woolen  materials  wear  well 
if  treated  properly.    But  they  need  care. 

Woolen  Assets 

Spring  house  cleaning  time  is  a  good 
time  to  take  inventory  of  your  woolen 
assets.  If  you  take  into  account  not  only 
the  clothes  but  also  the  carpets,  uphol- 
stered furniture,  drapes,  and  blankets 
which  contain  wool,  your  total  invest- 
ment will  probably  astound  you. 

If  you  don't  think  wool's  precious  ask 
any  GI  who  came  back  to  an  outgrown 
wardrobe  or  a  closet  of  clothes  riddled  by 
moths.  Some  months  ago,  the  Army 
newspaper,  Stars  and  Stripes,  sent  a  reporter 
to  buy  an  outfit  of  civilian  clothes.  The 
outfit  set  him  back  $263,  for  a  start.  The 


most  expensive  items  were  the  woolen 
suit,  topcoat,  and  overcoat. 

Take  Care 

If  the  thrifty  housewife  follows  common 
sense  in  applying  a  few  general  rules  to  her 
particular  wool-care  problems,  come  spring 
house  cleaning  time,  she'll  be  doing  a  good 
job  of  safeguarding  her  wool  investment. 

Spring's  the  time  we  put  off  our  winter 
garments  and  store  them.  If  we've  learned 
our  wool-care  rules,  we  know  our  wool 
goods  should  be  clean.  Dry  cleaning  is 
preferable  for  most  wool  clothing,  but 
many  knit  garments,  flannels,  and  challies 
wash  well.  Use  tepid  water,  mild  soap, 
and  avoid  rubbing.  Chlorine  bleaches 
are  taboo.  So  are  sudden  temperature 
changes — extremes  of  hot  or  cold.  The 
shock  treatment  shrinks  and  stiffens  wool. 

Mend  your  woolens  before  you  wash 
them,  if  you  don't  want  the  holes  to  grow. 
The  shortage  of  men's  suits  being  what 
it  is,  anything  you  can  do  to  lengthen  the 
life  span  of  your  man's  clothing  will  be 
of  service  to  husband  and  country. 

Coats  and  suits  that  are  too  far  gone  to 
mend,  for  use  as  is,  can  often  be  made  over 
into  serviceable  jackets  or  dresses  or  what- 
not for  members  of  the  family. 

Perhaps  your  blankets  are  beginning  to 
show  the  strain  of  yanking  and  pulling 
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because  they  were  too  short  to  begin  with. 
If  so,  there'll  never  be  a  better  time  to 
lengthen  them  with  a  strip  of  cloth  at  the 
bottom.  Although  more  than  11  million 
yards  of  wool  went  into  blankets  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1945,  supplies  are  still 
tight. 

Mayhap  your  winter  rugs  and  drapes 
are  getting  a  bit  old  and  weary  with  the 
passing  of  the  years.  If  so,  it  would  be 
smart  to  let  them  rest  this  summer. 

When  your  woolens  go  into  retirement 
for  the  summer,  mend  them,  clean  them, 
and  store  them  in  a  dry,  cool  spot  with  due 
precautions  against  insect  pests.  Best 
treatment  is  thorough  brushing,  airing, 
and  sunning  to  eliminate  moth  danger. 

When  you've  finally  finished  the  clean- 
ing and  airing,  you've  still  not  achieved 
the  blissful  moment  for  taking  a  well- 
earned  rest.  All  your  labors  may  be  in 
vain  unless  you  quickly  rush  your  woolens 
into  their  insect-tight  storage.  Any  delay 
is  inviting  a  new  attack  from  pests. 

"Mothproof"  containers  don't  eliminate 
the  pest  hazard  by  themselves.  If  they're 
tightly  enough  sealed,  with  no  cracks, 
they  keep  moths  from  getting  in  from  the 
outside  but  they  don't  prevent  any  moth 
larvae  already  lurking  in  the  clothes  from 
doing  their  dirty  work.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  having  the  woolens  thoroughly 
cleaned.  As  an  added  protection,  use  a 
spray  or  flakes  of  naphthalene,  or  para- 
dichlorobenzene,  or  moth  balls — a  pound 
for  a  small  chest,  3  pounds  for  an  average 
closet.  The  flakes  or  balls  give  off  a  gas 
which  discourages  the  larvae  from  feeding 
and  kills  them  if  the  concentration  is  high 
enough.  As  the  gas  is  heavier  than  air 
and  sinks,  the  flakes  should  be  put  high  in 
the  closet  and  renewed,  if  necessary. 

Gummed  paper  may  be  used  to  seal 
clothing  bags  tightly.  Gaskets  serve  to 
tighten  up  closets  or  chests. 

Don't  forget  the  wool  upholstery  on 
your  furniture,  either.  Frequent  brushing 
and  cleaning  will  help  keep  the  moths 
away.  It  isn't  safe  just  to  dress  up  your 
overstuffed  chair  and  sofa  with  furniture 
covers  for  the  summer  and  forget  about 
the  upholstery — not  if  it  has  wool  in  it. 
Better  take  a  look  at  it  once  in  awhile, 
clean  any  spots  and  brush  away  the  dust 
and  any  insect  eggs  that  may  be  waiting 
to  hatch  out. 

Then  those  wools  that  you  will  still  be 
wearing  through  the  spring!  The  wool 
doctor  ordered  special  treatment  for  them, 
too.  If  they  get  wet  in  April  showers, 
dry  them  thoroughly — away  from  hot 


radiators  or  chill  blasts.  Better  still, 
protect  them  from  the  weather  with 
umbrella  or  raincoat.  Clean,  brush,  and 
air  your  wools  frequently  to  keep  them 
in  condition.  Perspiration  weakens  wool, 
so  prepare  for  balmy  days  by  fitting  your 
woolens  with  underarm  and  back  shields. 

Shopping  for  Wool  Goods 

If  you  don't  really  need  to  buy  wool 
clothing,  don't.  You'll  save  yourself 
money  by  getting  along  with  what  you 
have  and  help  the  supply  situation. 

Although  cut-backs  in  military  orders 
for  woolen  goods  and  reconversion  of  mills 
to  civilian  production  are  increasing  the 
stocks  of  wool  fabrics  available  for  cloth- 
ing, the  supply  is  still  short  of  demand. 

Complicating  the  problem  of  the  shop- 
per who  needs  to  watch  the  budget  (and 
who  doesn't  these  days)  is  the  tendency 


of  manufacturers  to  shift  from  low-cost 
to  higher-priced  lines  of  clothing  on  which 
there  is  a  greater  profit. 

To  control  this  trend,  an  allocations 
program  to  channel  a  definite  percentage  of 
woolen  fabrics  into  the  manufacture  of 
low-price  essential  lines  has  been  put  into 
effect  and  manufacturers  of  low-priced 
men's  suits  have  been  granted  increased 
allocations  of  fabrics  sufficient  to  increase 
production  in  the  low-price  ranges 
through  June  30.  For  the  first  quarter  of 
1946,  Civilian  Production  Administration 
has  allocated  about  13  million  yards  of 
wool  for  men's  and  boys'  suits,  4  million 
yards  for  men's  and  boys'  overcoats  and 
topcoats,  and  nearly  7  million  yards  for 
men's  and  boys'  trousers. 

One  bottleneck  in  the  manufacture  of 
men's  wool  suits  has  been  a  shortage  of 
lining  fabrics.    In  an  effort  to  overcome 


When  you're  wrapping  your  woolens  for  storage,  close  up  the  cracks  with  gummed  tape. 
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Look  at  labels  on  the  wool  soods  you  buy.  Under  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  labels 
must  tell  the  percentage  of  wool  and  whether  the  wool  is  new,  reprocessed,  or  reused. 


this,  OPA  anct  CPA  have  cooperated  in  a 
joint  program  to  provide  the  incentive  for 
increased  production. 

Also,  CPA  has  ordered  that  no  manufac- 
turer keep  more  than  a  30-day  supply  of 
men's  or  boys'  suits  in  stock. 

While  these  measures  should  result  in 
a  gradual  easing  of  the  supply  situation,  it 
will  take  time. 

Unnecessary  buying  makes  price  control 
more  difficult  by  putting  further  strain  on 
already  short  supplies.  Don't  abet  black 
market  operators  by  buying  more  than  you 
need  or  paying  more  than  you  should. 

If  you  're  thrifty  now,  your  day  will  come. 
It's  simply  a  matter  of  getting  woolen 
mills  back  into  civilian  production  and 
meeting  the  accumulated  demand.  Then 
there  will  be  plenty  of  wool  fabrics  for 
everybody  to  get  all  the  suits  and  dresses 
and  coats  they  can  buy.  Exactly  when 
this  will  be  is  hard  to  say  because  of  the 
difficulty  that  mills  are  having  in  getting 
labor  and  machinery. 

There's  no  shortage  of  raw  wool. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  world  stock  pile 
of  wool,  built  up  for  strategic  reasons  and 
because  sales  to  Axis  powers  were  cut  off, 
will  take  about  12  years  to  use  up,  if  nor- 
mal production  continues. 

If  you  need  to  buy,  you'll  be  smart  to 
brush  up  on  your  wool-buying  information 
and  shop  with  quality  and  values  in  mind. 
It  will  save  you  money,  if  you  do. 

Under  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act, 
fabrics  sold  as  containing  wool  must  carry 
a  label  showing  the  percent  of  wool  used 
and  whether  it  is  new,  reprocessed,  or 
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reused.  Manufacturers  are  not  required  to 
state  the  quality,  however.  Reprocessed 
wool  fabrics  are  rewoven  from  pieces  of 
wool  cloth  (cuttings,  for  instance)  that 
have  never  been  used  and  contain  no  used 
fiber.  Reused  wool  is  made  from  worn 
or  used  materials  which  have  been  remanu- 
factured. 

Although  new  or  virgin  wool  has  more 
spring  and  strength  than  the  same  wool 
would  have  after  it's  been  reclaimed,  use 
of  reprocessed  or  reused  wool  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  a  fabric  is  to  be 
condemned.  Some  new  wool  is  of  low 
quality  to  begin  with. 

However,  the  label  helps  the  housewife 
to  judge  what  she  is  getting  for  her  money 
by  telling  the  wool  content  and  whether 
the  wool  is  new,  reprocessed,  or  reused. 
Fabrics  made  from  reprocessed  or  reused 
wool  are  usually  cheaper  when  prices  of 
new  wool  are  high. 

Good  quality  wool  fabric  feels  springy 
when  it's  crushed  in  the  hand.  Poor 
quality  wool  materials  feel  harsh,  are  dull 
in  appearance,  and  don't  snap  back  into 
shape  like  the  better  grades. 

Wool  fabrics  are  of  two  types,  woolens 
and  worsteds. 

Most  woolens  have  a  fuzzy  surface,  the 
nap  partly  hiding  the  weave.  Good 
woolens  wear  well  but  sometimes  the 
heavy  napping  covers  defects  in  inferior 
cloth.  Some  woolens,  particularly  cheap 
ones,  have  short  waste  fibers,  called  flocks, 
fulled  or  shrunk  into  the  cloth.  These 
flocks  make  the  material  look  thicker 
but  they  are  loose  and  soon  work  out, 


leaving  the  material  threadbare.  To  find 
out  whether  a  heavy  nap  is  due  to  flocks, 
rub  the  cloth  briskly.  If  a  lot  of  lint  rolls 
up,  probably  some  of  the  loose  fibers  were 
felted  into  the  cloth. 

In  worsteds  the  weave  is  visible,  the 
surface  being  clear-cut  and  free  from  nap. 
Usually  they  are  firmly  woven,  tailor  well, 
and  hold  their  press.  Worsteds  wear  well 
but  are  subject  to  developing  a  shine. 

A  good  blanket  is  warm  and  strong  but 
not  too  heavy.    Here  are  some  buying  tips : 
Unless  a  blanket  contains  25  percent  or 
more  of  wool,  it  won't  gain  appreciably 
in  warmth  and  fluffiness,  most  experts  say. 

If  the  cloth  seems  sleazy  or  thin  in  places 
when  held  up  to  the  light,  the  blanket 
won't  be  as  warm  as  a  tightly  woven  one. 

By  gently  pulling  on  the  nap  the 
cautious  shopper  can  get  some  ide?  of  the 
durability.  If  the  nap  comes  out  easily, 
the  fibers  are  probably  short  and  weak 
and  won't  wear  so  well. 

If  the  blankets  are  long  enough,  they 
wear  better. 

Don't  get  distracted  by  your  color 
preferences  into  overlooking  more  impor- 
tant considerations,  such  as  warmth  and 
durability. 

Trend  is  toward  giving  more  informa- 
tion on  labels.  As  the  law  requires  that 
the  percentage  of  wool  in  a  "wool" 
blanket  be  stated  on  the  label,  the  buyer 
can  always  check  this. 

Buyers  of  wool  goods  are  becoming  more 
label  conscious,  according  to  evidence  from 
many  sources. 

Shoppers  nowadays  look  for  the  label 
on  wool  clothing  and  fabrics.  A  number 
of  retail  stores  have  so  reported  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  which  administers 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act. 

As  fabrics  get  more  plentiful  this  insist- 
ence on  labels  giving  more  information  to 
help  shoppers  judge  the  value  of  what 
they  buy  will  doubtless  increase. 


EXPERT  ADVICE  ON  YOUR  WOOL 
PROBLEMS 

Now's  not  the  time  to  make  a  mistake  about 
your  woolens.  For  expert  advice  on  your  wool  in- 
vestments and  on  safeguarding  your  wool  assets, 
consult  the  following  publications  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics: 

Take  Care  of  the  Wool  You  Have  (AWI  26). 
Mending  Men's  Suits  (MP  482). 
ABC's  of  Mending  (FB  1925). 
Knitwear  Make-overs  (MP  575). 
Make-overs  from  Coats  and  Suits  (MP  545). 

You  can  get  these  publications  free  by  writing 
the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Consumers'  guide 


CG  news  letter 


last  minute  reports 

from  U.  S.  Government  Agencies 


To  Keep  on  Getting  Your  Consumers'  Guide 

If  you  live  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  or  Florida  and  are  on  the  mailing  list  for  the  Con- 
sumers' Guide,  you  should  have  received  a  card  asking  whether  you  wish  to  continue 
receiving  this  periodical.  If  you  have  received  your  card  and  sent  it  in,  O.  K. 
If  you  have  not  returned  it,  be  sure  to  get  it  off  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  have 
mislaid  the  card,  a  letter  or  post  card  with  your  name  and  address,  mailed  to 
Consumers'  Guide,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  will 
renew  your  subscription. 

Subscribers  in  other  States  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  their  cards  which  will 
be  mailed  during  the  coming  months.  Don't  miss  important  coming  issues.  Send 
your  card  in  at  once. 


U.  S.  Consumer  standards  for  Irish  pota- 
toes were  considered  at  a  public  meeting  at 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Washington,  recently.  Of  about 
30  consumer  groups  invited  to  attend,  less 
than  half  were  represented.  Industry  was 
well  represented. 

United  States  standards  have  been  used 
for  many  years  by  growers,  shippers,  and 
receivers  as  a  basis  for  wholesale  trading. 
But  most  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  lose 
their  identity  by  grade  before  they  are 
offered  for  sale  to  consumers  in  retail  stores. 

Potatoes  are  an  exception  because  large 
quantities  are  offered  for  sale  in  retail 
stores  packed  in  small  packages  labeled 
with  wholesale  grade  designations.  Pota- 
toes so  packed  and  graded,  however,  have 
been  the  subject  of  consumer  criticism, 
principally  because  of  size. 

The  proposed  consumer  standards  are 
not  materially  different  from  present  official 
wholesale  grades,  except  for  size  and 
reduced  tolerance.  Grade  names  are 
alphabetical  instead  of  numerical,  and 
the  size  classification  is  to  be  part  of  the 
grade  designation. 

Many  growers  and  shippers  expressed 
themselves  as  not  favoring  the  issuance  of 
consumer  standards  at  this  time,  but  most 
of  th  em  recognized  that  the  potato  indus- 
try would  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  sorting 
potatoes  in  order  to  satisfy  consumers  and 
maintain  even  present  levels  of  consump- 
tion. 

Consumer  representatives  generally  fav- 
ored the  issuance  of  consumer  standards 
for  potatoes  and  other  products.  They 
suggested  that  A,  B,  C,  names  be  used  and 
that  potatoes  be  sorted  and  packed  into 
three  or  four  size  classifications  which 
would  be  described  by  such  simple  and 
well  understood  terms  as  "small,"  "medi- 
um," and  "large." 

Suggestions  and  criticisms  received  at 
the  conference  will  be  studied  thoroughly 
by  the  Department  before  any  definite 
action  is  taken. 

What  does  the  consumer  think  about 
U.  S.  grading?    The  answer  to  this  ques- 


tion was  sought  in  an  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Ellen  H.  Richards  Institute 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  About 
1 ,300  people  were  interviewed  in  stores 
after  purchases  were  made.  Of  these,  558 
were  later  visited  in  their  homes.  Re- 
sponses from  all  ages,  types,  and  all  back- 
grounds, were  obtained  in  6  representa- 
tive types  of  stores  throughout  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  majority  of  women  prefer  U.  S.  grade 
labeling  to  other  types,  unless  the  price 
difference  is  considerable.  Those  in  the 
higher  conversation  and  grooming  classes 
are  more  likely  to  choose  the  certified 
U.  S.  graded  items  even  if  the  price  is 
higher.  The  study  showed  that  67.6  per- 
cent of  the  customers  were  favorable  both 
in  store  and  home  interviews,-  11.8  percent 
were  indifferent  both  in  store  and  home; 
10.8  percent  were  indifferent  in  store,  but 
favorable  at  home;  and  9.8  percent  were 
favorable  in  store,  but  indifferent  at  home. 

A  jellied  mixed-fruit  dessert  is  one  of 
the  new  possibilities  among  canned  foods 
which  may  be  found  on  grocers'  shelves 
one  of  these  days.  The  product  is  the 
result  of  wartime  research  for  the  Army  by 
chemists  at  the  Western  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Albany,  Calif. 

The  Army  asked  for  a  fruit  dessert  for 
field  rations  to  satisfy  the  soldiers'  appetites 
for  fruit  and  to  contribute  vitamin  C  to 
their  diets.  The  chemists  developed  such 
a  product  using  60  percent  fruit  and  40 
percent  fruit  juice  jellied  with  fruit  pectin. 
A  canned  jellied  pineapple  dessert  was 
made,  also  a  jellied  fruit  mixture  of  diced 
peaches,  pears,  cherries,  pineapple,  white 
grapes,  and  apricots.  The  jelly  was  stiff 
enough  to  come  out  whole  and  hold  its 
shape  when  eaten  out  of  hand.  For  civil- 
ian use,  a  less  stiff,  more  delicate  jellied 
mixture  has  been  developed. 

"High  marketing  costs"  are  the  cause  of 
frequent  complaints  from  consumers,  pro- 
ducers, and  others.  Is  the  Nation's  bill  for 
marketing  farm  food  products  1  billion 
dollars?  10  billion?  or  20  billion  dollars? 


How  does  the  bill  for  marketing  farm  food 
products  compare  with  the  income  of 
farmers  from  the  sale  of  those  same  prod- 
ucts? 

These  questions  are  answered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  terms 
of  estimates  for  farm  food  products  pur- 
chased by  civilian  consumers  in  the  United 
States.  In  1 939,  for  example,  the  Nation's 
bill  for  marketing  farm  food  products  was 
8.8  billion  dollars,  and  amounted  to  1  3 
percent  of  the  national  disposable  income 
for  that  year.  Another  indication  of  the 
importance  of  food  marketing  in  American 
enterprise  is  the  estimate  of  manpower  en- 
gaged. In  1939  about  4  million  full- 
time  persons  were  engaged  in  marketing 
farm  food  products. 

A  Citizens'  Committee  to  advise  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  on  policies  and 
on  programs  of  service  to  education  has 
been  established,  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator Watson  B.  Miller  announced.  The 
membership  of  the  committee  is  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  labor,  business,  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  homemaking,  professions, 
Negro,  veterans,  and  religious  groups. 

In  commenting  on  the  appointment  of 
the  committee,  Administrator  Miller  said: 
"It  seems  advisable  now  to  establish  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens  to  represent  the  layman's 
point  of  view  with  respect  to  American 
education  and  particularly  in  relation  to> 
the  services  which  the  Office  of  Education 
should  render.  We  have  decided,  there- 
fore, to  establish  what  will  be  known  as 
the  Citizens'  Federal  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion." 

Victory  Garden  production  is  one  of  the 

important  parts  of  the  entire  emergency 
food  program,  Chester  Davis,  organizing 
chairman  of  the  Famine  Emergency  Com- 
mittee, said  recently.  It  is  a  definite  and 
positive  way  in  which  a  large  percentage 
of  our  citizens  can  help  in  relieving  the  suf- 
fering of  the  starving  people  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Anderson  called  a  conference 
of  national  garden  leaders  to  meet  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  March  26,  27, 
and  28.  The  garden  campaign  this  year 
will  be  closely  linked  with  the  President's 
emergency  food  program. 

Approximately  3,813,000  tons  of  food 
were  designated  for  shipment  from  United 
States  supplies  during  the  quarter,  January- 
March,  to  combat  starvation  in  liberated 
and  occupied  countries — out  of  a  total  of 
5,347,000  tons  estimated  as  available  for 
all  exports,  including  the  United  Kingdom, 
United  States  territories,  and  others. 

Flour,  wheat  and  other  grains  generally 
considered  most  vital  in  war-devastated 
areas,  comprised  about  71  percent  of  the 
Department's  maximum  estimates  for  these 
claimants. 
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Colorful  Clothespins 

Aluminum  is  horning  into  the  news  this 
spring  with  an  announcement  from  a 
Hollywood  firm  that  it  will  use  more 
than  2  million  pounds  annually  to  manu- 
facture red,  blue,  green,  and  silver  clothes- 
pins. That  will  mean  50  million  aluminum 
pins,  the  company  estimates,  which  to- 
gether with  their  wooden  sisters  will 
hold  many  clothes  on  the  Nation's  lines. 


Carrot  Top 

Carrots  in  the  stores  are  prettier  with 
tops  on,  but  less  fresh.  When  the  carrot 
is  in  the  ground  nourishment  goes  from 
the  leaf  to  the  root.  Pull  the  carrot  out 
of  the  ground  and  the  nutrition  traffic 
goes  the  other  way,  the  leaves  draw 
moisture  and  food  from  the  root.  Some 
distributors  now  cut  off  carrot  tops  in  the 
country,  but  some  still  don't.  To  keep 
the  carrots  you  buy  as  fresh  as  possible, 
cut  off  the  tops  before  you  drop  them  in 
your  vegetable  bin.  The  same  rule  holds 
good,  according  to  botanists,  for  other 
root  vegetables — beets,  turnips,  parsnips, 
radishes.  Tear  the  tops  off  to  keep  them 
fresh. 
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Spare  That  Ration  Book 

Hey,  wait  a  minute!  Don't  make  a 
bonfire  of  your  War  Ration  Book  No.  4, 
yet — not  even  if  you've  used  your  last 
Sugar  Stamp. 

That's  the  official  word  from  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration.  Sugar  Stamp  39 
is  the  last  stamp  specifically  labeled  for 
purchases  of  sugar,  all  right.  But  sugar 
supplies  still  don't  warrant  an  end  to 
rationing,  so  other  spare  stamps  in  the 
book  will  be  designated  as  sugar  stamps 
from  time  to  time. 

Spring  Clean-up 

April  is  the  month  of  showers,  Easter 
finery,  and  the  annual  spring  clean-up. 
Because  of  the  seasonal  factor,  observance 
of  spring  clean-up  week  will  occur  at 
different  times  in  different  States  and 
communities. 

Spring  clean-up  is  a  family  job.  The 
National  Fire  Protective  Association 
which  sponsors  clean-up  week  suggests 
that  homemakers  look  for  the  things  that 
need  to  be  done  in  order  to  prevent 
disease,  fire,  and  accidents;  then  assign  the 
jobs  to  members  of  your  family  and 
yourself,  and  check-off  each  job  as  it  is 
finished. 


Truly  Victory  Gardens 

Gardens  are  lovesome  things,  according 
to  the  poets.  And  those  that  we  call 
Victory  gardens  or  home  gardens  are  very 
valuable  in  these  days  of  world-wide 
food  shortages. 

In  a  call  to  the  Nation's  home  gardeners, 
the  President  points  out  that  the  threat  of 
starvation  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
the  urgent  need  for  food  from  this  country 
emphasize  the  importance  of  our  continued 
efforts  to  produce  and  conserve  food  which 
will  help  to  replace  that  especially  needed 
for  shipment  abroad. 


Americans  who  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  raising  their  own,  won't  need  much 
urging  to  dig  out  their  seed  catalogs  and 
dig  up  the  earth.  They  agree  with  the 
President  when  he  says:  "In  addition  to 
the  contribution  gardens  make  to  better 
nutrition,  their  value  in  providing  out- 
door physical  exercise,  recreation,  and 
relaxation  from  the  strain  of  modern  life 
is  widely  recognized." 

Salt  of  the  Earth 

Table  salt  was  one  of  the  first  staple 
foods  to  be  treated  on  a  large  scale  for 
improving  public  health.  For  more  than 
20  years  it  has  been  possible  to  buy  table 
salt  containing  small  amounts  of  iodine. 

Salt  and  five  other  staple  foods  to  which 
nutritional  essentials  have  been  added  or 
returned  are  described  by  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  in 
its  latest  publication  called  FOOD — En- 
riched, Restored,  Fortified.  The  other  staples 
are  flour,  bread,  cereals,  oleomargarine, 
and  milk.  Leaders  of  consumer  study 
groups  and  others  interested  in  education 
may  obtain  copies  of  this  publication 
(AIS-39)  from  the  USDA. 


Squeaks 

To  stop  floors  from  squeaking  isn't 
always  easy,  but  sometimes  if  the  squeak- 
ing is  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  one  floor 
board  against  another  (as  weight  is  applied 
and  then  removed)  it  may  be  stopped  by 
sifting  talcum  powder  into  the  joints  of  the 
boards.  This  may  work  with  plain  board 
floors,  but  it  won't  help  much  with  side 
and  end  matched  flooring  (the  material  of 
high-grade  floors)  because  the  tongue  and 
groove  matching  would  prevent  the  pow- 
der from  sifting  through. 

LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.     12:15  p.m.  EST 

11:15  a.  m.  CST 

10:15  a.  m.  MST 
9:15  a.  m.  PST 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.     Tune  in. 
Brousht  to  you  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Planting 
intelligence 

seeds 

•  The  little  girl  is  tagging  along  behind 
you  while  you  firm  out  the  earth  over  the 
seeds  you  have  planted.  "Daddy,"  she 
asks,  "what  seeds  do  you  plant  to  grow 
cucumbers?" 

Cucumber  seeds,  naturally.  But  suppose 
she  asked  you  what  seeds  you  planted  to 
grow  intelligence.  The  answer  to  that  one 
isn't  in  the  garden  manuals,  but  General 
Hershey,  National  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  answered  the  question  at  the  re- 
cent National  Garden  Conference  in 
Washington. 

Conscientious  objectors  became  experi- 
mental guinea  pigs  to  find  out,  he  re- 
ported. The  conscientious  objectors  were 
placed  on  a  diet  that  was  the  caloric  equiv- 
alent of  the  diets  people  like  yourself, 
except  for  the  accident  of  geography,  sub- 
sist on  in  Europe  today.  Learned  intelli- 
gent young  men  whose  reading  fare  was 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Santayana 
soon  found  that  a  bare  subsistence  diet 
would  not  sustain  an  interest  in  philos- 
ophy. Their  reading  tastes  fell  off  to  detec- 
tive stories,  and  then  to  the  adventures  of 
Orphan  Annie  and  Dick  Tracy  in  the  comic 
strips.  When  they  continued  eating  just 
above  the  starvation  line  they  even  found 
the  comic  strips  were  too  high-powered, 
intellectually,  and  they  sank  into  a  kind  of 
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torpor  in  which  they  were  interested  in 
nothing. 

The  seeds  that  produce  intelligence  are 
the  garden  seeds  you  plant  that  yield  1,000 
pounds  of  food  per  pound  of  seed. 

Europe  cannot  be  rebuilt,  the  four  free- 
doms will  not  take  root  among  people  who 
live  in  a  starvation-induced  coma. 

With  adequate  amounts  of  food  the  cities 
of  Europe  and  Asia  can  be  reconstructed 
and  architects  and  builders  wise  enough  to 
build  a  decent  world  out  of  the  ramshackle 
peace  will  come  forward. 

When  you  spade  your  victory  garden  this 
year,  plant  your  seeds,  and  produce  the 
food  which  will  release  other  foods  tor 
shipment  overseas,  you  will  be  working  for 
peace  in  our  time  and  the  years  to  come  as 
directly  as  anyone  has  ever  been  privileged 
to  work.  When  you  read  the  accounts  of 
the  speeches  at  the  United  Nations  delib- 
erations you  can  tell  yourself  that  the  spot- 
light is  on  the  delegates  but  the  spadework 
was  done  in  your  garden. 

Peace  gardeners  no  less  than  the  peace- 
makers are  blessed,  and  not  alone  for  what 
they  will  give  to  the  world.  Every  garden 
article,  of  course,  rhapsodizes  over  the 
cheeks  of  tan,  the  firm  tread,  the  slim 
abdomen,  the  clear  eyes,  and  the  delicious 
garden  fresh  vitamins  you  get  by  work- 
ing with  trowel,  spade,  and  spray.  But 
more  people  succumbed  to  combat  fa- 
tigue than  ever  squatted  down  in  a 
Landing  Craft  Infantry. 

General  Hershey  reported  that  the  men 
who  have  come  back  from  war,  tight  and 
tense  and  jittery,  find  gardening  a  therapy 
as  healing  as  some  of  the  new  wonder 
drugs.  For  those  Americans  whose  nerves 
have  been  frayed  by  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace,  the  gardens  can  be  just  as 


effective  a  therapy.  Gardening  won't  I 
solve  your  personal  reconversion  problems 
but  just  as  the  spading  and  cultivation  firm 
up  your  muscles,  the  relaxation  of  the 
work  and  the  creative  satisfaction  you  get 
from  making  things  grow  will  also  firm 
up  your  mental  attitude. 

Gardens  can  also  put  you  in  partnership 
with  your  children  so  that  everyone  in 
your  family  plants  now  for  the  promised 
enduring  peace.  You  can  begin  by  ex- 
plaining to  your  children  how  your  garden 
will  enable  children  like  them  overseas  to] 
live  and  how  it  will  produce  the  world 
they  will  live  in.  Then,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Garden  Committee  for  the  National 
Youth  Organizations  suggests  that  you 
either  turn  ownership  of  the  gardens  over 
to  your  children,  or  else  make  them  joint, 
owners.  Do  not  use  the  children  as  hired 
hands  in  the  garden.  In  such  a  garden,  hej 
says,  where  the  children  plan  jointly  with 
you,  the  garden  will  be  a  blend  of  your 
experience  and  maturity  and  the  kids' 
imagination  and  daring.  When  the  garden 
starts  to  produce,  plan  garden  picnics 
where  the  food  served  is  the  product 
of  each  child's  work  in  the  garden. 
Help  the  children  organize  youth  fairs 
where  they  exhibit  the  tomatoes  and  peas 
and  flowers  they  grow.  The  children  can 
also  get  a  smattering  of  economic  under- 
standing out  of  gardens.  This  summer 
when  they  have  an  urge  to  sell  lemonade, 
encourage  them  to  sell  their  back-yard 
produce  at  street  and  roadside  junior  mar- 
kets. Finally,  when  the  gardens  culmi- 
nate in  produce  for  canning  and  preserving, 
see  that  the  children  are  full  partners  in 
that  enterprise,  too.  And  remember  to 
label  the  tomatoes  as  Elizabeth's  tomatoes, 
or  Tommy's  beans.  That  will  prolong  the 
fun  of  the  family  venture  all  through  the 
winter. 

For  them  and  for  you,  though,  while  the 
fun  will  be  swell,  the  food  fresh  and  eco- 
nomical, and  the  work  vitalizing  anc 
healthful,  the  most  important  gain  wil 
come  from  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
worked  to  keep  people  alive  and  you  have 
planted  the  seeds  that  grow  intelligence 
and  peace. 
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Laboratory,  USDA;  p.  14,  Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory,  (next  to  bottom)  Northern  Regional  Research  Labora- 
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Famine 


stalks  the  earth 


Five  hundred  million  people  are  in  danser  of  starvation. 
Not  even  in  the  dark  ages  were  hunger  and  misery  so 
widespread.  We  can  share  our  abundance  to  lessen  this 
tragedy.    Food  can  help  build  a  peaceful  world  for  all  of  us. 


•  While  you  are  reading  this,  people  in 
Europe  and  Asia  are  dying  of  starvation. 
And  before  the  time  for  the  next  harvests 
over  there,  thousands  more  may  die. 

How  did  this  happen? 

Why  did  the  announcements  of  the 
Famine  Emergency  Committee  come  as 
such  a  shock  to  all  of  us?  At  a  time,  too, 
when  we  were  already  feeling  a  little 
sheepish  and  overstuffed  after  being  told 
we  had  eaten  more  since  VJ-day  than  ever 
before  in  our  history! 

War  and  weather  are  the  answers. 
Experts  were  braced  for  the  terrible 
aftermath  of  a  world-wide  war,  but  no 
one  could  foresee  that  in  the  first  crucial 
months  of  the  peace  we  would  also  have 
to  take  a  beating  from  the  weather.  Great 
rains  over  much  of  Europe  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1944  hampered  the  sowing 
of  bread  grains.  Storms,  floods,  and 
prolonged  cold  weather  in  Asia  sharplv 
reduced  prospects  for  the  rice  crop. 
Then  a  killing  drought  in  almost  all 
the  major  food  producing  areas  of  the 
world  except  North  America  added  despair 
to  misery  and  pointed  straight  at  us  for 
help.    How  much  can  we  help? 


For  the  answer  to  that  one,  we  must 
turn  to  statistics — statistics  about  food, 
and  about  the  means  to  distribute  it. 
And  against  the  figures  on  food  we  must 
measure  the  need — the  hungry  millions. 
Food  is  measured  in  acres  planted,  in 
yields  per  acre,  in  shiploads  and  boxcar 
lots,  in  tons  and  pounds  and  pints  and 
calories,  in  mouthfuls,  and  crumbs. 

Need  is  measured  in  tubercular  children 
by  the  thousands,  in  boneless  babies,  in 
listless  millions  who  have  not  had  really 
enough  to  eat  in  5  years,  too  weak  to  care 
what  happens  if  they  can  have  a  little  food. 
Need  is  measured  in  people  who  fight  over 
garbage,  who  live  on  roots  and  tulip 
bulbs,  and  in  luckier  people  who  line  up 
for  soup  and  a  chunk  of  bread.  These  are 
the  units  of  misery  that  compose  the  sta- 
tistics of  need.  Where  is  the  statistician 
who  can  compute  their  average  caloric 
intake?  What  super  slide  rule  can  measure 
their  need?  It  is  so  profound,  so  all- 
encompassing  that  there  seems  at  first  to 
be  no  answer.  But  there  is  an  answer,  and 
we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  give  it 
before  it  is  forever  too  late. 

Wheat  is  the  answer.   Wheat  will  be  the 


savior.  For  wheat  means  bread,  and  bread, 
in  starkest  truth,  is  the  staff  of  life  to 
millions.  Wheat  is  easily  shipped,  has  a 
high  food  value,  and  foods  made  from  it, 
in  addition  to  bread,  are  familiar  to  a  large 
part  of  the  world. 

The  Combined  Food  Board  (Canada, 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States) 
meeting  here  in  Washington  is  sorting  out 
and  appraising  requests  for  grain  from 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  Re- 
quests come  from  countries  which  have 
money  to  pay  for  their  supplies,  from 
UNRRA,  which  serves  countries  too  poor 
to  pay  for  what  they  need,1  and  from  the 
War  Department  for  the  ex-enemy  coun- 
tries. 

All  demands  are  higher  than  at  first 
estimated,  and  new  unexpected  ones  keep 
adding  to  the  complex  situation.  Recently 
a  delegation  from  India  arrived  asking  to 
buy  2  million  tons  of  grains  immediately, 
and  2  million  more  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Droughts  and  cyclones  such  as  India  has 
not  had  in  50  years  have  brought  millions 
to  the  brink  of  starvation. 

Another  unexpected  demand  for  wheat 
for  Japan  arrived  a  few  weeks  ago.  They 
need  much  more  than  the  1,300  tons  re- 
quested earlier  in  the  year.  It  had  become 
evident  that  grain  crops  there  would  be 

1  UNRRA  countries  zt  this  writing  are  Albania, 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Italy,  Yugoslavia, 
Hungarv,  Poland,  the  Ukraine,  White  Russia,  and  the 
Dodecanese  Islands. 
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much  smaller  than  estimated.  Imports  of 
rice  from  other  Pacific  areas  to  the  South 
which  Japan  had  long  depended  on  will 
be  practically  nil.  Indeed  it  is  not  certain 
that  crops  in  those  areas  will  be  large 
enough  for  their  own  needs. 

We  can't  carry  out  a  successful  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  if  the  people  are  starv- 
ing. A  committee  of  experts  has  gone  to 
Japan  to  appraise  the  need. 

Against  these  demands  we  have  the  flat 
statistical  fact  that  there  is  less  wheat  in 
the  world  than  at  any  time  since  1929 — 
9  million  tons  less  than  the  requests. 
Sharpest  reduction  in  production  was  in 
Europe  where  the  1945  crop  is  estimated 
at  36  percent  smaller  than  the  prewar  aver- 
age. Acreage  planted  was  23  percent  be- 
low 1944.  Hungary,  for  example,  always 
an  important  surplus  area  even  during  the 
war,  had  a  crop  this  year  reported  at  less 
than  25  percent  of  average.  Other  coun- 
tries in  the  fertile  Danube  Valley  also  re- 
ported wheat  crops  at  35  to  65  percent  of 
average.  This  was  the  result  of  devasta- 
tion during  military  operations,  disruption 
of  the  means  for  transportation  and  pro- 
duction, lack  of  organization,  and  the 
most  severe  drought  in  modern  history  of 
the  region.  Extensive  land  reforms,  in 
Hungary  especially,  left  large  areas  un- 
planted. 

North  Africa,  Italy,  and  Spain  suffered 
from  a  severe  spring  drought  which  cov- 
ered most  of  the  Mediterranean  area. 
North  Africa,  long  known  as  the  bread 


basket  of  Europe,  will  not  even  be  able  to 
maintain  her  own  population  this  year 
but  will  require  large  imports.  In  all 
these  countries,  lack  of  fertilizer,  horses, 
and  equipment  reduced  yields  per  acre  in 
sections  which  escaped  drought. 

Failure  of  other  crops  added  to  the 
demand  for  wheat;  for  instance,  the  potato 
crop  was  poor  this  year  in  France,  Central 
Europe,  and  Poland.  Corn  crops  were 
small  in  parts  of  Latin  America,  the 
Balkans,  Italy,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  where  corn  is  a  staple  food. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  Australia 
was  recovering  from  the  1944-45  drought, 
the  worst  in  its  history.  Demands  of 
Allied  Armed  Services  had  helped  to  re- 
duce her  already  depleted  reserve  stocks, 
and  brought  supplies  of  wheat  to  a  record 
low.  Australians,  however,  are  still  under 
food  rationing,  and  they  can  be  counted 
on  to  contribute  some  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  for  people  worse  off  than  themselves. 

Another  large  wheat-producing  country, 
Argentina,  has  just  reduced  her  estimate 
of  this  year's  wheat  crop  by  50  million 
bushels.  Argentina  suffered  from  both 
drought  and  locusts,  and  in  addition  she 
had  internal  transport  difficulties  on  a 
major  scale.  Lack  of  coal,  fuel  oil,  and 
repair  parts  for  locomotives,  lack  of  truck 
tires  and  equipment  slowed  down  the 
movement  of  grain  from  farms  to  rail- 
ways and  ports.  Wheat  and  flour  exports 
dropped  from  10  million  bushels  each  in 
July  and  August  to  2  million  bushels  in 


November.  Meantime,  countries  which 
normally  get  their  grain  from  Argentina 
add  their  pleas  to  the  world-wide  chorus. 
Eighteen  Latin  American  countries  plus 
most  of  the  Caribbean  islands  are  on  short 
rations  of  wheat  flour  and  fats.  Many  of 
their  imports  must  come  from  us. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  the 
only  surplus  wheat  countries  left.  They 
must  supply  the  major  part  of  wheat  for 
the  world.  Canada's  crop  was  not  up 
to  average  last  year,  but  the  United  States 
crop  was  a  record  breaker,  both  in  acreage 
planted  and  in  total  yield.  But  even  this 
stroke  of  good  fortune  cannot  bring  the 
staff  of  life  to  all  who  need  it.  As  the 
economists  say,  ".  .  .  the  demand  for 
wheat  exceeds  the  supply  available  for 
movement  in  international  trade." 

Bread  continues  to  be  rationed  in  most 
countries,  with  prospects  of  the  ration 
being  reduced  later  in  the  season  for  many 
of  them.  Italians  have  the  lowest  bread 
ration  in  Europe. 

Other  Grains 

Of  the  other  principal  food  grains,  rye, 
barley,  corn,  and  rice  are  all  in  short 
world  supply. 

Oats  is  the  exception.  The  record  crop 
in  the  United  States  will  allow  for  limited 
exports.  The  feed  situation  is  so  tight, 
due  to  the  short  corn  crop  and  the  restric- 
tions on  feeding  wheat,  that  record  quan- 
tities of  oats  are  being  used  for  feed. 

Rice. — The  world  rice  supply  will  be 
16  percent  below  the  prewar  average. 
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Most  of  this  reduction  occurred  in  Asia 
where  95  percent  of  the  world's  rice  is 
produced. 

For  instance,  Burma,  normally  the 
world's  leading  rice  exporting  country, 
will  have  no  surplus  for  export  this  year. 
Her  yearly  average  exports  for  the  1936-40 
period  were  3,250,000  short  tons.  About 
75  percent  of  this  rice  normally  went  to 
India,  Ceylon,  and  British  Malaya.  In 
China,  rice  production  in  the  15  Free 
Provinces,  where  wartime  statistics  are 
available,  was  slightly  below  the  1944 
average.  China's  food  requirements,  in 
addition  to  UNRRA  supplies,  are  esti- 
mated at  1,350,000  tons — mostly  cereals. 

In  the  Philippines,  rice  production  was 
greatly  reduced  during  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation. Guerrilla  activities  and  abandon- 
ment of  farms  accounted  for  much  of  this. 
During  the  liberation  period  extensive 
areas  of  crop  land  were  abandoned  in 
Provinces  to  which  the  Japanese  with- 
drew. The  1945-46  crop  which  suffered 
from  a  late  beginning  rain  season,  lack 
of  enough  rain  later,  shortage  of  labor, 
work  animals,  implements  and  seeds,  is 
estimated  to  be  40  percent  below  the  prewar 
average.  Minimum  requirements  for  rice 
this  season  is  estimated  at  385,000  tons. 

The  United  States  produced  a  larger  than 
average  crop. 

Fats  and  Oils 

Next  to  bread,  the  world  needs  fats  and 
oils.  The  grim  verdict  is:  Total  supplies 
inadequate  to  fill  requirements.  The  fig- 
ures show  that  the  world  will  have  a  bil- 
lion pounds  more  fats  and  oils  (exclusive 
of  butter)  in  1945-46  than  it  had  in  1944- 
45,  but  2.5  billion  pounds  less  than  the  pre- 
war average.  There  won't  begin  to  be 
enough  to  go  around  until  production  in 
the  Far  East  is  restored  and  shipments  in 
volume  are  resumed.  So  far,  the  only  ex- 
port from  this  oil-rich  region  has  consisted 
of  very  limited  quantities  of  copra  from 
the  Philippines.  Reports  on  world  supply 
of  fats  and  oils  include  figures  on  oils 
from:  Peanuts,  cottonseed,  soybeans,  sun- 
flower seed,  palm  and  palm  kernel,  rape- 
seed,  flaxseed,  sesame  seed,  as  well  as  olive 
oil,  copra  and  coconut  oil,  whale  oil,  and 
lard. 

Sugar 

The  sugar-scarce  world  can  get  a  small 
grain  of  comfort  from  the  experts  on  this. 
According  to  their  statements  we  are  living 
through  the  worst  of  the  shortage  right 
now  with  the  smallest  world  consumption 


in  10  years  and  next  year  should  be  better — 
definitely  so,  if  European  production  ex- 
pands. This  season  probably  marks  the 
low  point  in  the  downward  swing  of  both 
world  production  and  consumption.  Given 
normal  weather,  1946-47  should  see  in- 
creased production  in  a  number  of  impor- 
tant areas. 

Production  of  sugar  in  the  1945-46 
season  was  2.7  million  pounds  less  than  in 
1943-44,  and  6.2  million  less  than  the  pre- 
war average. 

It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before 
production  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
needs.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  mills 
have  to  be  repaired  and  rebuilt,  and  the 
agricultural  portion  of  the  industry  must 
be  reorganized  and  rehabilitated. 


Meat 

Less  meat  was  produced  in  1945  than  in 
1944.  Actual  deliveries  were  considerably 
below  allocations,  especially  those  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  importing  countries 
of  western  Europe.  World  production  for 
1946  will  show  little  if  any  improvement. 
Only  the  United  States  will  have  larger 
exportable  supplies  than  last  year.  This  is 
due  primarily  to  reduced  military  require- 
ments. 

The  outlook  for  meat  supplies  in  1946 
and  1947  is  gravely  affected  by  the  critical 
world  shortage  in  feed  grains.  This  will 
limit  production  especially  in  Europe,  and 
somewhat  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Argentina. 
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Your  garden,  a  (amine  fighter 


•  Back  Yard,  Main  Street,  USA,  is  sud- 
denly the  center  of  the  universe. 

That's  because  a  hungry  world  is  look- 
ing to  America  for  the  food  that  will 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death 
to  millions  in  the  devastated  countries. 
Every  extra  foot  of  fertile  soil  that's 
planted  will  add  that  much  to  the  world's 
food  supplies  which  are  shorter  than  at 
any  time  during  the  war.  And  there's  a 
lot  of  extra  soil  in  the  back  yards  and 
vacant  lots  of  America. 

Hence,  last  year's  victory  gardeners — 
some  18K  million  of  them — find  them- 
selves called  upon  for  another  stretch  of 


duty  in  1946.  And  as  many  additional 
recruits  as  can  find  a  fertile  spot  of  land 
and  the  necessary  time  are  urged  to  join 
the  home-food-production  army. 

Signal  service  done  by  victory  gardeners 
last  year  and  other  war  years  is  a  token  of 
the  even  greater  contribution  they  can 
now  make  toward  holding  the  peace. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  households  in 
America  had  home  gardens  last  year,  judg- 
ing from  a  sample  survey  made  last  fall 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Families  that  had  their  own  gardens  not 
only  increased  the  Nation's  food  supplies 
by  a  tremendous  tonnage,  and  thereby  re- 


duced the  drain  on  commercial  food  stocks, 
but  they  also  improved  their  diets  by  eat- 
ing more  tomatoes  and  leafy  green  and 
yellow  vegetables.  As  the  diets  of  many 
American  families  are  short  in  tomatoes 
or  other  vitamin  C  rich  foods,  and  leafy 
green  and  yellow  vegetables,  victory  gar- 
dens make  a  real  health  contribution. 

Also  by  filling  up  on  more  fresh  vege- 
tables, we  can  cut  down  on  consumption 
of  scarce  cereals  and  fats  without  any 
damage  to  our  diets — and  probably  some 
improvement  to  our  figures.  We  in  Amer- 
ica are  getting  enough  of  these  scarce  foods. 
Millions  overseas  will  starve  if  they  don't 
get  more  cereals  and  fats — and  quickly. 

Home  gardens  mean  fresher  and  more 
succulent  vegetables.  The  prideful  vege- 
table fancier  who  claims  that  the  prod- 
uce of  his  own  little  plot  is  better  than 
money  can  buy  isn't  far  wrong.  Garden 
truck  loses  some  of  its  vitamins  after  it  has 
been  picked  long.  So  there's  nothing  like 
ripening  your  greens  or  sweet  corn  to  the 
prime  and  then  rushing  them  to  the  salad 
bowl  or  the  kettle,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Home  gardens  mean  more  canned  goods. 
Returns  from  the  BAE  sample  survey  last 
fall  showed  that  town  and  city  people  who 
had  gardens  were  twice  as  likely  to  do 
some  canning  as  were  their  gardenless 
neighbors. 

More  home  canning  means  larger  food 
reserves  in  American  pantries — means  less 


Out  come  the  pole  beans.  They've  quit 
bearing — must  give  way  for  a  fall  crop. 
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demand  on  stocks  of  commercially  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables — and  makes  it  easier 
for  housewives  to  find  what  they  want  in 
the  store.  Also  this  year,  home  canning 
will  enable  some  American  housewives  to 
donate  suitable  canned  foods  to  famine 
relief.  Even  where  the  home-canned  goods 
is  unsuitable  for  shipment  across  oceans 
and  continents,  food  preserved  in  American 
kitchens  can  help  the  starving.  It  will 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  cut  down  on  our 
consumption  of  bread  and  other  short 
foods. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  dollar-and- 
cent  angle  of  the  matter.  Many  families 
saved  money  by  growing  part  of  their  own 
food  during  the  war.  With  the  war's 
end,  the  general  expectation  was  that 
prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables  would  drop 
but  they  are  still  at  or  near  high  wartime 
levels.  So  the  vegetables  you  grow  in  1946 
promise  to  be  worth  good  money,  reck- 
oned by  store  prices. 

Although  no  official  estimates  are  avail- 
able on  the  total  output  of  victory  gar- 
dens, experts  agree  that  the  food  contri- 
bution from  them  was  tremendous. 

Gardens  at  home  save  our  overworked 
transportation  system.  Trucks  and  re- 
frigerator cars  are  not  needed  to  bring 
food  from  the  back  yard  to  the  table. 
Every  freight  car  that  can  be  used  today 
to  haul  food  to  port  for  shipment  to  the 
famine  stricken  areas  means  a  day's  gain 
in  the  race  between  food  and  famine. 

The  big  food  production  job  which 
America  must  do  to  help  avoid  widespread 
starvation  and    chaos    in  war  areas  is 


too  big  for  farmers  alone  to  do.  Farmers 
need  backing  up  from  victory  gardeners. 

So  it's  agreed  that  you'll  have  a  garden 
if  there's  any  practical  way  for  you  to 
have  a  successful  one.  If  you  don't 
have  or  can't  borrow  a  fertile  plot  of  soil, 
no  use  wasting  the  work  and  the  seed. 
Perhaps  your  back  yard  is  by  way  of 
being  a  cinder  bed  or  a  dark  hole  that 
rarely  gets  the  sun.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, it  would  be  much  better  to  travel 
a  block  or  two  to  find  a  suitable  garden 
spot  where  the  soil  is  good  and  the  sun 
shines  on  it  at  least  6  hours  a  day.  The 
extra  returns  would  repay  you. 

There's  no  one  simple  formula  for 
successful  gardening.  For  instance,  the 
date  for  the  best  planting  for  a  particular 
vegetable  may  vary  by  as  much  as  2 
weeks  in  communities  only  a  few  miles 
apart! 

That's  the  reason  gardening  recruits  are 
advised  to  get  first-hand  advice,  from 
local  authorities,  on  the  fine  points  of 
gardening.  Most  towns  have  garden 
advisers  who  can  be  contacted  through 
your  local  newspaper  or  radio  station, 
while  practically  all  farm  communities 
and  some  towns  are  served  by  county 
agents.  You  can  also  obtain  garden  infor- 
mation by  writing  to  your  State  agri- 
cultural extension  service  located  at  your 
State  agricultural  college. 

Certain  basic  principles  apply  every- 
where, of  course,  so  beginning  gardeners 
can  get  a  helpful  steer  from  a  good  general 
gardening  handbook,  such  as  Growing 
Vegetables   in   Town   and  Country,  USDA 


Miscellaneous  Publication  538.  You  can 
get  this  free  by  writing  the  Office  of 
Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

But  don't  ask  for  any  free  seeds,  please. 
Uncle  Sam  quit  giving  them  away  years 
ago. 

Even  if  spring-garden  time  is  past  in 
your  community,  the  garden  question  is 
still  one  that  no  able-bodied  citizen  of 
this  sick  world  can  afford  to  ignore. 
There  are  late  gardens  as  well  as  early 
gardens,  you  see,  although  many  amateur 
vegetable  growers  think  only  in  terms  of 
spring  gardens.  They  forget  the  oppor- 
tunities for  gardening  in  the  summer  and 
fall.  But  to  reap  the  maximum  harvest 
which  the  world  so  sorely  needs  we're 
missing  a  good  bet  if  we  don't  have  two- 
or  three-shift  gardens  wherever  the  soil 
and  climate  permit. 

To  make  your  garden  work  overtime  to 
help  meet  the  world  food  emergency  will 
require  more  work  and  planning,  yes. 
Also,  if  you  aren't  an  old  hand  at  the  game, 
you'll  need  expert  advice  on  the  different 
varieties  to  plant  and  the  farming  tech- 
niques to  use  for  different  seasons  of  the 
year  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  But 
the  extra  crops  you'll  harvest  that  way  will 
mean  a  lot  to  you  and  the  world. 

What  shall  your  garden  grow  is  a  tanta- 
lizing question  to  the  victory  gardener 
and  most  especially  to  the  rookie  vegetable 
grower,  surrounded  by  dazzling  seed  cata- 
logs. The  answer  is  not  always  the 
prettiest  pictures  in  the  garden  ads,  alas, 
or  even  your  favorite  vegetable — for  that 


Plan  for  an  extra-shift  garden!  Successive  plantings  of  early  This  Maryland  lass  is  setting  out  young  tomato  plants.  Later  in 
and  late  crops  will  give  you  more  vegetables  for  a  longer  time,     the  season,  when  they  grow  bigger  she  will  tie  them  to  the  poles 
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Every  foot  of  soil  needed  for  growing  food!  The  owner  of  this  Portland,  Oreg.,  victory 
garden  takes  the  injunction  literally  by  planting  the  space  along  the  curb  to  grow  food. 


way  disillusion  and  failure  lie.  Naturally, 
be  guided  by  what  the  family  likes  to  eat, 
but  also  find  out  what  kinds  and  varieties 
of  vegetables  will  grow  best  in  your  par- 
ticular garden. 

Some  vegetables  require  more  sun  than 
do  others,  so  take  that  into  account  when 
planning  your  garden.  Unless  the  sun 
reaches  the  plot  upward  of  6  hours  a  day, 
tomatoes,  eggplant,  peppers,  and  lima 
beans  usually  don't  do  so  well.  Lettuce, 
mustard,  collards,  spinach,  chard,  and 
kale  can  take  a  bit  more  shade. 

Vegetables  that  require  lots  of  space  for 
growing,  in  proportion  to  the  yield, 
obviously  won't  give  the  victory  gardener 
the  best  returns.  Thus,  corn  or  water- 
melons aren't  as  well  suited  to  a  small  plot 
as  tomatoes  or  snap  beans  would  be. 

Proper  timing  of  your  garden  is  another 
way  to  cash  in  to  the  utmost.  No  profit 
in  having  more  lettuce,  radishes,  and 
onions  come  ripe  at  once  than  you  or  the 
neighbors  can  eat.  Yet  novice  gardeners 
are  likely  to  waste  seed,  space,  and  back 
muscles  in  just  that  way. 

In  their  eagerness  for  the  biggest  possible 
harvest,  many  inexperienced  gardeners  let 
their  crops  ripen  past  their  prime.  This 
is  a  pitfall  to  be  avoided,  as  it  may  mean 
that  the  beans  and  lettuce  you  toiled  over 
have  become  tough  and  unpalatable. 

For  maximum  enjoyment  and  benefit, 
your  fresh  garden  fruits  and  vegetables 
should  be  eaten  or  preserved  as  soon  after 
picking  as  possible.  Incidentally,  it's 
sound  policy  for  gardeners  to  grow  those 
highly  perishable  vegetables  which  are 
least  adapted  to  shipping  for  long  distances 
and  storing  for  long  periods. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  gardener 
should  neglect  the  sturdy  stand-bys,  such 
as  carrots  or  cabbage,  which  are  not  only 
good  fresh  but  are  suitable  for  storage. 
But  there's  an  art  to  storing,  too — so  the 
gardener  would  do  well  to  look  into  that 
when  making  plans  for  growing  vege- 
tables to  store.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  still  doing  business  at  the 
same  old  address,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 
has  a  booklet  on  that,  too — as  well  as 
publications  on  canning. 

If  you  haven't  a  pressure  cooker  and  it 
isn't  convenient  to  buy  one,  it  might  be 
wise  to  start  now  to  investigate  the 
chances  of  swapping  some"  of  your  garden 
truck  for  the  use  of  canning  equipment — 
either  in  your  neighbor's  kitchen  or  in  a 
community  canning  center.    Don't  forget 


that  tomatoes  can  be  safely  canned  by  the 
water-bath  method — sans  pressure  canner. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  vegetable  grow- 
ing, supplies  of  equipment  and  seed  are 
expected  to  be  ample  to  meet  the  needs  of 
victory  gardeners.  Still  it  is  always  good 
policy  to  be  thrifty.  Too  much  fertilizer 
is  harmful  to  plants  anyhow,  yet  amateur 
horticulturists  tend  to  throw  the  stuff 
around  too  generously. 

The  situation  regarding  insecticides  is 
just  this:  Gardeners  will  get  about  what 
they  need  this  year.  Rotenone  insecti- 
cides are  back  with  a  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent rotenone  content.  That's  good.  It 
may  be  slightly  difficult  to  get  nicotine  but 
it  appears  as  if  there  will  be  enough  to  go 
around.  That  brings  up  the  inevitable 
question  about  DDT.  Is  it  good  for  what- 
ever ails  a  garden?  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  entomologists 
haven't  given  the  green  light  on  DDT  for 
general  garden  use.  They  are  still  testing 
this  insecticide.  They  say,  "Don't  put 
DDT  on  leaves  and  fruits  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  food."  If  you  use 
DDT,  use  a  dusting  or  wettable  powder  and 
handle  it  as  you  would  any  poison  insec- 
ticide such  as  the  arsenicals.  And  re- 
member that  DDT  won't  kill  all  garden 
insects,  such  as  the  Mexican  bean  beetle. 

Time's  fleeting  and  we  can't  afford  to 
lose  the  race  against  starvation  by  default. 

If  inspiration  is  what  you  need  to  gar- 
den, there's  plenty  of  that  to  be  found  in 
last  year's  victory  garden  history. 

Down  in  Texas,  for  instance,  the  agencies 


concerned  with  farming  and  nutrition  felt 
that  many  inhabitants  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  were  missing  a  bet  in  not  having  fall 
gardens.  So  the  State  extension  service 
held  a  fall  Garden  School  of  the  Air. 
More  than  6,000  students  enrolled  formally 
for  the  radio  course,  in  addition  to  others 
who  just  listened  in.  So  successful  was 
the  project  that  a  repeat  performance  is 
planned  for  this  year. 

One  small  Negro  community  in  Missis- 
sippi made  a  study  of  its  family  menus  for 
a  week.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  a  Farm 
Security  supervisor,  the  families  planned 
their  farming  operations  to  make  up  their 
diet  lacks  with  home-grown  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  home-produced  milk, 
meat,  and  eggs.  After  these  plans  were 
put  into  action,  the  gardening  group  was 
so  pleased  with  the  result  that  neighbors 
began  to  notice  and  copy.  One  neighbor 
was  heard  to  say,  "I  told  Lillie  she  better 
quit  feeding  Bobbie  so  much  meat  and 
make  him  eat  some  carrots  and  such. 
He's  just  3  years  old  now  but  he'll  have  to 
wear  glasses  before  he  ever  starts  school 
unless  his  mamma  looks  out." 

And  so  it  goes.  In  thousands  of  com- 
munities, home  gardens  have  resulted  in 
better  family  eating  and  their  surplus  has 
contributed  to  school  lunch  programs, 
charitable  institutions,  and  to  the  Na-  j 
tion's  food  supplies.  This  year,  with 
the  world  food  situation  more  critical 
than  it  was  at  any  time  during  the  war, 
the  contribution  of  victory  gardens  prom- 
ises to  be  more  significant  than  ever. 
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the  last  word"  Ajflj^L. 


Two  slices  of  bread  saved  each  day  by  every 
American  will  feed  20  million  starving  people 
for  6  months.  Save  bread  that  they  might  live. 
Here  is  how  everyone  can  help  fight  famine. 


•  This  is  a  story  about  how  to  save  food. 

"Guns  speak  the  first  word  of  victory, 
but  only  food  can  speak  the  last  word,"  so 
states  the  President's  Famine  Emergency 
Committee. 

It's  food  and  more  food  that  alone  can 
sustain  the  starving  millions  of  the  world 
until  they  can  get  on  their  feet  to  build  the 
kind  of  peace  for  which  we  fought.  And 
it's  food  now  and  food  alone  that  can  give 
meaning  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  "Our 
own  objectives  are  clear — the  objective  of 
establishing  and  securing  freedom  from 
want  .  .  .  everywhere  in  the  world." 

And  what  do  these  forceful  words  deal- 
ing in  concepts  of  world-wide  magnitude 
have  to  do  with  the  garbage  pail  in  every 
home,  and  with  the  shopping  lists,  the 
planning  of  meals,  and  the  eating  of  break- 
fast?  The  answer  is,  plenty. 

Famine  stalks  hundreds  of  millions  of 
human  beings  around  the  globe.  The 
world  food  supply  is  not  adequate  to  feed 
them  all.  The  United  States  produces  10 
percent  of  the  world  food  supply.  We  are 
contributing  our  share  of  basic  commodi- 
ties to  keep  humanity  alive.  There  is  just 
the  single  great  stockpile  of  the  world  food 
supply.  Anything  that  we  draw  from  it 
in  quantity  more  than  we  need  to  maintain 
our  regular  standard  of  living  is  taking 
just  that  much  away  from  the  inadequate 
heap.  That  extra  unneeded  amount,  if  left 
in  the  pile,  can  be  drawn  upon  by  people  to 


whom  the  meager  ration  means  the  differ- 
ence between  death  and  life. 

Every  single  man,  woman,  and  child 
can  add  bits  of  food  to  this  heap  by  not 
wasting.  For  the  additional  bits  that 
each  one  contributes  by  saving  adds  up  to 
mountainous  proportions.  Individual  food 
waste  does  not  occur  in  pounds  or  bushels 
or  acre  lots  but  in  bits  and  driblets  that 
pile  up  to  make  our  garbage  dumps  the 
most  opulent  in  the  world. 

Garbage  analysis  studies  in  247  cities 
showed  an  average  collection  of  from  225 
to  300  pounds  by  weight  for  each  indi- 
vidual every  year.  This,  of  course,  in- 
cludes wastage  from  wholesalers,  retailers, 
restaurants,  and  homes.  Great  quantities 
of  it  were  obviously  garbage,  such  as 
melon  rinds,  grapefruit  peel,  and  other 
unusable  matter.  But  from  this  analysis 
the  statisticians  concurred  that  100  pounds 
of  edible  food  per  person  is  wasted  in  the 
home  each  year. 

Each  family,  each  group,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  can  take  measures  to 
conserve  needed  food — food  in  general  and 
specifically  those  foods  which  are  most 
needed  by  and  most  easily  shipped  to  the 
famine  areas  of  the  world.  The  Govern- 
ment has  taken  many  effective  measures. 
Among  these  were  ordering  the  extraction 
of  more  flour  from  wheat — 80  percent  in- 
stead of  72  percent — and  limiting  the 
distribution  of  flour,  with  the  aim  of  sav- 
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ing  25  million  bushels  of  wheat  by  June 
30.  The  Government  has  stopped  the  use 
of  wheat  and  limited  the  use  of  other 
grains  for  alcohol  and  beer,  to  save  an- 
other 20  million  bushels  by  June  30.  Then 
it  called  for  the  conservation  of  grain  used 
for  feeding  livestock,  encouraging  this  by 
an  order  adjusting  subsidies  and  ceiling 
prices  for  livestock  and  grains.  Finally, 
it  asked  that  consumers  eat  40  percent  less 
wheat  products,  20  percent  less  fats  and 
oils,  and  to  substitute  plentiful  foods  for 
scarce  foods  or  the  foods  which  can  be 
shipped  abroad. 

This  the  American  consumer  can  do  and 
still  let  out  a  notch  in  his  moderately 
tightened  belt  of  the  last  year  of  the  war. 
It  can  be  done  all  across  the  board,  volun- 
tarily, everywhere  that  food  is  consumed — 
from  large  restaurants  to  the  card  table 
set  up  for  lunch  in  a  one-room  apartment. 
What  restaurants  can  accomplish  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  patrons  in  conserving 
needed  grain  and  fats  and  oils,  and  what 
this  means  in  terms  of  saving  is  dramat- 
ically set  out  by  the  Pentagon  restaurants 
that  feed  the  War  Department  employees 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  workers  in 
this  vast  building  eat  a  total  of  50,000 
meals  per  day. 

Here's  what  they  are  doing  to  save 
flour.    Only  one  slice  of  bread  or  a  roll 
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is  served  with  a  meal.  At  the  dining 
tables  the  bread  is  served  with  the  main 
dish  No  stack  of  bread  or  basket  of 
rolls  is  put  on  the  table  for  people  to 
absent-mindedly  munch  before  the  main 
dish  of  the  meal  is  served.  The  workers 
can  still  have  pies  but  50  percent  of  them 
are  open-faced  ones.  The  sandwiches  are 
the  continental  European  style — open- 
faced,  too.  One  breakfast  each  week 
will  be  without  cereal,  and  1  day  is 
observed  as  breadless. 

And  here's  what  these  savings  will 
amount  to:  4,300  pounds  of  bread  will  be 
saved  each  week;  1,345  pounds  of  flour 
would  have  gone  into  the  tops  of  pies; 
and  the  cerealless  breakfast  accounts  for 
a  saving  of  60  pounds  of  hot  and  30  pounds 
of  dry  cereal  a  week. 

That's  what  can  be  saved  by  the  simple 
curtailments  in  50,000  meals.  It  gives  a 
rough  idea  of  what  could  be  accomplished 
if  similar  savings  were  made  in  the  over 
600,000,000  meals  served  daily  in  American 
homes.  In  fact,  if  by  one  way  or  another 
every  American  consumer  would  save  two 
slices — only  two — of  bread  a  day,  that 
would  be  enough  to  give  20  million  people 
their  daily  bread  for  6  months.  And 
there  are  other  ways  to  save  flour  in  the 
home. 

Here  are  some  of  them:  Less  bread  can 
be  used  at  each  meal.  Potatoes  are  a  good 
alternate.  A  small  serving  of  potatoes 
replaces  a  slice  of  bread,  nutritionally.  For 
breakfast  oatmeal  can  be  substituted  for 
wheat  cereals  or  bread.  And  for  dessert 
fresh  fruit,  compotes,  and  other  tasty 
sweets  can  take  the  place  of  pies  and  cakes. 
And  if  you  have  cake  a  single-layer  one  can 


suffice  as  well  as  a  three-layer  one  for  the 
period  of  the  emergency. 

Millions  of  loaves  can  be  saved  simply 
by  using  all  the  bread  you  buy  and  buying 
no  more  than  you  need.  It's  easy  to  throw 
out  the  last  few  slices  that  have  dried,  or 
toss  away  the  end  of  an  old  loaf  on  baking 
day.  But  it's  just  as  easy  to  use  it  all.  Old 
bread  makes  good  toast,  bread  pudding, 
stuffing,  casserole  dishes,  and  desserts,  such 
as  bread  pudding  with  some  raisins  in  it. 
It's  just  right  for  crumb  dishes  and  scal- 
loped vegetables,  too. 

And  you  don't  need  to  overstock  on  stale 
bread  or  tax  your  ingenuity  in  the  use  of  it 
if  shopping  is  planned  more  carefully  and 
not  too  much  bread  is  bought.  Many 
bakers  are  helping  by  reducing,  by  at  least 
10  percent,  the  weight  of  bread  and  other 
bakery  products — making  a  smaller  loaf 
for  smaller  families  discourages  waste. 
They  are  slicing  the  bread  thinner,  too,  to 
provide  more  slices  per  loaf. 

There  are  fats  and  oils  to  be  saved,  too. 
They  are  direly  needed  to  sustain  the  war- 
torn  people  of  Europe  and  Asia  who  have 
throughout  the  war  been  subsisting  on  a 
minimum  of  these  foods.  Now  these 
people  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  even 
less  fats  and  oils  and  they  have  no  physical 
reserve  to  meet  the  continuing  cuts  in 
these  supplies. 

Consumers  in  America  can,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  voluntarily  cut  down 
on  fats  for  we  have  been  consuming  about 
twice  as  much  as  we  actually  need  for 
minimum  health  standards.  To  do  this 
just  means  substituting  other  foods,  such 
as  the  more  plentiful  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
the  like,  which  will  greatly  improve  the 


average  diets,  for  the  amount  of  fats  in 
excess  of  what  we  need. 

And,  of  course,  another  way  to  save  is 
to  use  again  and  again,  until  it  is  no  longer 
good,  drippings  and  extra  fat  on  meat. 
And  when  it  is  no  longer  usable  in  the 
home  it  can  be  turned  in  to  the  butcher 
and  the  grocer  for  salvage. 

Less  food  in  the  frying  pan  and  more  on 
the  broiler  and  in  the  stewpot  are  fat 
savers,  too.  And  going  easy  on  oil  salad 
dressing  adds  up  a  few  more  teaspoonfuls  a 
day  on  the  black  side  of  the  fat  ledger;  or 
why  not  a  plate  of  crisp  raw  vegetables 
(radishes,  spring  onions,  celery,  and  carrot 
strips)  with  salt  and  no  salad  dressing  at 
all. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the 
shipment  of  365,000  tons  of  fats  and  oils 
in  the  first  half  of  1946  and  if  a  teaspoonful 
of  fat  a  day  were  saved  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  school  child  in  the  United 
States  it  would  mean  a  total  of  at  least 
50,000  tons  of  fat  for  those  who  are 
literally  starving  for  it. 

These  ways  of  saving  the  foods  very 
much  needed  for  shipment  abroad  are 
relatively  simple  and  certainly  impose  no 
real  sacrifice. 

But  it's  no  time  to  waste  or  throw  away 
any  kind  of  food.  The  foods  not  needed 
for  the  hungry  world  are  the  foods  that 
will  help  us  fill  the  gap  made  by  our 
voluntary  curtailment  of  fats,  oils,  and 
grains. 

Much  saving  can  be  made  by  the  proper 
planning  of  meals  in  advance  and  shopping 
accordingly.  Plan  to  use  to  full  advan- 
tage the  foods  in  seasonal  abundance, 
especially  perishables.    Such  foresight  not 


Such  familiar  waste  as  this  makes  our  mountains  of  garbage  the 
world's  richest.  Some  of  it  comes  daily  from  each  one  of  our  tables. 


In  days  of  world  hunger  and  want  such  a  scene  of  waste  is  trag- 
edy for  millions  of  people.     A  large  part  of  this  food  is  edible. 
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Save  water  in  which  vegetables  are  cooked  or  nourishing  food  The  hungry  of  the  world  need  fat  and  more  fat.  Processors  can 
values  are  poured  out.    Use  it  to  make  soups,  gravies,  or  stews,     use  it  in  many  ways  to  your  advantage,  but  the  kitchen  sink  can't. 


only  saves  the  full  nutrient  value  of  the 
fresh  crop  to  the  consumer  but  prevents 
overstocking  that  results  in  deterioration 
and  ultimate  waste  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

There  is  more  waste  than  overstocking 
and  careless  marketing.  You  can't  tell 
from  the  looks  of  a  toad  how  far  it  can 
jump  and  you  can't  tell  the  value  of  all 
food  by  its  appearance.  Many  tons  of 
fruit  with  slight  blemishes  are  ignored  by 
the  customer  and  left  to  rot,  contaminate 
other  fruit,  and  eventually  be  thrown  away 
by  the  retailer.  Many  of  these  not  so 
perfect  or  well-complexioned  fruits  have 
equal  taste  and  nutritive  value  with  their 
more  attractive  companions.  And  another 
good  rule  for  shoppers  that  saves  food  is  a 
hands-off  policy  when  it  comes  to  pinch- 
ing, prodding,  and  pommeling  sound 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Handling  causes 
rot  and  results  in  waste. 

If  there  are  leftover  foods,  proper  storage 
and  best  use  of  them  in  tasty  dishes  will 
keep  them  out  of  the  garbage  pail.  Meats 
often  spoil  unless  placed  in  the  coldest 
part  of  the  refrigerator.  Forgotten  food 
shoved  back  in  the  ice  box  too  often  ends 
up  in  the  garbage  pail.    The  daily  inven- 


tory of  the  refrigerator  is  a  real  food  saver. 

Frequent  inspection  of  packaged  goods, 
too,  saves  waste  and  eliminates  damage 
from  insects  and  mice. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  spots  for 
food  waste  is  right  at  the  table.  The  bits 
of  good  food  scraped  from  plates,  at  the 
end  of  the  day  in  millions  of  American 
homes,  would  add  up  to  a  fabulous  diet 
for  many  thousands  of  hungry  people.  It 
is  a  widespread  habit  to  put  on  the  table 
more  food  than  can  be  eaten,  simply  be- 
cause it  gives  a  pleasant  feeling  of  security. 
Yes,  and  guests  are  urged  to  take  more  than 
they  need  or  want  because  the  hostess 
wants  to  be  generous.  They  could  be 
generous  to  the  hungry  of  the  world  by 
simply  cutting  down  on  oversized  portions 
and  adding  to  that  the  general  rule  that 
everybody  cleans  up  his  plate. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  saving  and 
better  nutrituon  in  the  foods  that  come 
into  the  kitchen  if  they  are  properly  pre- 
pared. Food  values  can  be  almost  com- 
pletely lost  in  cooking.  For  example, 
paring  away  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of 
the  potato  results  in  physical  loss,  but 
in  addition  iron  and  vitamin  C  in  the  po- 


tato are  dissipated  by  not  cooking  it  with 
the  jacket  on. 

There  is  more  nutritive  food  lost  when 
housewives  cook  vegetables  in  too  much 
water  and  then  drain  off  the  water  into 
the  sink.  Here's  a  waste  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  which  have  seeped  out  of 
the  vegetables  into  the  water.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  flavor  which  might  encourage 
the  eating  of  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage 
and  turnips,  is  lost  by  too  much  cooking. 
And  many  people  throw  away  the  leaves 
of  cauliflower,  endive,  and  chard  without 
thinking  of  the  tasty  nutrition  lost  by 
failing  to  put  them  in  stews  and  soups. 
Many  a  tasty  healthful  dish  goes  by  the 
wayside  if  the  cook  is  unwilling  to  try 
new  recipes  that  can  turn  leftovers  or  not 
overly  popular  vegetables  into  a  delicious 
dish. 

A  little  foresight  in  purchasing,  care- 
ful planning  of  meals,  and  conservation 
in  the  kitchen  and  at  the  table  are  just 
good  sense.  It  not  only  makes  for  more 
adequate,  well-balanced  diets  but  in  these 
days  it  saves  the  lives  of  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  dying  of 
hunger  over  the  face  of  this  earth  of  ours. 
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The  molecule  manipulators 


•  Have  you  seen  any  new  molecules  lately? 

Or  have  you  seen  what  they  are  doing 
with  the  old  molecules? 

Showings  of  the  latest  in  molecules  are 
on  display  at  any  one  of  the  four  regional 
research  laboratories  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  Chemistry.  It  is  the 
job  of  the  research  men  in  these  laborato- 
ries to  find  new  molecules  or  to  teach  old 
molecules  new  tricks. 

Out  of  their  molecule  manipulations 
come  new  products  which  make  new  mar- 
kets for  what  farmers  raise,  or  new  angles 
on  old  products  which  make  them  better. 
Or  a  product  which  sets  farmers  to  grow- 
ing some  totally  new  plant.  Or  a  new 
twist  on  old  farm  products  which  makes  it 
possible  to  get  uses  out  of  products  and 
residues  which  formerly  were  wasted.  And 
all  of  them  contributing  to  consumer  new 
goods  of  better  quality  and  lower  price. 

Here  are  some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  regional  research  laboratories  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  Peoria,  111.,  two  of  the  four 
regional  research  laboratories  carrying  on 
work  for  better  use  of  farm  products  and 
improved  consumer  goods. 

Begin  with  the  people  who  couldn't 
tell  dark  from  daylight  a  couple  of  years 
ago  because  of  retinal  hemorrhages  and 
who  now  see  well  enough  to  read  fine 
print.    Rutin  made  the  difference  to  them. 


It  also  makes  a  considerable  difference  to 
everyone  who  has  high  blood  pressure  in 
association  with  capillary  fragility,  for 
rutin,  taken  in  daily  doses  like  vitamins, 
strengthens  the  capillary  walls  and  makes 
apoplectic  strokes  and  hemorrahges  24 
times  less  likely.  In  some  cases,  too,  it 
has  some  effect  on  high  blood  pressure 
itself. 

Rutin  research  at  the  Eastern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory  began  as  an  investi- 
gation in  what  could  be  done  with  the 
stems  and  other  unusable  parts  of  the 
tobacco  plant.  The  chemists,  beginning 
their  work,  took  note  of  the  existence  of 
a  substance  called  rutin  in  tobacco,  a 
curious  yellow  substance  first  found  100 
years  ago  in  the  garden  herb  rue,  by  a 
German  apothecary.  Its  chemical  re- 
semblance to  a  drug  called  hesperidin,  in 
which  a  Hungarian  biochemist  claimed  to 
have  discovered  something  called  vitamin 
P,  led  to  the  try-out  of  rutin  in  the  treat- 
ment of  high  blood  pressure  associated 
with  capillary  fragility. 

The  results  were  so  successful  that  the 
manufacture  of  rutin  will  go  into  com- 
mercial production  as  soon  as  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  approves 
its  use  under  the  new  drug  provisions  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

So  this  new  research,  begun  to  find 
use  for  the  unused  parts  of  the  tobacco 
plant,  ended  in  the  finding  of  a  new  remedy 


and  the  establishment  of  a  new  industry 
based  on  50,000  acres  of  buckwheat — the 
amount  required  to  supply  patients  using 
the  drug. 

A  moldy  cantaloup  shares  with  the 
Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory 
and  collaborators,  in  various  universities 
and  drug  companies,  the  credit  for  in- 
creasing production  from  enough  to  treat 
a  handful  of  human  beings  a  month  to 
enough  to  treat  almost  a  million  patients 
a  month,  and  for  dropping  the  cost  from 
$200  to  $5  (wholesale  prices)  a  treatment. 

Given  the  major  role  in  the  problem  of 
increasing  penicillin  production,  research 
workers  at  the  Northern  Laboratory 
began  their  hunt  in  three  directions.  The 
mold  and  method  of  its  culture  originally 
developed  in  England  to  produce  penicillin 
yielded  from  2  to  4  units  of  the  drug  per 
cubic  centimeter.  The  first  method  that 
was  tried  to  increase  production  was  to 
find  favorable  culture  media.  By  using 
corn  steep  liquor  and  lactose  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  original  British  mold  was 
increased  ten  times.  Next  a  search  was 
made  for  molds  that  would  produce  more 
prodigiously  than  the  existing  mold.  The 
third  attack  was  to  find  a  process  which 
could  be  used  for  mass  production. 

Out  of  the  collection  of  molds  main- 
tained at  the  Northern  Laboratory  a  mold 
numbered  NRRL  832  was  found  that  gave 
a  yield  of  80  to  90  units  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

While  this  mold  was  studied  the  Air 
Transport  Command  was  flying  in  samples 
of  soils  from  every  air  base  in  the  world  in 
the  hope  that  these  soils  would  disclose  a 
more  generous  penicillin  producer.  At  the 
same  time,  every  Tuesday  a  girl  employed 
at  the  laboratory  made  the  rounds  of  the 
restaurants,  bakeries,  fruit  stores,  and 
hotels  in  Peoria,  111.,  looking  for  new 
molds  to  conquer  infection.  She  discov- 
ered the  cantaloup,  a  cantaloup  with  a 
mold  on  it  which  was  labeled  NRRL  1951 
after  it  was  isolated  pure.  NRRL  1951 
not  only  produced  100  units  of  penicillin 
but  in  addition  didn't  lose  its  penicillin- 
producing  vigor  as  quickly  as  did  other 
strains.  Not  stopping  there,  NRRL  1951 
molds  were  bred  and  isolated  and  purified 
until  penicillin  strain  NRRL  1951-B25 
turned  up.  It  boosted  the  yield  to  200  to 
250  units  per  cubic  centimeter.  By  bom- 
barding this  strain  with  X-rays  a  new 
penicillin-producing  mold  was  picked  up 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  X-1612, 
that  lifted  production  to  400  to  500  units 
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per  cubic  centimeter.  Treating  it  with 
ultraviolet  rays  University  of  Wisconsin 
workers  finally  produced  strain  Q-176,  a 
fabulous  descendant  of  the  original  canta- 
loup mold.  It  produces  heroically  between 
750  and  900  units  per  cubic  centimeter. 
This  mold,  200  times  more  generous  in 
penicillin  than  the  original  British  mold, 
is  used  to  produce  penicillin  today. 

Maybe  you  are  a  short-cut  householder 
who  makes  gravy  out  of  a  prepared  powder 
you  buy  at  the  grocery  store. 

The  Chinese,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
found  out  that  the  proteins  in  soybeans 
and  cereals  could  be  cooked  up  into  some- 
thing that  gave  a  meat  taste  to  their  almost 
wholly  vegetable  diets.  The  something 
is  mono-sodium-glutamate  and  before  the 
war  it  was  a  byproduct  of  beet  sugar. 
Many  small  beet  sugar  plants  closed  down 
during  the  war,  however,  because  the 
workers  who  did  the  bending  and  stooping 
necessary  to  get  in  the  beets  found  easier 
and  better-paying  work  in  other  industries. 

Northern  Regional  Laboratory  planners 
at  the  same  time  were  trying  to  piece  to- 
gether something  useful  out  of  sugar  and 
starch  shortages  and  what  looked  like 
abundant  quantities  of  wheat  flour.  What 
stood  in  the  way  of  converting  wheat 
flour  into  starch  and  sugar  was  a  slow,  ex- 
pensive process. 

Researchers  were  put  to  work  on  the 
problem  and  in  about  4  months  they  came 
up  with  a  flour  batter  process  which  worked 
out  as  neatly  as  a  completed  puzzle.  They 
found  a  method  by  which  idle  beet  sugar 
plants  could  be  used  to  turn  flour  into 
starch  and  then  into  sirup  and  sugar 
quickly  and  at  a  cost  which  was  relatively 
inexpensive  during  the  war.  A  byproduct 
of  the  flour  batter  is  the  same  mono-sodi- 
um-glutamate that  turns  up  in  the  gravy 
mix  at  the  grocery  store. 

Wheat  starch,  which  is  made  from  a  wet 
milling  process  in  which  a  flour  batter  is 
stirred  at  the  same  time  it  is  flushed  with 
water,  is  a  present  annual  source  of  about 
200  million  pounds  of  sugar  sirup.  Most 
of  this  sirup  goes  into  ready  mixed  flours, 
doughnuts,  candies,  and  soft  drinks. 
Other  byproducts  of  the  process  are  mo- 
lasses, alcohol,  and  gluten. 

In  most  cases  when  a  chemist  is  told  to 
find  a  new  use  for  an  agricultural  product, 
the  assignment  means  he  is  to  find  a  new 
use  for  starch .  New  uses  for  potatoes  mean 
new  uses  for  potato  starches,  new  uses  for 
corn  mean  new  uses  for  corn  starch,  new 
uses  for  rice  mean  new  uses  for  rice  starch, 


for  sweetpotatoes,  sweetpotato  starch. 
Oils  and  fats  and  proteins  get  produced  on 
farms,  but  the  food  that  nature  produces 
most  profusely  and  the  one  the  farmer 
harvests  most  abundantly  is  starch. 

By  molecule  manipulation  at  the  Eastern 
Laboratory  the  chemists  have  come  upon 
a  breath-taking  scientific  panorama,  a 
situation  in  which  by  combining  lactic 
acid  (which  is  made  from  milk,  starch, 
and  other  carbohydrates)  with  what 
chemists  call  the  .acrylic,  the  allyl, 
and  the  alkyd  resins,  they  can  make 
millions  of  different  kinds  of  plastics  and 
plasticizers.  By  judicious  combinations 
they  can  turn  out  plastic  materials  that 
have  practically  any  qualities  you  can 
name,  hard,  soft,  sticky,  leatherlike,  boun- 
cy, brittle,  stretchy.  They  can  be  made 
into  films,  pressed  hard  into  any  shape  you 
want,  made  into  threads  and  woven, 
spread  on  surfaces  like  paint. 

Actually,  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  millions  of  possibilities  have  been 
tried  and  of  the  hundred,  one  so  far  has 
a  commercial  look  to  it.  This  plastic  is  a 
rubberlike  material  that  stands  up  under 
heat  better  than  most  rubbers,  natural  or 
synthetic.  It  does  not  deteriorate  from 
contact  with  oil,  has  a  long  flex  life, 
and  when  slit,  the  slit  doesn't  get  larger 
as  the  material  is  flexed.  It  appears,  the 
chemists  say,  to  have  possibilities  for  use 
as  a  gasket  where  heat  resistance  is 
important. 

Varnish-remover-resistant  varnish  is  also 
something  they  have  made  from  starch  at 
the  Eastern  Laboratory,  only  they  call  it 
allyl  starch.  Allyl  starch  made  up  like 
paint  can  be  sprayed  or  applied  with  a 
brush  to  furniture  or  other  surfaces.  Color- 
less, just  like  clear  varnish,  it  is  unaffected 
by  heat,  varnish  remover,  alcohol  or 
acid,  and  lighted  cigarettes  left  on  the 
film  for  3  minutes  did  not  burn  it.  You 
could  spill  almost  anything  on  a  table 
finished  with  allyl  starch  and  never 
have  to  shudder,  the  finish  would  be 
unblemished.  Whenitis  put  on  the  market, 
and  it  probably  will  be,  it  will  sell  for 
slightly  more  than  paint.  It  also  has 
potential  uses  as  a  coating  for  paper  and 
for  textiles. 

Starch  research  at  the  Northern  Labora- 
tory took  another  direction.  There  the 
chemists  began  their  work  by  trying  to 
find  out  why  starch  molecules  act  the  way 
they  do.  Chemists  have  known  for  some 
time  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  starch 
molecules.    One  molecule,  the  amylose 


Cork  substitute  from  agricultural  wastes  .  .  . 


Norepol,  synthetic  rubber,  from  soybeans  .  . . 


From  a  mold  on  a  Peoria  cantaloup  .  .  . 
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starch,  is  formed  when  dextrol  molecules 
are  joined  together  in  a  straight  line.  The 
other  starch,  called  amylopectin,  is  formed 
when  dextrose  molecules  are  joined  up 
with  branches  extending  out  from  the 
straight  line. 

Straight-line  starch  when  acetylated, 
they  discovered,  can  be  made  up  into  a 
rather  useful  textile  fiber,  a  textile  that  is 
almost  identical  with  rayon.  It  also 
makes  up  into  a  filmlike  cellophane,  which 
has  all  the  virtues  of  cellophane  plus  a 
rather  remarkable  resistance  to  electrical 
currents,  which  suggests  uses  for  it  in  the 
electrical  industry.  The  straight-line 
starch  looks  promising  for  the  production 
of  lacquers  and  liquid  cements  which  can 
be  used  on  automobiles  and  for  any  other 
industrial  or  household  use  requiring 
lacquer  or  cement. 

The  hitch  was  that  corn  starch,  potato 
starch,  and  most  other  starches  contain 
both  the  straight-line  and  the  branching 
molecules  and  that  for  the  new  products 
to  be  manufactured  a  cheap  way  had  to  be 
found  to  get  straight-line  starch  by  itself. 

Straight-line  molecules  and  branched 
molecules  are  inherited  by  plants  just  the 
way  people  inherit  the  color  of  their  eyes. 
Breeding  experiments  might  turn  up  an 
abundant  source  of  straight-line  starch. 
However,  wrinkled  seeded  garden-type 
peas  have  been  found  to  be  a  pretty  good 
source  of  the  straight-line  molecules. 
Growers  of  these  peas  expanded  operations 
during  the  war  at  the  request  of  the  armed 
forces.  It  may  be  that  peacetime  surpluses 
of  these  peas  will  provide  straight-line 
starches  for  more  fiber,  the  rayonlike  tex- 
tile, for  the  new  starch  film,  and  for  the 
lacquer  and  cement. 

If  you  are  tired  of  stirring  corn  starch 
pudding  or  watching  it  cook  in  a  double 
boiler  you  will  cheer  for  one  of  the  by- 
products of  the  straight-line  starch  re- 
search, a  corn  starch  which  can  be  made 
into  pudding  by  adding  tap  water  or  cold 
milk  and  stirring.  With  this  starch,  too, 
you  can  get  your  laundry  paste  by  adding 
cold  water  and  stirring.  The  cold  water 
puddings  and  paste  are  not  yet  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  the  chemists  who  developed  them 
say  that  anyone  who  can  make  gravy 
without  lumps  can  made  the  pastes  or  pud- 
ding in  cold  tap  water  or  milk. 

Amylopectin  starch,  the  starch  with  the 
branched  molecules,  also  has  its  uses.  The 
starch  in  some  corn  and  sorghum  consists 
almost  entirely  of  the  branched  molecules. 
Farmers  call  these  corns  and  sorghums 


"waxy."  Waxy  corn  and  sorghum  are 
now  grown  to  provide  starch  which  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tapioca  while  it  is 
unavailable.  The  branched  molecules  cook 
up  into  the  pearllike  granules  for  which 
some  people  prize  tapioca. 

Starch  sponges,  which  can  be  made  by 
freezing  a  starch  paste  in  the  refrigerator 
and  then  melting  the  water  out  of  the 
frozen  lump,  offer  other  possibilities. 
Used  as  surgical  sponges  they  may  be  left 
in  wounds  or  incisions  to  be  absorbed  as 
nourishment  by  the  enzymes  in  the  blood. 
Dressings  backed  with  the  starch  sponge 
have  been  designed,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
be  used  as  wet  dressings  on  burns  or  open 
wounds.  As  the  burn  or  wound  heals,  it 
is  thought  that  the  starch  sponge  will  be 
absorbed  into  the  blood  stream  and  make 
unnecessary  removal  of  the  dressing.  Any- 
one who  has  ever  had  a  bandage  pulled 
away  from  a  burn  will  recognize  the  poten- 
tialities. Both  uses  are  being  investi- 
gated in  the  Pharmacology  Division  at  the 
Western  Regional  Research  Laboratory. 

Starch  sponges  may  also  be  absorbed  into 
the  body  deliciously  as  candy.  Candies 
have  been  made  from  the  starch  sponge  by 
coating  the  sponge  with  chocolate  or  by 
combining  the  sponge  and  chocolate.  In 
either  case  the  candy  comes  out  as  a 
crunchy,  not-too-sweet  mouthful,  that 
bites  easily  into  a  pleasant  crumble. 

Another  kind  of  candy  has  been  devel- 
oped at  the  Eastern  Laboratory.  If  you 
know  apples  you  can  bite  into  this  candy 
and  identify  the  apple — Winesap,  Mackin- 
tosh or  what  have  you — from  the  taste. 
The  flavor  comes  from  apple  essence,  which 
the  Eastern  Laboratory  chemists  capture 
from  the  apples  in  a  flash  distillation 
process  which  they  use  in  making  sirup 
from  apples.  Once  the  essence  is  captured, 
it  can  be  bottled  and  put  into  jellies,  juice, 
candies,  or  into  anything  else  that  would 
be  improved  by  the  sweet,  tart,  woody 
apple  flavor.  The  process  used  in  making 
apple  essence  may  also  be  used  in  making 
essences  from  other  fruits.  Some  fruit 
flavors,  such  as  pineapple,  which  have 
always  eluded  essence  manufacturers,  may 
be  captured  and  bottled  by  this  process. 
The  apple  essence,  which  will  probably 
be  manufactured  and  sold  commercially 
when  this  year's  apple  crop  comes  in, 
makes  possible  apple  drinks  at  soda  foun- 
tains and  in  bottles  that  make  you  feel 
you  are  out  in  the  orchard  pulling  apples 
off  the  branches. 
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Two  motion  pictures  on  famine  arc  avail- 
able now,  free  to  schools,  civic  groups, 
clubs,  and  churches.  These  films  dramat- 
ically and  graphically  tell  the  story  of 
what  famine  any  place  in  the  world 
means  to  its  victims  and  to  you.  The 
films,  16  mm.,  sound,  and  10  minutes  in 
length  may  be  obtained  from  the  coopera- 
tive film  library  nearest  you  or  by  writing 
Motion  Picture  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Freedom  and  Famine — 1  reel,  produced 
by  RKO  Pathe,  Inc.,  for  the  United  States 
Government  and  distributed  through  co- 
operating film  libraries  by  the  President's 
Famine  Emergency  Committee  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

An  appeal  to  free  men  to  take  recogni- 
tion of  the  plight  of  war-torn  Europe.  To 
free  these  people  it  was  necessary  to  bomb 
their  cities,  ruin  their  industries,  their  docks 
and  transportation  systems,  wreck  their 
bridges.  The  people  are  grateful  and  do 
not  complain  but  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  freedom  has  brought  misery  and 
starvation  to  be  reckoned  with  until  they 
can  rebuild  and  start  their  lives  anew. 
Through  the  daily  activities  of  a  transpor- 
tation official  and  his  family  we  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  struggle  that  even 
fortunate  individuals  must  make  for  an 
existence,  what  rationing  means  in  France, 
and  the  plight  of  less  fortunate  people 
and  starving  child  ren  who  must  be  fed  or 
left  to  die. 

Suffer  Little  Children — 1  reel.  A  grip- 
ping picturization  of  the  major  problem  of 
the  peace — the  rehabilitation  of  children 
whose  lives  were  affected  by  the  war. 
Produced  by  the  National  Film  Board  of 
Canada. 

In  using  the  new  flour  you  can  go  right 
on  using  your  own  recipes  with  the  new  80- 
percent  extraction  flour.  It  should  offer 
no  problem  in  home  baking.  Tests  of 
samples  of  the  new  flour  used  in  regular 
biscuit  muffin,  and  plain  cake  recipes, 
at  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics,  gave  generally  accept- 
able results.  To  the  homemaker,  starting 
out  with  her  first  batch  of  the  new  flour,  the 
specialists  suggest:  (1)  Follow  your  own 
recipe  as  usual,  unless  the  manufacturer 
gives  specific  directions  on  the  package  for 


his  particular  flour.  (2)  If  the  dough  or 
batter  seems  a  little  soft  with  the  familiar 
recipe,  try  using  a  little  less  liquid  or  a  bit 
more  flour  in  the  mixture.  These  are 
minor  adjustments  that  some  of  the  new 
flour  may  need,  if  the  products  do  not 
quite  come  up  to  your  family's  standards. 

Use  potatoes  to  save  wheat.  Here  are 
three  recipes  from  the  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  in  which 
potatoes  are  used  instead  of  bread,  or 
pastry  crust: 

Potato  Stuffing  for  Chicken.  Ingredients: 
2  cups  unseasoned  mashed  potato,-  1  cup 
stale  bread  crumbs,-  1  egg,-  1  tablespoon 
finely  minced  onion,-  }a  cup  fat,  melted,-  1 
teaspoon  salt,-  lA  teaspoon  pepper,-  1  tea- 
spoon sage.  To  make,  combine  all  ingre- 
dients and  pile  lightly  into  the  bird.  Or 
use  in  place  of  bread  stuffing  in  meat  roasts. 

Shepherd's  Pie.  For  a  pie  to  serve  6 
people,  allow  about  2  cups  of  seasoned 
mashed  potato.  Fill  a  baking  dish  about 
two-thirds  full  of  hot  meat  stew.  (If  too 
full,  it  will  boil  over.)  Cover  the  stew 
with  mashed  potato,  leaving  a  few  open- 
ings for  steam  to  escape.  Place  in  a  hot 
oven  (400°  F.)  for  about  25  minutes  until 
the  crust  browns  lightly. 

Eggs  Baked  in  Potato  Cups.  Shape 
seasoned  mashed  potato  into  balls,  using 
about  K  cup  for  each  ball.  Place  balls 
on  a  greased  baking  sheet.  With  a  spoon 
press  center  of  ball  to  form  into  cup  shape. 
Drop  an  egg  into  each  cup.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven 
(325°  F.)  for  20  minutes,  or  until  egg  is  as 
firm  as  desired. 

The   use   of  oatmeal  to  save  wheat. 

A  serving  of  cooked  oatmeal  equals  two 
slices  of  bread  in  food  value,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics.  Eat  a  little  more  oatmeal 
and  a  little  less  bread.  Oatmeal  can  be 
used  in  place  of  some  of  the  wheat  flour 
in  yeast  bread,  muffins,  and  biscuits.  Here 
are  two  recipes  to  help  save  wheat: 

Rolled  Oats  Meat  Loaf.  Ingredients 
for  a  loaf  to  serve  6  people:  1  cup 
rolled  oats,-  2  cups  water,-  1 '■_>  pounds 
ground  beef;  /■>  pound  ground  pork,- 
2  tablespoons  chopped  onion,-  2 1  _>  tea- 
spoons salt,-  %  teaspoon  pepper,-  teaspoon 


celery  seed,  if  desired.  To  make:  Cook 
the  rolled  oats,  in  the  usual  way,  in  the 
2  cups  of  water.  Mix  all  the  ingredients. 
Form  into  a  loaf  in  a  piece  of  heavy  paper 
and  place  on  a  rack  in  an  open  roasting 
pan.  Bake  about  10  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven.  Then  reduce  the  temperature  to 
moderate,  and  continue  to  cook  for  1  % 
hours.    Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Rolled  Oats  Muffins.  Ingredients  for 
12  muffins:  1  cup  cooked  rolled  oats; 
)/<i  cup  water  or  milk,-  1  egg  beaten;  2 
tablespoons  melted  fat;  1  }i  cups  sifted 
flour,-  %  tablespoon  sugar,-  %  teaspoon 
salt,-  3  teaspoons  baking  powder.  To 
make:  Mix  the  rolled  oats,  liquid,  beaten 
egg,  and  melted  fat.  Add  the  sifted  dry 
ingredients  and  stir  until  just  mixed.  Fill 
greased  muffin  pans  about  two-thirds  full 
and  bake  for  25  to  30  minutes  in  a  mod- 
erately hot  oven  (400°  F.). 

Sugar  will  be  rationed  during  the  rest  of 
1  946,  says  the  OPA.  Because  the  supply 
is  so  short,  OPA  offers  the  following  sug- 
gestions to  home  canners: 

1.  Spare  Stamp  No.  9  is  now  good  for 
5  pounds  of  sugar  for  home  canning.  This 
stamp  is  good  through  October  31,  1946. 

2.  Keep  this  stamp  until  you  really  need 
the  sugar  for  home  canning.  Don't  spend 
it  until  the  fresh  fruits  are  ready  for  can- 
ning. 

3.  When  your  canning  season  comes 
around,  your  grocer  will  have  enough 
sugar  to  "cash"  these  canning  sugar 
stamps. 

4.  Later  in  the  canning  season  OPA 
will  probably  make  another  stamp  good 
for  canning  sugar.  This  second  stamp  is 
expected  to  be  made  good  for  only  up  to 
5  pounds.  This  means  that  the  most  you 
will  get  is  1  0  pounds  of  canning  sugar  for 
every  member  of  your  family. 

5.  Use  1  pound  of  canning  sugar  for 
at  least  4  quarts  of  fruit. 

6.  The  next  sugar  stamp  for  regular  home 
use  becomes  good  May  1 ,  for  5  pounds. 
Th  is  must  last  you  for  4  months. 

7.  Play  fair  and  square  with  your  friends 
and  neighbors — and  with  the  hungry 
peoples  abroad.  Don't  buy  sugar  for 
canning  without  giving  up  the  required 
sugar  stamps.  Pay  no  more  than  ceiling 
price  on  sugar.   Help  stop  black  marketing. 
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GUIDE  POSTS 


Slick  Tricks 

Job-hungry  GI's  and  gadget  happy 
housewives  make  shining  targets  for  swin- 
dlers, postwar  tickers  indicate.  Fast- 
talking  crooks  keep  their  eyes  peeled  for 
gullible  GI's  who  still  have  their  muster- 
ing out  pay  and  their  soldier's  savings. 
In  exchange  for  cash  they  offer  the  GI's 
"exclusive  territorial  rights"  to  distribute 
products  in  a  particular  area,  or  let  them 
in  on  the  ground  floor  to  buy  some  stock. 
Most  of  the  time  the  territorial  rights  or 
the  stocks  are  phony. 

Gullible  housewives  whose  hearts  beat 
fast  at  the  chance  to  buy  postwar  house- 
hold appliances  are  approached  by  swin- 
dlers and  promised  delivery  next  week  on 
an  iron  or  a  washing  machine  or  what 
have  you  in  return  for  a  cash  deposit.  The 
deposit  disappears  with  the  swindler  and 
the  appliance  is  just  a  forlorn  hope. 

President  Truman,  taking  cognizance  of 
the  increase  in  racketeers  who  are  preying 
on  both  veterans  and  housewives,  has 
stressed  the  need  to  "prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  disasters  which  befell  upon  the 
public  after  World  War  I,  when  unscru- 
pulous individuals  induced  their  many  vic- 
tims to  exchange  their  wartime  savings 
for  worthless  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
property  of  questionable  or  no  value." 
The  President  said  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  happy  to  join  with  other  groups 
in  a  campaign  to  safeguard  war  savings. 
The  person  who  can  best  safeguard  your 
war  savings,  however,  is  you. 

Comparison 

Just  in  case  you  have  let  out  even  a 
small  complaint  about  the  disappearance 
of  bread  baskets  from  tables  or  the  cream- 
colored  bread,  this  is  what  one  British 
adult  was  allotted  during  March,  not  a 


starvation  diet,  not  the  diet  of  Polish 
and  Italian  and  Greek  adults,  perhaps 
midway  between  starvation  and  what  you 
eat. 

Bacon,  3  ounces.  Butter  and  mar- 
garine, 2  ounces  one  week,  4  ounces  the 
next.  Cooking  fats,  1  ounce.  Fresh  eggs, 
1  each  3  weeks.  Dried  eggs,  none  since 
Lend-Lease  stopped.  Meat,  23  cents 
worth  a  week.  Fresh  milk,  2%  pints 
per  week.  Dried  skim  milk,  1  ounce 
per  week.  Preserves,  1  pound  per  month. 
Candy,  %  pound  per  month.  Sugar,  8 
ounces  per  week — canning  allowance  1 
pound  per  season.  Tea,  2%  ounces  per 
month,  3  ounces  for  those  over  70  years. 
Fresh  fish,  almost  unavailable. 

To  fill  out  this  diet,  an  adult  during 
March  was  also  permitted  to  spend  24 
points  a  month  on  dried,  evaporated,  and 
condensed  milk,  canned  fish,  canned  fruit 
and  vegetables,  canned  puddings,  cookies 
and  crackers,  and  certain  dried  foods. 
The  24  points  don't  go  far,  though.  A 
can  of  evaporated  milk  takes  4  points,  a 
pound  of  dried  fruit  takes  6  points,  and  a 
half  pound  of  cereal  takes  2  to  3  points. 


Thrifty  Tailoring 

If  the  old  gray  suit  ain't  what  she  used 
to  be  and  you  found  the  new  suits  too 
expensive  for  your  budget,  why  not  make 
your  own.  There's  more  to  thrift  than 
putting  money  in  the  bank.  It  is  easy  to 
make  a  tailored  suit,  says  Margaret  Smith, 
clothing  specialist  of  USDA,  if  you  are 
skillful  at  sewing  and  have  the  patience 
to  do  careful  work.  But,  she  warns,  don't 
attempt  a  suit  if  you  are  an  amateur  at 
sewing.  For  suggestions  on  How  to 
Tailor  a  Woman's  Suit,  ask  the  USDA 
Office  of  Information,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  for  Miscellaneous  Publication  591 . 


Carolina  Corn  Dodgers 

Corn  dodgers,  hoecake,  and  crackling 
bread   are   among   traditional  southern 
breads  that  are  made  with  corn  meal. 
Their  use  now  will  help  to  save  wheat  for. 
shipment  to  destitute  Europeans. 

Many  families  in  South  Carolina  use 
corn  meal  and  grits  in  greater  quantities 
than  any  other  food,  the  South  Carolina 
Experiment  Station  reports.  To  encourage 
housewives  to  cook  with  enriched  corn 
products,  the  South  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  has  issued  recipes  for  using  en- 
riched corn  meal  and  grits. 


Pure  Food 

The  loss  of  food  through  filth  and 
decompostion  is  inexcusable,  opines  the 
U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  filthy  and 
decomposition  food  seizure  under  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  were 
stepped  up  about  50  percent  during  the 
1945  fiscal  year  above  1944.  And  over 
71  percent  of  the  food  seized  had  not 
been  adequately  protected  from  rodents, 
insects,  and  decomposition.  Improper 
storage  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  food  losses,  although  some  of 
the  contaminated  food  had  been  processed 
in  insanitary  plants. 

Attitude  of  judges  is  becoming  sterner 
toward  contaminated  foods,  according  to 
the  1945  annual  report  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday  -Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.C.     12:15  p.m.  EST 

11:15  a.  m.  CST 

10:15  a.  m.  MST 

9:15  a.  m.  PST 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brousht  to  you  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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The  Famine  Emergency  Committee 
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The  tragedy  of  famine  in  these  days — bef  ore  the  harvest  of  the  current  Year's  crop — 
has  struck  great  areas  of  the  world  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  It  is  more  severe 
in  the  days  just  before  the  harvest,  because  the  pitifully  small  stocks  have  been  depleted  by 
use  throughout  the  past  12  months.  Today  the  world  looks  ahead  to  another  year  of  short 
food  supplies.  True,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  more  food  in  the  world  with  the  coming 
of  this  year's  harvest.    But  that  jood  must  last  until  the  harvest  of  1947. 

Every  report  coming  before  us  makes  it  plain  that  the  present  famine  is  not  a  short-run 
emergency  that  ends  on  July  1. 

The  present  food  shortages  have  been  seriously  aggravated  by  drought  in  many  parts 
of  the  world;  but,  even  with  good  weather,  the  wartime  destruction  of  agricultural  facilities 
will  be  felt  for  a  long  time.  Farm  animals  and  form  machinery  have  been  destroyed. 
The  strength  of  farm  workers  has  been  weakened  by  poor  nutrition.  Fertilizers  are 
extremely  short. 
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The  emphasis  necessarily  placed  on  the  120  days,  from  March  through  June,  does 
not  mean  that  the  threat  of  famine  will  then  be  over.  These  120  davs  are  the  first  lap 
in  the  race;  we  have  to  limit,  or  untold  millions  of  our  fellow  human  beings  will  be  elimi- 
nated. After  we  ivin  that  first  sprint,  there  will  be  a  breathing  spell  before  mass  hunger 
reappears  in  the  late  winter  of  1947.  This  Nation  should  start  to  work  now  on  a  soundly 
constructed  program  to  meet  it. 

Because  it  was  immediately  upon  us.  the  problem  of  keeping  people  alive  until  this 
summer  s  harvest  has  been  tackled  first.  That  is  why  the  Famine  Emergency  Committee 
has  called  for  sharp  voluntary  reduction  of  human  consumption  of  grains,  fats,  and  oils. 
This  is  why  we  have  urged  thai  more  grain  be  diverted  from  the  Nation's  feed  lots.  These 
measures  support  the  direct  governmental  steps  that  have  been  taken;  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  avert  mass  starvation  during  the  months  before  the  harvests  abroad  beiiin  this 
summer. 
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War  interrupted  the  building  of  homes  but  not  the  need 
for  them.     Here  are  compass  points  to  the  housins  future. 


The  best  quick  view  of  housing  is  from 
the  window  of  the  back  bedroom  in  your 
mother-in-law's  house  with  the  sound  of 
your  wife  feeding  the  baby  behind  you. 

Assume  you  have  a  discharge  button 
and  something  less  than  $50  a  month  you 
can  afford  for  a  house.  Imagine  you  have 
just  read  the  houses  for  sale  and  rent 
columns  in  the  papers. 

You  should  get  the  feeling  that  you 
have  been  tagged  it  permanently  in  a 
desperate  game  of  puss  in  the  corner. 

Actually,  during  the  year  1946  there  will 
be  4,690,000  American  families  looking  for 
corners,  that  is,  for  homes — married  vet- 
erans and  those  about  to  be  married;  re- 
cently married  nonveterans,  and  1,200,000 
American  families  doubled  into  someone 
else's  home  who  want  to  undouble  into 
homes  of  their  own. 

During  1946  about  1,425,000  lucky  fam- 
ilies will  find  homes.  About  475,000 
families  will  move  into  new  houses. 

Year  end  1946  will  still  leave  about 
3,265,000  American  families  looking  for 
homes  that  don't  exist. 


Housing  doesn't  stand  still,  you  have  to 
keep  moving  forward  to  stay  in  the  same 
place.  Houses  burn  down,  are  flooded  out, 
wear  out.  People  get  married  or  move  to 
town  from  the  country. 

Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  the  newly  appointed 
National  Housing  Expediter  and  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Housing  Agency, 
has  proposed  a  bold  attack  on  the  housing 
problem  and,  with  full  backing  from 
President  Truman,  has  initiated  the  Vet- 
erans Emergency  Housing  Program,  calling 
for  the  start  of  construction  on  2,700,000 
low-  and  medium-cost  houses  by  the  end 
of  1947. 

Housing  needs  are  so  urgent  that  in 
counting  what  is  available  and  what  is 
needed  no  account  is  taken  of  substandard 
dwelling  units  now  in  use.  Actually, 
more  than  one  of  three  American  homes 
either  lack  essential  sanitary  facilities  or 
need  major  repairs  to  make  them  tolerable 
places  to  live  in. 

That's  the  city  side  of  the  house,  the 
country  side  is  no  better.  In  1940,  for 
example,  every  third  farmhouse  needed 


major  repairs.  Less  than  1  in  5  farm 
homes  had  running  water.  Only  1  of 
every  3  farm  homes  had  electricity.  One 
out  of  every  10  farm  homes  lacked  toilet 
facilities  of  any  kind,  and  only  1  in  10 
had  a  flush  toilet. 

A  telegraphic  survey,  conducted  by  the 
National  Housing  Agency,  revealed  that 
houses  which  sold  for  $6,000  or  less  in  1940 
had  risen  in  price  from  75  to  100  percent  in 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  cities  with  a 
population  of  more  than  100,000.  In  the 
other  60  percent  of  the  cities  of  more  than 
100,000  population  prices  had  risen  slightly 
less.  In  cities  under  100,000  in  popula- 
tion prices  rose  from  25  to  more  than  100 
percent,  with  most  cities  reporting  a  price 
increase  of  50  to  75  percent. 

Rising  prices  gave  the  real  estate  market 
a  going  to  Jerusalem  look  with  more  than 
1  million  families  dispossessed  by  eviction 
in  1945  and  the  best  estimates  indicating 
that  2  million  more  families  would  be 
evicted  from  their  homes  in  1946  and  1947. 

Stack  up  against  the  rising  prices  the 
amount  of  money  a  veteran  or  a  nonveteran 
can  afford  to  spend  on  housing.  War 
Department  surveys  of  veterans,  for  exam- 
ple, show  that  only  about  1  out  of  every 
10  of  the  veterans  who  are  being  released 
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A  complete  home  comes  off  this  conveyor 
belt  every  25  minutes,  with  window  screens, 
doors,   and    windows   already  installed. 


Quonset  huts  are  emergency  stopgaps. 
NHA  will  provide  only  200,000  tempo- 
rary shelters,  2,500,000  permanent  homes. 


Floors  may  some  day  be  veneered  with  this 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  innovation — 
wood    compressed  to   half  its  thickness. 


from  the  Army  has  felt  he  could  afford  to 
pay  more  than  $50  a  month  for  housing. 
Slightly  more  than  one-half  said  they 
could  afford  between  $30  and  $50  a  month. 
More  than  a  third  claimed  they  could  not 
afford  over  $30  a  month.  For  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  one-third  of  the  nonfarm 
families  can  afford  over  $50,  slightly  less 
than  a  third  can  afford  between  $30  and 
$50  a  month,  and  slightly  more  than  a 
third  must  find  houses  for  less  than  $30. 

Turning  rentals  into  housing  costs,  this 
means  that  two-thirds  of  all  American 
nonfarm  families  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  veterans  looking  for  homes 
cannot  afford  houses  that  cost  over  $5,000. 

To  dam  up  this  tidal  wave  of  housing 
trouble  the  National  Housing  Agency  pro- 
poses to  get  2,700,000  dwelling  units  under 
construction  by  the  end  of  1947-  All 
except  200,000  temporary  units  will  be 
permanent  standard  homes. 

Disarming  the  most  obvious  criticism  of 
the  program,  the  NHA  admits  that  the 
number  of  houses  to  be  built  is  less  than  the 
number  needed. 

To  make  sure  that  building  materials 
and  labor  are  used  to  build  homes,  the 
Civilian  Production  Administration  has 
issued  Veterans  Emergency  Housing  Pro- 
gram Order  No.  1,  to  control  the  use  of 
building  materials  so  that  there  will  be 
enough  available  for  the  2,700,000  starts 
in  the  veterans  housing  program. 

The  restrictions  and  priorities  are  de- 
signed to  give  heavy  artillery  support  and 
clear  tracks  to  homes  for  veterans  which 
will  sell  for  less  than  $10,000  or  rent  for 
less  than  $80  a  month. 

As  for  the  rest,  repairs  and  alterations 
to  homes,  factories,  stores,  churches,  and 


other  institutions  are  authorized  within 
limits.  Farmers  producing  essential  foods 
may  be  authorized  to  build  homes;  living 
space  for  workers  in  essential  industrial 
activities  may  be  authorized. 

Householders  are  also  asked  to  remodel 
their  homes  to  provide  dwelling  units  for 
veterans.  For  this  purpose  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  loans  are  available. 

Lumber,  plywood,  brick,  tile,  building 
blocks,  gypsum  board  and  lath,  roofing 
materials,  pipe,  cast  iron  radiation,  heat- 
ing units,  bathtubs,  and  plumbing  ware, 
for  each  of  these  the  total  requirements 
for  housing  and  other  needs  exceed  both 
current  and  anticipated  production. 

To  short  cut  the  building  material 
shortages,  adaptations  of  old  materials 
and  totally  new  materials  will  be  used: 
Sawdust  bricks  to  fill  out  the  shortages  of 
clay  bricks;  building  materials  made  from 
bark  and  scrap  lumber  to  make  up  for 
shortages  of  lumber  and  plywood;  cement- 
covered  plywood  to  replace  bricks  and 
tile  in  walls  and  floors;  plastic  piping  to 
stretch  out  scarce  cast  iron  pipe.  Plywood 
made  from  palmetto  roots  may  make 
possible  the  profitable  clearing  of  thou- 
sands of  southern  acres  for  farming  at  the 
same  time  the  supply  of  plywood  is  ex- 
tended. By  adapting  the  familiar  room 
heater  to  radiant  heating  principles  it  is 
hoped  the  heating  unit  bottleneck  will  be 
burst  through.  Tight  supplies  of  hard- 
wood for  floors  may  be  pieced  out  with 
methods  developed  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  by  which  softwoods 
may  be  impregnated  with  chemicals  or 
compressed  and  made  harder  than  the 
hardest  known  woods.    Veneers  of  these 


Forest  Products  Laboratory  research  in  prefabricated  houses  ended  in  stressed  skin  construction  which  enables  scientifically  placed 
supports  to  take  the  place  of  heavy  timber  supports.    Obsolete  building  codes,  however,  impede  the  use  of  many  design  improvements. 
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materials  may  provide  the  walking  sur- 
faces in  homes  to  be  built. 

The  hurdle-clearing  innovation,  how- 
ever, is  the  use  of  factory  methods  to 
mass-produce  houses.  Of  the  2,700,000 
fcouses  to  be  started  in  the  next  2  years, 
850,000  are  to  be  prefabricated.  In  most 
cases  this  will  mean  houses  assembled  on 
lots  by  skilled  crews  from  factory-made 
panels  and  units.  Most  of  these  houses 
will  look  like  the  houses  you  have  seen 
all  your  life.  Also  proposed  are  igloo- 
shaped  all-metal  living  machines,  houses 
poured  from  concrete  by  what  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  portable  factory;  houses 
made  from  porcelain-enameled  iron  plates 
enclosing  a  core  of  concrete  foam. 

New  materials  and  devices  have  made 
some  conventional  features  of  house  design 
obsolete.  For  example,  most  houses  re- 
quire the  help  of  a  servant  even  though 
most  American  families  cannot  afford  one. 
Sealed  windows,  used  in  conjunction  with 
filtered  ventilation  systems,  would  sim- 
plify the  daily  sweeping  and  dusting  and 
the  annual  clean-up  and  paint-up  inside 
the  house.  Radiant  panels  over  beds 
might  change  the  looks  of  bedrooms, 
eliminating  the  need  for  the  usual  bed 
coverings  and  bed  making.  Walls  between 
rooms  might  give  way  to  ready-made  shelf 
and  closet  units,  or  movable  partitions. 

There  is  a  tilelike  concrete  floor  ma- 
terial which  is  reputed  to  be  as  resilient 
and  easy  on  the  feet  as  a  carpeted  floor. 
Another  floor  material  gives  you  elaborate 
rug  designs  and  a  floor  that  can  be  wiped 
clean  with  a  damp  cloth.  And  the  long- 
projected  rounded  corner  house  eliminates 
corners  and  crevices  that  accumulate  dust. 

Drawer  refrigerators,  upstairs  laundries, 
integrated  kitchen  units,  re-examination 
of  the  work  done  in  kitchens  and  base- 
ments could  lead  to  the  elimination  of 
thousands  of  steps  daily  up  and  down 
stairs,  of  lifting  and  hopping  about. 
Family  life  in  many  present  day  homes, 
technicians  say,  means  drudgery  for  the 
mother,  chores  for  the  father,  and  an  end- 
less number  of  small  jobs  for  the  children. 
A  drudgery-less,  servant-less  house  is 
possible. 

Just  as  many  present-day  houses  are 
obsolete,  so,  the  National  Housing  Agency 
points  out,  are  the  building  ordinances  and 
regulations  under  which  they  are  built. 
To  protect  life,  health,  and  property,  most 
cities  and  some  States  have  building  codes. 
Their  intentions  were,  when  the  codes 
were  written,  unimpeachable.    They  pre- 


scribed walls  of  certain  thicknesses  to 
insure  against  fires  and  the  collapse  of 
houses,  they  required  locally  licensed 
plumbers  to  install  plumbing  equipment 
to  eliminate  health  hazards,  they  required 
certain  kinds  of  supports  for  floors,  they 
prescribed  the  ceiling  height  for  dwelling 
units.  They  meticulously  enumerated 
what  had  to  go  into  a  house. 

Unfortunately,  technical  developments 
have  gone  beyond  these  requirements. 
The  stressed  skin-plywood  construction 
developed  by  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  example,  makes  strategically 
placed  supports  just  as  efficient  for  holding 
up  a  floor  or  a  building  as  the  two  by  fours, 
two  by  sixes,  and  two  by  tens  prescribed 
in  building  ordinances.  New  insulating 
materials,  new  wallboards  make  2-inch 
walls  as  efficient  as  12-inch  walls  in  tradi- 
tional homes.  Factory  assembled  units 
for  kitchens,  bathrooms,  and  utility  rooms 
may  be  as  safe  and  sanitary  as  those  assem- 
bled by  the  handwork  of  a  locally  licensed 
master  plumber.  Plywood  walls  are  just 
as  safe  as  plaster  walls.  Plastic  pipes 
may  soon  be  as  sanitary  and  safe  as  cast  iron 
pipes.  Yet  under  many  building  ordinances 
none  of  these  new  developments  may  be 
used  without  an  endless  amount  of  red  tape. 

These  regulations  get  in  the  way  of  the 
effort  to  house  the  homeless  in  modern 
dwellings.  Some  experts  estimate  that 
obsolete  building  codes  add  as  much  as  10 
percent  to  the  cost  of  building  homes. 

The  answer  to  out-of-date  building 
codes  is  new  codes  which  approach  hous- 
ing construction  and  building  materials 
the  way  architects  and  engineers  approach 
their  problems.  For  structural  purposes, 
a  designer  does  not  care  what  a  home  is 
built  of  provided  the  walls  will  support  a 
specified  wind  pressure  or  withstand  a 


certain  amount  of  heat,  will  stand  up  under 
a  specific  period  of  weathering,  and  will 
support  specified  weights. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  work- 
ing with  the  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion is  now  preparing  sets  of  standards 
which  use  engineering  principles  and 
which  could  form  the  basis  of  modern 
housing  ordinances. 

If  you  should  be  shopping  around  for  a 
prefabricated  house,  incidentally,  a  good 
question  to  ask  is,  does  the  house  meet 
the  commercial  standards  for  prefabricated 
homes  which  have  been  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce?  If  it  doesn't,  find 
out  why. 

But  a  man  murmurs,  how  about  my 
personal,  nonstatistical,  housing  dilemma, 
what  shall  I  do? 

If  you're  a  veteran  you  should  register 
with  the  Central  Housing  Bureau  in  your 
city.  If  you  are  a  nonveteran  and  your 
housing  situation  is  dire  you  may  also 
find  a  priority  at  the  Central  Housing 
Bureau  to  help  you. 

For  most  people,  however,  veterans  and 
nonveterans  who  want  homes  there  is 
something  that  can  be  done  now.  It 
won't  give  you  a  house  tomorrow,  but 
when  you  do  get  your  house  it  will  give 
it  to  you  without  tears,  at  less  cost,  and 
more  nearly  in  the  shape  that  you  want 
and  can  afford  than  otherwise. 

In  New  York,  in  North  Carolina,  in 
Oregon  and  Montana,  in  Arkansas  and 
Arizona,  in  every  State,  farm  husbands 
and  wives  are  attending  meetings  or 
seminars  or  conferences  or  camps  or  demon- 
strations on  housing  with  the  men  and 
women  who  work  in  the  Extension  Service. 
They  are  learning  about  living  arrange- 
ments, building  materials,  designs,  and 
finances  and  when  houses  are  available 
again  they  will  be  able  to  get  the  house 
they  want  without  fumbles  or  regrets. 

In  your  State,  incidentally,  you  can  get 
information  about  this  program,  study 
materials,  even  house  designs,  if  you  write 
to  the  State  Extension  Service  at  your 
State  university. 

You  need  to  ask  yourself  lots  of  ques- 
tions, how  you  will  finance  your  home, 
whether  to  buy  it  built  or  ready-made,  the 
number  of  rooms  (which  will  depend  not 
on  the  size  of  your  family  today  but  5 
or  10  years  from  now),  arrangement  of 
rooms,  the  materials  and  facilities  you 
want.  The  list  is  a  long  one.  If  you 
want  a  housing  checklist  you  may  get  one 
by  writing  to  the  Consumers'  Guide. 
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Home  canning  is  a  life-saving  job  now,  because  every  jar  of  home-canned  food 
adds  to  the  world's  short  food  supplies  by  saving  plentiful  perishables  from  going 
to  waste.  Scientific  directions  and  good  equipment  help  to  do  the  job  successfully. 


•  Every  extra  jar  of  food  you  can  in  1946 
will  be  precious  beyond  price.  Home  can- 
ning has  always  spelled  thrift  and  better 
eating  to  American  families.  But  in  this 
year  of  global  food  shortages,  food  saved 
means  lives  saved.  The  times  call  for  a 
canning  crusade  to  replenish  as  far  as 
possible  the  world's  bare  pantry. 

In  ordinary  times,  some  waste  of  perish- 
able crops  when  they  are  in  temporary  sur- 
plus is  normal.  But  today  when  more 
people  face  starvation  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  extraordinary 
effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  any  avoid- 
able waste. 

Many  localities  are  without  processing 
facilities  to  take  care  of  temporary  sur- 
pluses not  absorbed  by  the  fresh  market — 
so  unless  home  canners  come  to  the  rescue, 
there  may  be  waste. 

Also  the  outlook  is  for  a  tight  supply  of 
tin  cans.  So,  while  a  priority  is  being 
given  to  tin  cans  for  processing  perishable 
foods,  it  behooves  homemakers  to  do  all 
they  can  to  supplement  commercial  stocks. 
Home  canning  will  help  assure  us  of  con- 
tinued abundance  here  in  America,  besides 
adding  to  world  food  stocks. 

How  crucial  the  contribution  of  home 
canners  may  be  is  revealed  by  the  past 
record.  Nearly  half  the  canned  vegeta- 
bles and  almost  two-thirds  of  the  canned 
fruit  consumed  by  civilians  during  1944 
were  processed  by  home  canners.  About 


25  million  homemakers  did  this  job, 
which  increased  our  national  food  supplies 
by  about  3K  billion  quarts!  In  1945  about 
the  same  quantity  was  canned  by  home 
canners  as  in  1944. 

Be  Prepared 

When  canning  time  comes — and  that 
may  be  a  hundred  different  times  for  as 
many  crops  and  localities — there's  no  time 
to  spare. 

The  first  commandment  of  canning  is  to 
preserve  the  food  while  it's  fresh  and  in 
prime  condition.  The  foresighted  home- 
maker  will  be  prepared  then,  for  her  food- 
saving,  life-saving  job,  by  having  her 
canning  equipment  ready  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Ripe  tomatoes,  unfortunately, 
won't  postpone  their  graduation  into  the 
overripe  class  while  the  unready  canner 
goes  shopping  for  jars  and  rubber  rings. 
Nor  will  beans  bother  to  stay  tender  while 
the  tardy  housewife  scouts  about  for 
somebody  qualified  to  test  the  gage  on  her 
pressure  canner. 

If  you  haven't  any  special  canning  equip- 
ment and  your  budget  doesn't  allow  for 
much  spending,  you  still  don't  need  to 
stop  your  canning  before  you  start. 
Fruits,  tomatoes,  and  pickled  vegetables 
can  be  safely  processed  by  the  water-bath 
method.  And  all  you  need  to  improvise 
a  water-bath  canner  is  a  big,  clean  vessel 
that's  deep  enough  to  let  the  water  boil 


well  over  the  tops  of  the  jars.  The  vessel 
must  have  a  good  lid,  and  a  rack  to  keep 
the  jars  from  touching  the  bottom  of  the 

vessel. 

Tomatoes,  incidentally,  are  most  fre- 
quently grown  and  canned  by  American 
families.  Their  popularity  is  deserved, 
too,  as  they  provide  a  good  cheap  source 
of  vitamin  C. 

Home-canned  fruits  are  other  family 
favorites.  But  that  brings  up  the  little 
item  of  sugar  which  is  still  tight;  although 
available  supplies  are  expected  to  be  better 
distributed  than  last  year,  when  some 
canners  had  trouble  in  cashing  their 
stamps.  OPA  has  already  validated  one 
coupon  for  5  pounds  of  canning  sugar  and 
another  canning  coupon  is  coming  up. 
As  total  canning  sugar  is  not  to  exceed  10 
pounds,  the  wartime  canning  practice  of 
holding  the  sugar  down  to  1  pound  (2 
cups)  for  4  quarts  of  finished  fruit  is  still 
advised. 

Pressure  Canners 

More  heat  than  boiling  provides — 
240°  F.  or  higher— is  required  to  process 
corn,  peas,  beans,  and  other  common 
vegetables,  but  not  tomatoes.  As  these 
are  hearty  foods  which  contribute  impor- 
tant elements  to  the  diet  and  will  enable 
us  to  release  more  short  cereals  and  fats 
needed  for  overseas  famine  relief,  you'll 
want  to  put  up  a  supply  of  them,  if  you 
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have  any  surplus  from  your  victory  garden 
or  can  buy  them  cheap  and  fresh  during 
peak  marketing  periods.  But  you'll  need 
a  pressure  canner  for  them. 

As  already  noted,  the  dial  gage  of  a 
pressure  canner  should  be  tested  well  in 
advance  of  the  canning  season  to  assure 
that  it  is  in  good  working  order.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  gage  measures  the  pressure 
light  or  heavy,  this  can  be  allowed  for, 
provided  the  gage  isn't  more  than  4  pounds 
off.  In  many  communities,  the  home 
demonstration  agent,  the  utility  company, 
or  dealer  who  sells  pressure  canners,  has 
the  facilities  for  testing  the  gages. 

While  pressure  canners  are  no  longer 
rationed,  demand  is  expected  to  be  high 
and  housewives  in  some  localities  may 
encounter  difficulty  in  buying  them. 
Wherever  that  condition  prevails  or  where 
the  cost  of  a  pressure  canner  is  a  barrier 
to  saving  food,  the  housewife  who  shares 
her  canner  is  doing  a  neighborly  turn  and 
more.  She  is  transforming  a  single  pres- 
sure canner  into  a  multiple  weapon 
against  famine.  In  many  communities 
food  preservation  centers  have  grown  up 
around  such  pooling  of  equipment.  In 
this  way  the  community  and  world  are 
made  richer  by  thousands  of  pounds  of  food 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

Full  use  of  community  food  preservation 
centers  to  conserve  food  was  urged  at  the 
National  Garden  Conference  called  re- 
cently to  consider  the  famine  emergency. 
Communities    were   asked    to  mobilize 


Play  safe.  Follow  scientific  canning  rules. 

volunceers  to  donate  time  and  materials 
for  canning  food  for  school  lunch  and  for 


ooo 

more         larger  more 
home        world  food  relief 

canning      supplies       for  overseas 


UNRRA  relief  shipments  wherever  facili- 
ties are  available  for  canning  in  tin  and 
adequate  supervision  is  assured.  To  com- 
munities that  want  to  start  or  enlarge  food 
preservation  centers,  technical  aid  in 
planning  is  available  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Alerted  for  Action 

Because  of  the  high  value  that  the 
harsh  necessity  of  world  hunger  has  placed 
on  every  bit  of  food,  ordinarily  conscien- 
tious and  sympathetic  citizens  will  want 
to  make  the  largest  contribution  possible 
to  world  food  stores. 

Following  are  some  tips  which  will  help 
you  to  be  alert  and  ready  for  action  when 
the  time  comes. 

Keep  an  eagle  eye  on  your  garden  to  be 
ready  to  move  in  on  the  surpluses.  If  you 
won't  be  able  to  can  or  store  all  your  gar- 
den produce,  give  your  neighbors  a  share 
in  the  bounty  of  your  harvest.  You  might 
be  able  to  make  a  deal  with  a  neighbor 
to  help  with  your  canning  in  exchange  for 
a  share  in  your  garden  produce. 

Families  who  haven't  a  garden  but  can 
can  to  advantage  should  watch  the  markets. 
By  buying  and  canning  when  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  seasonally  abundant,  shop- 
pers not  only  get  advantage  in  prices  and 
quality  but  they  also  help  save  food  from 
wasting. 

Don't  get  more  food  on  your  hands  than 
you  can  handle.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
canning  a  few  jars  at  a  time  as  the  crop 
matures  in  your  garden.  Or  if  you're 
buying,  you  might  buy  in  partnership 
with  a  neighbor  so  as  to  reap  the  cash 
saving  in  quantity  buying  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  the  overwork  of  too  big  a 
canning  project. 

Where  a  bumper  crop  or  market  glut 
calls  for  a  super  canning  effort  to  avoid 
waste,  community  action  can  sometimes 
make  short  work  of  a  big  job.  In  one 
Midwest  town,  for  instance,  where  the 
tomato  crop  got  ahead  of  the  manpower 


in  a  local  cannery,  the  townspeople  volun- 
teered to  pick  and  peel  with  the  result 
that  much  good  food  was  saved.  And  in 
hundreds  of  communities  throughout  the 
country,  parents,  school  officials,  or  civic 
groups  sponsoring  school  lunch  programs 
take  advantage  of  perishable  foods  when 
they  are  in  temporary  surplus  to  can  or 
freeze  a  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
use  in  seasons  when  they  are  scarce  and 
expensive. 

Although  the  tin-can  supply  will  prob- 
ably be  tight,  priorities  will  be  given  for 
home,  community,  and  commercial  can- 
ners processing  perishable  foods.  Supplies 
of  new  glass  jars,  tops,  and  rubber  rings 


Good  rule — 2  hours  from  garden  to  can. 


are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet 
demand.  If  you  have  a  supply  of  jars 
on  hand,  inspect  to  see  that  they  are  in 
perfect  condition.  Chipped,  cracked,  or 
warped  jars  are  a  menace,  so  discard  them. 
Dented  or  bent  lids  won't  do  either,  nor 
will  old  rubber  rings.  Quality  of  rubber 
rings  on  the  market  should  be  better  than 
that  of  the  last  few  years  because  somewhat 
more  natural  rubber  is  being  used. 

Jars,  lids,  and  canner  should  be  washed 
thoroughly  in  hot  soapy  water  and 
rinsed.  Exceptions:  Don't  put  the  lid 
of  your  pressure  cooker  in  water.  Metal 
jar  lids  with  sealing  compound  should  be 
wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  instead  of 
washing. 

Every  trace  of  dirt  should  be  washed 
from  fruits  or  vegetables.  If  necessary  use 
several  waters  but  don't  soak  the  food,  as 
you  lose  food  value  if  you  do. 
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Home-canned  goods  are  ammunition  against  famine.  Save  abundant  perishable  foods.  Can 
your  surplus  garden  truck.  You  can  be  a  modern  Molly  Pitcher,  and  a  thrifty  housewife,  too! 


Discard  any  fruits  or  vegetables  that 
have  decayed  spots.  They're  not  safe  for 
canning — because  even  if  you  try  to  cut 
away  the  spoiled  spots  enough  bacteria 
may  remain  to  spoil  a  whole  batch  of 
canned  goods. 

Remember,  you've  been  working 
quickly  all  the  while.  An  ideal  rule  for 
canning  is  "Two  hours  from  garden  to 
can."  While  this  objective  can't  always 
be  realized,  it  remains  true  that  if  the  food 
is  canned  fresh  its  chances  of  keeping  are 
better.  For  this  reason,  canners  are 
advised  to  use  locally  grown  produce 
where  possible. 

Processing  Steps 

When  it  comes  to  the  actual  processing, 
the  important  canning  commandment  is: 
Heat  food  hot  enough  and  long  enough  to  make 
bacteria  and  other  organisms  harmless,  so  they 
won't  "work''  in  the  food  and  make  it  spoil. 

In  order  to  shrink  the  food  for  packing 
and  to  shorten  the  processing  time,  it  is 
good  practice  to  precook  the  food  for  a 
short  time  before  packing  it  into  the  jars. 
Don't  forget  to  leave  enough  space  at  the 
top  of  the  jars  to  allow  for  steam. 

The  amount  of  heat  and  time  required  for 
safe  processing  varies  with  the  different 
types  of  food.  Improper  canning  causes 
waste  and  is  dangerous,  as  poorly  canned 
food  may  harbor  germs  which  cause  food 
poisoning.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  the 
canner  should  follow  up-to-date  directions 
and  timetables.  Don't  guess  or  experi- 
ment. 

For  instructions,  consult  some  local 
authority  such  as  the  home  demonstra- 


tion agent,  the  vocational  home  economics 
instructor,  or  the  supervisor  of  the  com- 
munity food  preservation  center  in  your 
locality  or  get  the  information  from  an 
authoritative  publication. 

Helpful  canning  publications  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  on  the 
basis  of  their  scientific  researches  into  food 
preservation,  include :  Home  Canning  of  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  AWI-93;  Home  Canning 
of  Meat,  AWI-110;  and  Take  Care  of  Pres- 
sure Canners,  AWI-65-  These  are  obtainable 
free  from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

If  you  live  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet  or 
more  and  use  a  water-bath  canner,  you'll 
have  to  process  from  1  to  2  minutes  longer 
for  every  thousand  feet  altitude,  depending 
on  the  food  being  processed.  With  a 
pressure  canner,  the  pressure  at  sea  level 
to  2,000  feet  should  be  10  pounds;  increase 
1  pound  for  every  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Because  mixed  vegetables  require  special 
directions  for  each  combination  of  food, 
home  canners  are  advised  against  trying 
them.  Baked  beans,  stews,  and  similar 
foods  are  extremely  difficult  to  process  at 
home,  so  the  housewife  should  strike 
these  from  her  list,  too.  Better  not  try 
canning  cabbage  (except  as  sauerkraut), 
cauliflower,  celery,  cucumbers,  eggplant, 
lettuce,  onions,  parsnips,  or  turnips. 
Their  flavor  and  texture  are  very  likely  to 
be  poor. 

Some  of  these  are  better  stored  without 
processing,  anyway.    Proper  storing,  in- 


cidentally, is  an  effective,  easy,  and  cheap 
way  of  preserving  many  important  foods 
that  many  families  could  profitably  learn 
more  about.  But  of  that,  more  will  be 
said  in  another  section. 

Remove  jars  from  the  canner  by  the 
glass  shoulder,  not  by  the  metal  cap. 
Be  sure  the  jars  are  tightly  sealed.  Let 
them  cool  slowly  on  a  rack  or  folded 
cloth.  Drafts  or  sudden  temperature 
changes  may  cause  the  glass  to  break. 
Next  day  the  jars  are  ready  for  labeling  and 
storing. 

There  are  more  tricks  to  storing  than 
just  stacking  your  jars  some  place  on  a 
shelf.  To  begin  with,  you'd  better  be 
certain  the  shelf  isn't  weak  or  tipsy. 
Bang,  crash,  your  total  supply  of  canned 
goods  could  be  lost  in  an  instant,  all  for 
want  of  a  few  strengthening  nails  or 
braces.  Additional  rules  for  storing 
canned  goods  include:  Keep  the  jars  in  a 
cool,  dark,  dry  spot. 

With  a  larder  well-stocked  with  home 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  American 
families  can  look  forward  to  meals  en- 
riched by  the  protective  foods  so  impor- 
tant to  health.  Many,  many  Americans 
have  been  eating  too  few  vegetables.  In 
fact,  one  eminent  food  authority  recently 
said  that  victory  gardens  would  do  more 
to  improve  the  looks  of  American  women 
and  maintain  their  youth  than  all  the 
beauty  parlors  put  together — this,  be- 
cause the  vitamins  and  minerals  contained 
in  vegetables  and  other  protective  foods 
keep  people  young  longer  and  help  them  to 
retain  the  clear  eyes  and  clear  skin  of 


Be  canny.    Store  canned  goods  properly. 

youth.  Not  only  that  but  millions  of 
ordinary  citizens  in  their  own  kitchens  and 
gardens  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  a 
real  life-saving  job  that  will  reach  around 
the  world. 
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Only  12  hours  separating  the  harvesting  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  height 
of  the  ripeness  in  Southern  fields  and  their  appearance  on  the  winter  markets 
of  Northern  cities.    That's  in  the  offing  with  the  new  airborne  freight  cars. 


•  Across  the  tops  of  rugged  Asiatic  moun- 
tains and  through  stark  passes,  guns  and 
food,  jeeps,  ammunition,  tanks  were  flown 
over  "the  hump"  from  the  ports  of  India 
to  the  isolated  interior  of  China  to  help 
blast  the  Japs  from  their  stronghold  there. 
And  across  the  Pacific  from  our  West 
coast  to  pin  point  islands  and  to  Australia, 
planes  flew  replacement  parts  for  ma- 
chinery and  precious  perishable  drugs. 
The  Atlantic,  too,  was  bridged  with  planes 
bound  for  war  and  carrying  cargoes  of 
needed  material. 

Now  the  planes  and  their  pilots  and 
their  crews  are  home  again.  The  men, 
with  a  knowledge  learned  through  training 
and  experience,  are  back  home  where  the 
great  plants  that  manufactured  the  giant 
ships  of  war  stand  ready  to  turn  their 
vast  productive  facilities  to  peacetime  uses. 

What  was  learned  during  the  war  about 
the  manufacture  of  planes,  the  methods  of 
shipment,  and  the  operation  of  the  ships 
has  contributed  mightily  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  phase  of  aviation.  One 
that  already  affects  the  farmer  and  a  few 


consumers  and  promises  to  mean,  as  the 
months  go  by,  a  great  deal  more  to  every 
shopper  who  goes  to  market  for  food. 

For  boxcars  have  taken  wings.  The 
exclusive  cargo  plane  is  already  on  its  way 
to  compete  with  the  rail,  motor,  and 
water  transportation  of  foodstuffs.  The 
past  2  years  has  seen  a  600-percent  increase 
in  the  tonnage  cargo  flown  by  plane. 
Plans  are  to  increase  this  manyfold.  Chief 
among  the  products  that  will  find  their 
place  in  cargo  ships  are  the  perishable 
food  products  of  the  soil,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  meats. 

The  speed  with  which  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  shipment  of  perishables  reaches 
the  consumers  depends  upon  these  factors: 
Absolute  costs  of  air  transportation  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  rail,  truck,  and  other 
means  of  delivering  goods.  The  extent 
to  which  reductions  can  be  made  in  other 
marketing  costs  of  products  shipped  by  air, 
and  the  extent  to  which  transportation 
by  air  will  increase  the  demand  for  the 
products.  The  extent  to  which  industry 
can  supply  cargoes  for  return  loads.  And 


then,  ground  facilities  and  handling  planes 
and  their  cargoes  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  development  of  new 
transportation  service. 

The  science  of  packaging,  refrigerating, 
and  of  economics  are  hard  at  work  ironing 
out  difficulties.  So,  too,  are  our  aviation 
engineers,  law  makers,  and  farmer  shippers. 

Already  planes  have  proved  their  service 
to  both  shipper  and  consignee  in  flying 
cargoes  where  time  is  of  the  essence  in 
delivery.  The  manifests  of  airways  serv- 
ing South  America  show  up  some  odd  car- 
goes: A  half  million  fertilized  fish  eggs 
from  the  Great  Lakes  were  shipped  to  be 
hatched  in  a  lake  high  in  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains. A  cargo  of  toads  made  the  jump  of 
43  hundred  miles  from  Argentina  to  Flor- 
ida where  they  hopped  on  to  the  job  of 
eating  up  parasites  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  sugar  crop  in  that  region. 
Insect  eggs,  serums,  vaccines  for  emergency 
use  have  been  flown.  Forty  thousand 
pounds  of  biologicals  and  drugs  were 
shipped  to  a  cattle-producing  area  of  South 
America  as  veterinary  vaccines.  Drugs 
and  biologicals,  including  penicillin,  are 
carried  internationally  at  the  rate  of  3  to  4 
tons  weekly.  The  increasingly  heavy 
cargoes  on  the  South  American  runs  are 
day-old  chicks. 
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Air  mail  and  express  planes,  the  forerunners  of  airborne  freight.      Tomato  plants  uprooted,  replanted  700  miles  away  same  day. 


During  the  war,  planes  moved  18,624,596 
pounds  of  medical  supplies  and  surgical 
equipment  alone.  In  addition,  thousands 
of  pints  of  whole  blood  were  flown  from 
donor  stations  in  this  country  to  European 
and  Asiatic  fronts  and  to  nearby  hospitals. 

But  these,  important  as  they  are,  are 
only  speciality  shipments.  Novelty  car- 
goes can't  bring  the  benefits  of  plane 
freight  to  the  buying  public.  The  greatest 
use  of  cargo  planes  will  involve  the  move- 
ment of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  subtropical  climates  of  our  country 
to  northern  cities.  Such  a  service  can 
mean  much  to  both  farmers  and  consumers. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  picked  in  Cali- 
fornia must  now  make  the  long  trek  by 
rail  to  the  cities  of  the  East.  It  is  a  run 
of  from  4  to  10  days,  at  the  minimum. 
Many  commodities  must  be  picked  green 
and  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  way,  or,  if  not 
picked  green,  at  least  before  they  have 
reached  their  top  of  taste  and  nutritive 
value.  By  cargo  plane,  fruit  may  be 
picked  and  packed  1  day  at  the  very  peak 
of  their  sun-drenched  maturity  and  12 
hours  later  be  on  any  market  in  the 
United  States. 

But,  of  course,  even  though  the  running 
time  is  short  many  perishables  must  be 
refrigerated  to  maintain  their  highest 
quality.  Already  refrigeration  engineers 
have  started  their  job.  When  perishables 
were  shipped  as  part  of  an  express  or 
passenger  load,  special  compartments  were 
provided  for  them,  but  the  advent  of  the 
cargo  plane  calls  for  new  refrigeration 
devices. 

One  of  the  cargo  craft  now  being  used 


is  a  DC-3  passenger  air  liner  with  a  cargo 
space  of  7,000  pounds.  It  has  one  of  the 
largest  interior  floor  areas  of  any  of  the 
cargo  planes  now  in  use. 

The  seats,  windows,  insulation,  and 
other  appendages  are  ripped  out.  In 
their  place  are  750-pound  bins  with  re- 
movable web  gates.  In  addition,  there 
are  4  other  compartments  which  are 
collapsible  in  order  to  make  added  room 
in  moving  the  cargo  in  and  out. 

And  it's  all  refrigerated.  Operated  by 
a  thermostat.  The  dial  is  set  for  the 
temperature  needed  before  the  plane  takes 
off.  If  it  goes  above  or  below  the  required 
temperature  a  light  flashes  and  the  pilot 
makes  an  adjustment  to  keep  it  at  just 
the  right  degree.  There  are  other  cargo 
planes  of  the  reconverted  type  that  have 
shown  their  capacity  for  this  new  branch 
of  business. 

The  Consolidated  Model  39,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  B-24  Liberator  has  a  capacity 
of  18,500  pounds  pay  load.  Its  fuselage  is 
only  15  inches  from  the  ground  so  it  can 
be  loaded  from  trucks.  And  then  there  is 
the  military  Boeing  C-97.  This  is  a 
counterpart  of  the  B-29  superfortress  and 
can  carry  a  load  of  120,000  pounds.  That's 
equal  to  two  average  railway  freight  cars. 
Its  speed  is  300  miles  per  hour. 

One  of  these  DC-3's  recently  flew  a 
capacity  load  of  8,000  pounds  of  flowers, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  emergency  scrum 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  From 
New  York  it  went  to  Boston  where  it 
took  on  more  than  5,000  pounds  of  fillet 
of  haddock  consigned  to  Chicago  and 
San  Diego.    It  dropped  some  of  its  cargo 


at  Chicago  in  less  than  12  hours  after  the 
fishing  boats  had  docked  at  Boston  harbor. 
It  loaded  2  tons  of  Great  Lakes  fish  and 
flew  off  for  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego, 
giving  the  craft  17,000  pounds  of  goods  on 
the  transcontinental  round  trip. 

With  the  cargo  plane  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, it  moved  last  year,  from  March  1 
to  October  1,  a  total  of  approximately 
183  tons  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  a  single  producer  company  in  Salinas, 
Calif.,  to  New  York,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Milwau- 
kee, Kansas  City,  and  Denver. 

However,  the  general  consumer  use  of 
airborne  perishable  farm  products  boils 
down  to  a  question  of  rates — cost  of  trans- 
portation. The  differential  between  air 
transportation  costs  and  rail  and  truck 
rates  must  be  narrowed.  A  study  made 
last  year  analyzing  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  consumer  reaction  of  two  com- 
modities indicates  the  consumer  demand 
under  the  rate  structure  in  existence  at  the 
time.  A  study  was  made  of  tomatoes  and 
strawberries  transported  from  Florida  to 
Detroit  and  of  lettuce  flown  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Detroit.  It  was  estimated  the 
difference  in  transportation  costs  of  air- 
borne strawberries  and  surface  hauled 
strawberries  from  Florida  to  Detroit  was 
o'  cents.  There  was  alio  a  difference  of 
6  cents  a  pound  between  vine-ripened 
tomatoes  flown  from  Florida  and  those 
puked  green  and  transported  by  rail.  On 
lettuce  the  difference  was  6  cents  a  pound. 
That  means  the  premium  price  on  the 
market.  The  analysis  revealed  that  air 
transportation  costs  will  for  some  time  be 
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A  fragrant  cargo  in  a  flying  floral  ice  box. 


higher  than  surface  transportation  costs. 
Often  the  cost  is  offset  by  economies  in 
shipping  produce  by  air  and  in  the  superior 
quality  of  the  produce  that  makes  it 
attractive  to  consumers  at  a  higher  price. 

Rates  can,  in  effect,  be  pushed  down  by 
improvements  which  are  constantly  being 
made  in  methods  of  shipment,  and  in 
containers,  and  routes  of  flight. 

For  example,  the  differential  in  straw- 
berries from  Florida  to  Detroit  could  be 
reduced  by  a  cent  per  quart  by  discarding 
the  present  wooden  crates  now  in  use  for 
lighter  and  equally  durable  containers. 
Three  and  three-fourths  cents  per  pound 
could  be  chopped  off  lettuce  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Detroit  by  using  lighter  pack- 
ages. Other  savings  could  be  made  by 
packing  in  the  fields  instead  of  sheds. 
Distance  and  time  in  the  air  can  also  be 
cut  by  going  as  the  crow  flies  instead  of 
following  the  routes  of  air  express  and 
passenger  planes.  Modification  of  regula- 
tions prevailing  for  passenger  planes  and 
the  institution  of  the  establishment  of 
codes  for  the  safety  of  cargo  planes  would 
further  reduce  costs. 

New  improvements  in  planes  on  the 
mechanical  side  would  cut  down  the  costs 
of  operation  and  also  tend  to  reduce  rates. 

Specially  designed  freight  hauling  ships 
are  in  the  offing.  Most  of  the  plane  man- 
ufacturers have  their  engineering  staffs 
now  at  work  on  special  cargo  jobs.  Mili- 
tary transport  planes  are  being  redesigned 
and  others  will  be  built  from  the  "draw- 
ing board  up."  Improvements,  such  as 
reducing  the  drag  and  better  lift  devices 
for  heavy  loads,   the  cutting  down  of 


Cargo  liners  carry  fresh  fr  u its ,  vegetables. 


equipment  and  other  rate-reducing  helps, 
will  lower  the  fuel  consumption  and  make 
transportation  less  costly. 

Another  means  of  lowering  tariff  rates 
once  the  flying  boxcars  get  on  regular 
freight  schedules  will  be  back-hauls  for  the 
planes.  For  example,  planes  moving 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  to  lower  the  rates,  must  naturally 
have  some  insurance  of  a  return  load. 
The  ideal  set  up  would  be  having  the 
plane  that  hauls  the  produce  to  the  big 
cities  return  with  a  full  load  of  manufac- 
tured goods  from  the  industrial  center  to 
which  it  had  brought  food.  For  example, 
a  plane  carrying  tomatoes  from  California 
to  Detroit  could  return  manufactured 
articles  from  Detroit  to  ports  of  the  West 
Coast  for  export  to  Asia. 

But  cost  of  air  freight  is  definitely  going 
down.  It  has  been  for  the  last  20  years. 
Aviation  authorities  have  predicted  air- 
port to  airport  cargo  costs  ultimately  as 
low  as  5  cents  per  ton-mile. 

Consumers  can  look  ahead  several  years 
to  real  bargains  in  the  freshest  of  farm 
products.  And  gliders  may  be  the  answer 
to  real  low  rates.  An  airplane  is  like  a 
horse.  You  can  heap  only  so  much  on  the 
horse's  back  without  it  folding.  But  a 
load  many  times  what  the  horse  can  carry 
on  top  of  it  can  be  pulled  easily. 

Gliders  can  be  made  that  would  have 
about  the  same  capacity  as  powei -driven 
planes.  They  are  less  expensive  to  con- 
struct because  they  are  minus  engines,  pro- 
pellers, fuel,  and  fuel  tanks.  Air  authori- 
ties say  the  day  will  come  in  the  not  too 


Air  freight  will  cross  country  in  9  hours. 


distant  future  when  specially  constructed 
tow  planes  will  pull  a  train  of  gliders 
operated  by  automatic  pilot  devices  behind 
them — a  heavenly  freight  train. 

The  benefits  to  the  consumers  and  farm- 
ers in  the  development  of  the  postwar 
industry  is  measured  in  terms  of  wider 
markets  for  the  farmer  and  more  nutritive 
and  tasty  food  for  consumers. 

One  type  of  flight  that  benefits  both 
producer  and  consumer  has  been  demon- 
strated as  highly  practical,  that  is,  the 
shipment  of  plants  raised  in  the  early 
growing  seasons  of  the  Southland  and 
rushed  to  Northern  areas  for  transplanting. 
Tomato  plants  are  an  important  item  of 
this  kind.  Normally,  the  delicate  car- 
goes are  rushed  by  express  train  on  the 
fastest  schedules  to  lessen  the  time  between 
the  uprooting  and  replanting.  Here  time 
and  temperature  are  essential.  Hours 
en  route  make  a  difference  in  the  vitality 
of  the  plants  on  arrival  at  destination. 

Recently  tomato  plants  pulled  after  sun- 
rise in  south  Georgia  were  transplanted 
in  northern  Ohio  before  sunset  on  the  same 
day,  when  the  first  air  transportation  was 
used  on  a  large  scale  for  the  shipment  of 
living  plants.  The  plants  made  the  700 
miles  in  4  hours  in  a  21-passenger  airliner 
stripped  of  its  seats  as  an  emergency 
experiment  when  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  threatened  the  crop.  A  tem- 
perature of  50°  to  60°  F.  is  best  for  these 
fragile  plants.  This  was  maintained  by 
taking  the  plants  into  the  air  and  flying 
at  altitudes  where  the  desired  temperature 
was  naturally  available. 
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Home  demonstration  programs  help 
farm  families  focus  on  the  future. 

•  Ironing  boards  20  inches  wide  and  40 
inches  long,  they  discovered  at  Cornell 
Universtiy,  give  longer  life  to  housewife's 
nerves  when  she  has  shirts  and  dresses  to 
iron.  Necessary  turning,  twisting,  and 
neck  bending  are  all  reduced,  and  while 
ironing,  even  with  the  20-inch  board,  is 
still  a  chore,  it  is  a  lot  simpler. 

O.  K.,  they  work  something  out  like 
that  in  the  Home  Economics  Department 
of  Cornell  University,  and  it  is  very  inter- 
esting, but  it  isn't  going  to  do  any  house- 
wife any  good  unless,  first,  the  housewife 
finds  out  about  it,  and,  second,  she  applies 
the  useful  bit  of  information  to  her  own 
life. 

For  some  3  million  farm  families,  in 
about  two-thirds  of  the  3,000  counties  in 
the  country,  the  problem  of  finding  out 
what's  the  latest  news  on  the  good  life  is 
simplified  because  there  is  a  home  demon- 
stration program  at  work.  This  program 
brings  the  latest  information  from  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  into  the  hinter- 
lands where  all  of  us  live.  But  it  is  not 
just  an  information  program.  The  people 
who  are  reluctant  to  try  new  devices  or 
tricks  are  persuaded  by  discussions  with 
their  neighbors,  by  projects,  by  clinics,  by 
articles  in  their  local  papers.  Within  a 
year,  for  example,  after  the  20-inch  ironing 
board  was  discovered  thousands  of  the 
boards  were  in  use  in  New  York  farm 
homes  because  the  home  demonstration 
program  in  the  New  York  Extension 
Service  had  made  the  boards  available  and 
demonstrated  them  to  the  farm  wives. 

May  5  to  May  12  this  year  was  National 
Home  Demonstration  Week  and  during 
those  7  days  3  million  women  in  farm 
families  in  the  United  States,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  held  an  immense 
open  house.  With  the  theme,  "Today's 
Home  Builds  Tomorrow's  World,"  they 
put  on  exhibits  of  the  accomplishments 
of  30  years  of  home  demonstration  work. 

Home  demonstration  history  began  in 
the  United  States  with  a  rural  school 
teacher  in  Aiken  County,  South  Carolina. 
While  mulling  over  the  problem  of  how  to 
make  classroom  lessons  relevant  to  the  way 


people  were  actually  living  in  her  county, 
she  happened  to  hear  a  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  speaker  describe  the  boys' 
corn  clubs  which  were  being  used  to  teach 
the  next  generation  of  farmers  to  grow 
corn  where  it  had  never  been  grown  before. 
It  occurred  to  her  that  the  same  kind  of 
clubs  would  teach  something  to  girls. 
Somewhat  evangelically  she  persuaded  27 
girls  to  promise  to  plant  a  tenth  of  an 
acre  of  tomatoes  each  and  to  can  them 
for  use  during  the  winter.  She  taught 
the  girls  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  the 
tomatoes,  and  then  when  the  tomatoes 
were  harvested  she  showed  them  how  to 
can  them. 

The  idea  caught  on,  canning  clubs  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  and  then  the 
activity  became  official  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  so-called  canning  club  agents, 
paid  by  the  States,  but  also  paid  a  dollar 
a  year  by  the  Federal  Government  so  that 
they  could  use  the  Federal  free  mailing 
privilege  in  their  official  work. 

Originally,  the  canning  clubs  were 
directed  at  girls  in  farm  homes,  but  the 
mothers  took  notice  and  soon  they  were 
writing  to  magazines  and  newspapers  to 
request  a  program  that  would  include 
them,  too. 

Congress  watched  the  work  and  read 
the  letters  and  in  1914  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  was  passed  which  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  present  home  demonstration  pro- 
gram. Under  this  law  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  cooperation  with  State  and 
county  governments  maintains  the  Ex- 


tension Service  in  which  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  work. 

The  original  director  of  Extension  work 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  described 
the  method  which  underlies  the  home 
demonstration  program:  Keep  things  sim- 
ple. Do  not  go  before  the  people  with 
an  elaborate  program.  Do  not  confuse 
people.  Your  value  lies  not  in  what  you 
can  do,  but  in  what  you  can  get  others 
to  do. 

Keeping  things  simple  and  avoiding  con- 
fusion, 3,000  home  demonstration  agents, 
most  of  them  with  training  and  experience 
in   home   economics   and   teaching,  are 


Wide  ironing  boards  simplify  ironing  and 
help  to  make  laundry-day  problems  easier. 
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working  today  with  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  some  3  million  farm  families. 

During  1943  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimated  that  3,647,900 
American  farm  families  were  enabled  to 
live  better  because  of  the  home  demon- 
stration program.  While  the  home  de- 
monstration program  does  help  farm  fam- 
ilies to  earn  more  money,  the  emphasis  is 
on  learning  how  to  live  better  with  what 
you  have:  Eating  better  through  kitchen, 
garden,  and  canning;  having  healthier  chil- 
dren with  the  help  of  school  lunches; 
dressing  better  by  learning  to  sew;  living 
more  brightly  by  planting  flowers  and 
making  the  home  attractive;  living  more 
happily  by  learning  how  to  make  family 
life  a  fulfillment  for  growing  children  and 
working  husbands  instead  of  a  source  of 
frustration  .  .  . 

In  Virginia  during  May  of  1945  home 
demonstration  club  members  sponsored 
more  than  1,000  meetings  on  health  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  hospital  insurance 
groups  in  7  counties.  Tuberculosis,  ty- 
phoid, preschool  dental  and  eye  clinics 
were  held  in  8  counties  as  the  result  of 
these  meetings.  Ten  counties  took  the 
cue  and  formed  home  nursing  classes. 

Emergency  chests  containing  all  the 
supplies  a  family  with  a  sick  patient  needs 
are  put  up  by  home  demonstration  clubs 
in  Arkansas  and  lent  out  to  families  as 
needed.  The  chests  contain,  among  other 
things,  a  hot  water  bottle,  ice  cap,  ther- 
mometer, bedpan,  rubber  sheet,  sheets, 
and  pillowcases. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  home  accidents,. 
Illinois  home  demonstration  clubs  give 


awards  each  year  to  families  that  go 
through  the  year  without  a  home  accident. 

New  York  State  home  demonstration 
clubs  sponsored  an  institute  in  home- 
planning  where  farm  families  learned  what 
they  wanted  to  know  about  home  sites, 
home  financing,  materials,  lighting,  room 
planning,  plumbing,  heating,  landscaping, 
and  all  the  other  details  of  home  building. 

Housing  workshops  in  Arkansas  tackle 
the  housing  problem  from  another  angle. 
In  each  county,  homes  are  built  which 
have  been  designed  in  the  county  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  there  and  to  utilize 
local  resources.  Here  farmers  and  their 
wives  learned  how  to  use  local  stone  and 
lumber  to  build  or  rebuild  homes.  Any 
farm  family  with  a  building  problem  can 
take  it  to  the  project  and  get  expert 
advice  on  it. 

Parallel  with  the  re-examination  of  the 
house  shell  in  which  they  live,  the  home 
demonstration  club  members  are  looking 
critically  at  the  work  they  do  in  the 
house.  Using  the  same  principles  indus- 
try uses  in  its  time  and  motion  studies, 
home  demonstration  club  members  are 
trying  to  simplify  and  make  easier  the 
drudgery  of  housework.  Household  jobs 
are  being  examined  through  six  lenses: 
Can  any  part  of  the  job  be  left  out?  Is 
there  a  better  tool  to  do  the  job?  Can  you 
sit  down  to  do  a  job  you  are  standing  up 
to  do?  Can  you  make  one  task  out  of 
two?  Can  things  be  put  within  a  handier 
and  easier  reach?  Can  one-handed  jobs 
be  made  easier  with  two  hands?  Out  of 
this  kind  of  analysis  came  the  20-inch 
ironing   board;    cleaning   carts,  which 


carry  everything  you  need  for  cleaning, 
that  are  rolled  around  the  house;  lap- 
boards  to  make  sit-down  work  easier; 
laundry  carts  which  eliminate  bending 
and  carrying  when  you  wash  clothes. 

Out  in  South  Dakota  a  woman  reduced 
coffee  making  from  39  operations  to  16 
and  saved  15  feet  of  walking  in  the  process.  ' 
One  woman  commented,  "Just  think  of 
the  load  that  you  get  off  of  American 
women's  feet  just  by  getting  them  to  sit 
down  when  they  iron." 

Four  States  organized  a  labor-saving 
caravan  which  toured  the  States  dem- 
onstrating the  techniques  that  had  been 
worked  out  to  lighten  housekeeping. 

Nutrition  work  of  the  home  demonstra- 
tion program  has  gone  beyond  gardens 
and  canning,  it  embraces  the  school  lunch 
program  and  nutrition  clinics  where  school 
children  are  examined  by  physicians. 
Diet-based  defects  are  followed  up  with 
home  visits  designed  to  balance  the 
family  diet.  New  foods  have  been  intro- 
duced to  farm  families  through  the  home 
demonstration  program,  grapefruit  where 
farm  families  had  never  seen  them,  soy- 
beans .  .  .  During  the  drought  a  group 
of  Arkansas  children  in  one  county  got 
through  one  lean  winter  by  drinking  soy- 
bean milk  that  the  home  demonstration 
agent  introduced  to  the  families.  Home 
demonstrations  in  farm  counties  beat  the 
drums  for  pressure  cookers  until  they  are 
as  indispensable  to  the  farm  kitchen  today 
as  the  plough  is  to  the  farm.  To  make 
American  diets  more  attractive  home  de- 
monstration clubs  have  drawn  on  the 
national    cooking    habits    of  Germans, 


Extension  Service  classes  for  farm  women  teach  them  what  to  do  Sewing  machines  last  longer  when  you  know  how  to  oil  and  repair 
when  the  iron  cord  breaks  or  when  the  toaster  stops  toasting.      them.    And  sewing  is  easier  when  neighbors  pool  their  know-how. 
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Armenians,  Italians,  Greeks,  Portuguese, 
Russians,  Finns,  and  what  have  you,  for 
recipes.  In  Rhode  Island,  for  example, 
at  an  International  Cooking  Institute, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  and  Greek  women 
showed  farm  wives  how  they  make  their 
favorite  dishes. 

Farm  families  have  learned  that  many 
of  their  problems  and  projects  can  be 
worked  out  only  through  community  ac- 
tion, and  community  action  takes  leader- 
ship. In  most  counties  the  home  demon- 
stration program  includes  leadership 
training  courses  for  the  15-,  16-,  and 
17-year-old  boys  and  girls  who  are  on  the 
threshold  of  citizenship. 

Strains  put  on  families  by  the  war  set 
farm  men,  women,  and  children  looking 
for  advice  on  personal  problems.  In 
response  to  an  obvious  need,  family 
relationship  conferences  were  held  and  out 
of  them  came  nurseries  for  preschool 
children,  libraries,  workshops  where  toys 
were  made,  special  panels  for  discussing 
courtship  and  marriage  and  teen-age 
problems,  and  an  entire  new  emphasis  on 
recreation  programs. 

Game  libraries  are  an  innovation  in 
many  counties,  dramatic  groups  and  music 
appreciation  clubs  are  becoming  as  firmly 
rooted  in  the  rural  counties  as  they  are  in 
urban  areas.  Tennis  courts  have  been 
built,  parks  and  picnic  areas  were  recon- 
ditioned, and  plans  are  being  made  now  to 
deal  with  rural  recreation  by  whole  com- 
munities, using  the  schools,  the  churches, 
and  parks  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
people  in  the  community. 

Families  are  encouraged  to  preserve  and 
cultivate  traditional  arts  and  crafts.  In 
Georgia  girls  have  made  hats,  sandals, 
and  mats  from  corn  shucks,  and  brooches 


spreads  the  news  about  sewing  kits  .  .  . 


from  pine  needles.  Wheat  straw  in  Kan- 
sas is  woven  into  mats,  reeds  in  Louisiana 
are  made  into  trays,  cattails  in  Michigan 
are  made  into  chair  backs,  cowhide 
in  Texas  is  made  into  upholstery 
materials  .  .  . 

But  people  can't  meet  during  the  dis- 
organization of  war  and  the  anxieties  of  a 
troubled  peace  without  thinking  about 
the  world  outside  their  rural  community. 

In  Kansas  a  fund  was  raised  to  sponsor 
home  demonstration  work  in  Norway. 
In  rural  New  York  a  discussion  of  child 
problems  in  Europe  led  to  the  dispatch  of 
shipments  of  food  and  clothing  to  Holland, 
Finland,  Belgium,  and  England.  In  Kan- 
sas more  than  3,000  women  participated 
in  a  series  of  discussions  on  Inter-American 
affairs.  In  Colorado  farm  wives  discuss 
Russian-American  relations,  Great  Britain 
and  India.  In  Vermont  3,000  club  meet- 
ings discussed  the  United  Nations  just 
prior  to  the  San  Francisco  conference  so 
the  club  members  could  understand  what 
was  happening  at  the  formal  birth  of  U.N. 

Home  demonstration  work  is  a  judicious 
combination  of  group  and  individual  work, 
of  campaigns  and  home  visits,  of  formal 
meetings  and  store  front  conversations,  of 
direct  teaching  and  missionary  work,  by 
which  the  ball  is  passed  to  community 
leaders  who  pass  along  what  they  learn  in 
ever-widening  circles. 

Information  goes  out  over  the  radio  and 
through  newspaper  articles.  Speakers  at 
the  home  demonstration  clubs  report  what 
is  in  bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  professional  magazines, 
and  in  the  bulletins  and  reports  of  the 
State  extension  services.  When  a  new 
method  comes  down,  demonstrations  take 
place  before  audiences  of  club  members. 


as  well  as  how  to  hand-hook  a  rug 


In  every  community  some  women  adopt 
new  ideas  more  quickly  than  others. 
The  homes,  or  gardens,  or  furniture,  or 
clothes  of  these  women  then  become 
demonstrations  of  the  new  methods. 
Women  visit  back  and  forth  through  the 
county  to  see  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  way  of  remaking  furniture,  or  renovat- 
ing clothes,  or  fixing  up  the  house. 
Workshops  are  organized  in  schools  and 
churches  where  women  can  bring  their 
own  hundred  and  one  household  problems 
so  they  can  work  them  out  with  each 
other  and  with  experts.  Exhibits  are 
used,  they  are  put  up  in  the  school  or 
church,  they  are  featured  in  a  window  of 
the  main  store  in  town,  motion  pictures 
and  slide  films  illustrate  how  something 
should  be  done. 

In  result  and  method  demonstrations, 
the  home  demonstration  agent  plants  a 
garden  herself,  or  supervises  its  planting, 
or  undertakes  a  home  renovation,  or  has 
a  collection  of  clothes  made  and  holds  a 
fashion  show.  All  this  is  designed  to 
show  not  only  how  to  do  something  but 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  doing  it. 

Family  visits,  office  calls,  telephone 
conversations,  casual  meetings  on  the 
street,  in  church,  or  at  the  movies,  the 
program  is  grown  into  the  tissue  of  farm 
life  and  no  one  can  say  where  conscious 
learning  ends  and  social  life  begins. 

The  way  farm  people  live  improves 
imperceptibly  from  day  to  day,  enormously 
over  10-  and  20-year  periods.  It  is  the 
community  moving  forward,  but  for  the 
last  30s  years  when  the  changes  took  place 
the  home  demonstration  agent  has  been 
in  the  background,  or  on  the  sidelines,  or 
one  of  the  committee,  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity. 
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In  the  current  drive  against  the  black 
market  in  meat,  homemakers  can  play  a 
big  part,  says  OPA.  A  reinforced  staff 
of  meat  investigators,  together  with  the 
FBI,  will  investigate  activities  of  livestock 
slaughterers  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  new  slaughter-control  order.  But  com- 
pliance at  the  retail  level  will  be  largely 
up  to  the  consumer.  That's  why  it  is  so 
important  for  shoppers  to  be  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  legal  prices  of  various  cuts 
and  grades  of  meat. 

There  are  four  questions  housewives 
should  always  ask  when  buying  meat: 
What  is  the  grade?  What  is  the  cut? 
What  is  the  price?  What  is  the  weight? 
Lower  grades  of  meat  cost  less  than  better 
grades,  of  course,  so  knowing  the  correct 
price  for  specific  cuts  and  grades  will 
eliminate  any  chance  of  being  charged 
grade  AA  prices  for  grade  B  meats. 

The  most  effective  weapon  housewives 
have  in  their  fight  against  the  black  market 
is  the  meat  price  list.  New  price  lists  were 
posted  in  all  butcher  shops  on  May  1. 
The  lists,  printed  in  green  ink  for  easy 
reading,  show  retail  prices  for  every  cut 
and  grade  of  meat. 

Here  are  some  ways  in  which  home- 
makers  can  use  the  meat  price  list  to  pre- 
vent illegal  practices  at  the  meat  counters: 

(1)  Look  for  the  meat  price  lists  when 
you  buy  meat.  If  they  are  not  in  sight 
ask  your  meat  dealer  to  display  the  lists 
where  they  can  be  easily  read. 

(2)  Check  the  prices  you  pay  for  each  cut 
and  grade  of  meat  with  those  shown  on  the 
price  list. 

(3)  Individual  price  lists  may  be  obtained 
from  local  Price  Control  Boards.  You  will 
find  it  helpful  to  keep  a  list  handy  when 
you  go  shopping. 

Alert  housewives  who  watch  their  meat 
prices  closely  will  find  their  food  budgets 
behaving  much  better  and  will  also  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  the  fight  against  the  black 
market  in  meat. 

Experiments  on  frozen  foods  are  reported 
under  way  in  a  number  of  State  colleges 
and  universities.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  working  on  the  freezing  of  fruit 
juices,  the  University  of  Wyoming  on  freez- 
ing eggs  to  preserve  the  fresh-egg  value, 
Texas  A.  and  M.  on  the  freezing  of  com- 
pletely balanced  meals  in  package  form, 
and  Louisiana  State  on  processes  to  im- 


prove the  flavor  of  frozen  shrimp  and  other 
sea  foods. 

Increased  interest  in  frozen  foods  is  inter- 
preted to  be  part  of  the  rapidly  developing 
science  of  nutrition  in  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  a  large  part. 

Garden  freshness  can  be  brought  to  your 
family  table  all  year  long,  if  you  have  a 
home  freezer  or  if  there  is  a  locker  plant  in 
your  neighborhood.  Freezing  gives  you 
bright  color,  fresh  flavor,  and  most  of  the 
vitamin  values  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Modern  methods  for  preparing  and  packag- 
ing food  for  freezing  are  discussed  in  two 
publications  recently  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  One  is  called 
Home  Freezing  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
(AIS-48);  the  other,  Instructions  on  Process- 
ing for  Community  Frozen-Food  Locker 
Plants  (Miscellaneous  Publication  No. 
588).  Copies  of  both  may  be  had  from 
the  Office  of  Information,  USDA,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

National  health  legislation  has  the  full 
support  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
according  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Charles  F.  Brannan.  Testifying  on 
the  National  Health  Bill  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Mr. 
Brannon  stressed  the  fact  that  rural  areas 
have  lagged  behind  the  cities  in  health  and 
medical  care  progress  and  that  the  natural 
advantages  of  country  life  therefore  have 
been  outweighed.  He  declared  that  the 
most  crying  need  in  rural  America  is  for 
doctors,  dentists,  and  other  health  person- 
nel. He  analyzed  the  serious  maldistribu- 
tion of  physicians  in  the  country,  showed 
how  the  war  had  aggravated  this  situation, 
and  indicated  that  specialists  and  con- 
sultants were  practically  unknown  in  many 
rural  communities. 

Many  kinds  of  fish  are  in  good  supply. 

This  excellent  high-protein  food  can  be 
used  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  American 
diet  left  by  the  shipment  of  other  products 
abroad  for  famine  relief. 

Fishing  prospects  for  1946  are  very 
bright.  Many  men  are  entering  the  fishing 
industry.  More  and  better  boats  are  avail- 
able today  than  before  the  war.  And,  in 
some  areas,  surplus  equipment  from  the 
armed  forces  is  available. 

A  Victory  Garden  Train  started  from 
Chicago  on  April   28  for  a  tour  of  six 


Midwest  States.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture congratulated  the  sponsors — the 
National  Garden  Institute  and  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad — for  their  splen- 
did vision  and  originality  in  arranging  the 
tour.  He  pointed  out  that  increased  gar- 
den production  and  home  preservation  will 
help  release  more  wheat  and  other  foods 
so  desperately  needed  for  shipment  to 
starving  people  abroad.  "I  am  sure," 
the  Secretary  said,  "this  Victory  Garden 
Train  will  also  serve  as  an  excellent  exam- 
ple and  an  encouragement  for  other  or- 
ganizations and  groups  to  use  their  facilities 
to  the  utmost  in  helping  to  relieve  starvation 
conditions  abroad." 

Overweight  people  in  this  country  will 
never  find  a  more  satisfying  or  easier  time 
to  reduce  than  now.  The  wheat  and  fats 
which  they  can  easily  spare  are  lifesavers 
for  the  millions  of  hungry  people  abroad. 
For  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  cast 
off  excess  pounds  and  help  the  starving, 
the  Bureau  of  H  uman  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  offers  the  following  specific 
recommendations  and  some  pointers  which 
fit  in  with  the  Famine  Emergency  program 
and  the  need  to  export  supplies: 

"Do  not  attempt  to  reduce  except  under 
a  physician's  guidance,  if  you  are  under 
20  years  of  age,  or  if  you  are  a  young 
mother,  or  have  organic  complications, 
such  as  heart  disease.  And  do  not  think 
of  reducing  if  you  are  not  above  average 
weight — say,  at  least  10  percent. 

"Keep  in  mind  three  simple  calorie 
facts — (1)  all  foods  provide  some  calories, 
that  is,  units  of  fuel  for  body  energy, 
(2)  foods  that  pack  the  most  calories  are 
the  starches,  sweets,  and  fats,  and  (3)  more 
calories  than  you  use  in  work  or  play — 
that's  where  fat  begins. 

"For  a  reducing  diet  keyed  to  the  times, 
eat  almost  no  grain  food,  and  you  will  be 
doing  even  better  than  the  40-percent 
reduction  recommended  by  the  Famine 
Emergency  Committee.  Every  roll,  or 
thick  slice  of  bread,  or  ounce  serving  of 
cereal  that  you  don't  eat  trims  about  100 
calories  from  the  day's  meals. 

"By  substituting  fruits  and  custards  for 
baked  desserts,  such  as  cake,  pie,  dough- 
nuts, or  cookies,  you  can  trim  off  another 
100  to  300  calories,  because  so  much 
sugar  and  fat  go  with  the  flour  in  these  " 
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Home  Storage— A  Food  Saver 

Don't  overlook  home  storage  as  an 
effective,  inexpensive  way  of  storing  suit- 
able fruits  and  vegetables.  When  crops 
can  be  preserved  by  storing,  they  should 
be  kept  in  their  natural  condition  instead 
of  canned  or  dried. 

Since  the  spotlight  is  on  spuds  as  a 
substitute  for  that  second  piece  of  bread, 
families  who  have  grown  their  own  or 
have  laid  in  a  supply  during  the  peak 
marketing  season  will  want  to  be  sure  to 
store  them  so  they'll  keep.  Late  cabbage, 
celery,  onions,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  other 
root  crops  are  also  suitable  for  storage. 

Successful  storage  isn't  at  all  difficult, 
say  the  experts.  How  it's  done  is  set 
forth  in  Home  Storage  of  Vegetables  and 
Fruits,  USDA  Farmers'  Bulletin  1939. 


Testing  Tenderness 

So  you'd  like  a  tender  cut  of  meat?  Or 
just  some  meat. 

To  aid  the  housewife  in  choosing  cuts 
when  a  choice  is  available  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  has  conducted  studies  of 
the  relative  tenderness  of  different  cuts  of 
beef. 

The  studies  showed  that  tenderloin  lives 
up  to  its  name,  being  the  tenderest  cut. 
Next  is  the  rib,  followed  by  short  loin, 
loin  end,  and  two  chuck  cuts  in  that  order. 
The  chuck  cuts  varied  in  tenderness  but  the 
difference  was  not  consistent  enough  to 
permit  rankings.  Next  in  order  were  the 
round,  neck,  and  foreshank. 

Steers  are  more  tender  animals  than 
cows,  judging  from  the  study  of  carcass 
samples.  Tenderness,  in  case  you  want  to 
know,  is  associated  with  the  diameter  of 
muscle  fiber.  The  smaller  the  fiber  the 
tenderer  the  meat. 


Eyesight  is  precious — how  well  we 
know!  One  way  to  guard  this  precious 
treasure  is  to  have  adequate  light  where 
we  need  it.  Every  place  where  reading, 
sewing,  and  other  close-seeing  jobs  are 
done  should  be  illuminated  by  a  good  lamp 
with  the  proper  size  bulb.  By  armchair, 
at  study  table,  by  the  piano  and  the  sewing 
machine  are  places  that  need  plenty  of 
light.  As  a  guide  in  selecting  the  right 
lamp  for  the  right  place  in  your  home,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  offers 
the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Choose  a  study  lamp  (or  junior  size 
floor  lamp)  that  is  tall  enough  and  with  a 
shade  broad  enough  to  spread  a  wide 
circle  of  useful  light — allowing  one  to  sit 
up  comfortably  while  reading. 

2.  Be  sure  the  lamp  has  a  diffusing  (re- 
flector) bowl  under  the  shade  to  reduce 
glare  and  soften  the  light. 

3-  Choose  floor  and  study  lamps  de- 
signed to  use  the  three-light  bulbs  which 
allow  for  wider  selection  of  lighting 
needed  for  various  activities. 

4.  Select  shades  broad  at  the  bottom, 
deep  enough  to  conceal  the  diffusing  bowl 
and  with  a  white  lining  to  reflect  the  light. 
A  white  or  ivory  shade  provides  about  50 
percent  more  light  than  a  dark  one  which 
absorbs  light. 

5-  Select  shades  that  harmonize  one 
with  the  other,  where  two  or  more  lamps 
are  used  in  the  same  room. 

Buttons  on  Your  Coat 

The  chances  are  that  the  buttons  on 
your  coat  were  made  from  the  nuts  of  the 
tagua  palm  that  grows  deep  in  the  forests 
of  Ecuador.  Tagua  or  vegetable-ivory  nuts 
are  about  the  size  of  hens'  eggs.  After 


the  nuts  are  sawed  into  flat  layers,  the 
sorted  slices  are  exported  to  the  button 
factory  where  they  are  colored  and  shaped. 
The  world's  largest  factory  using  tagua  is 
said  to  be  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  tagua  button  is  easily  colored  and 
keeps  its  color  well,  but  it  is  breakable. 
During  the  war  synthetic  substitutes  were 
found  which,  in  some  cases,  seem  to  be 
more  durable  and  cheaper  to  process.  The 
extent  to  which  these  substitutes  will 
replace  tagua  buttons  in  the  future  is 
anybody's  guess. 

School  Sector 

With  the  war  against  inflation  still 
undecided,  the  Savings  Bond  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department  has  come  for- 
ward with  a  reminder  that  vacationing 
school  children  can  hold  down  a  small 
sector  in  the  fight.  They  can  continue 
and  enlarge  their  savings  bond  and 
stamp  purchases  with  the  proceeds  from 
their  vacation  jobs.  Older  children  with 
regular  jobs  should  be  urged  to  join  in 
pay  roll  savings  plans.  Younger  children 
should  equip  themselves  with  stamp  books 
and  stick  the  stamps  in  them  regularly. 

At  dinner  table  forums,  parents  can 
point  out  to  children  that  by  passing  up 
sundaes,  ice  cream  cones,  and  drug  store 
sandwiches  they  can  not  only  save  for 
goals  they  want  to  reach  but  also  help 
make  available  more  food  for  their  school 
age  brothers  and  sisters  overseas. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.     12:15  p.  m.  EST 

11:15  a.  m.  CST 

10:15  a.  m.  MST 
9:15  a.  m.  PST 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.     Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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What  people  want  for  their  money, 
their  time,  and  their  labor  was  the  $64 
question  considered  at  the  Conference  on 
Measurement  of  Consumer  Interest,  held 
recently  in  Philadelphia  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  question  is  still  a  long  way  from 
being  answered,  agreed  the  experts  who 
had  gathered  jointly  to  consider  develop- 
ing more  precise  techniques  for  measuring 
what  the  public  wants. 

Although  there  was  some  disagreement 
among  the  experts  regarding  the  merits  of 
various  techniques  now  in  use  for  measur- 
ing consumer  interest,  opinion  was  unani- 
mous that  hope  for  progress  lies  in  coopera- 
tive research  and  in  the  pooling  of  in- 
formation by  specialists  working  on 
various  angles  of  the  one  big  problem. 

Crying  need  for  more  data  on  the  service 
performance  of  goods  which  everybody 
uses — such  things  as  sheets  and  shoes  and 
clothing — was  underlined  by  a  number  of 
speakers. 

Despite  all  their  long  years  of  buying 
sheets,  for  instance,  hospitals  do  not  have 
a  standard  gage  for  determining  whether  a 
light-weight  percale  sheet  or  a  heavy 
muslin  sheet  is  more  economical  for  their 
purposes,  taking  into  account  original 
cost,  comfort,  durability,  and  expense  in 
laundering,  according  to  a  hospital  supply 
expert. 

A  similar  doubt  about  the  relative  merits 
of  two  makes  of  shoes,  one  in  the  low- 
price   range   and   one  in  the  high-price 
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category  was  reported  by  a  speaker  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In 
trying  to  ascertain  whether  buyers  of  the 
high-priced  shoe  get  a  better  product  for 
the  money,  he  interviewed  three  leading 
authorities  in  the  shoe  industry  and  got 
three  different  answers.  One  said  there 
was  actually  no  difference  in  the  shoes — 
that  the  high-priced  shoe  probably  wore 
better  because  its  owner  took  better  care  of 
it  and  sat  behind  a  desk.  Another  said 
that  better  leather  was  used  in  high-priced 
shoes,  thus  resulting  in  greater  comfort 
and  better  wear.  The  third  expert  opined 
that  although  the  leathers  were  substan- 
tially the  same,  more  careful  workman- 
ship gave  the  higher-priced  shoe  an 
advantage. 

How  much  buyers  are  swayed  by  other 
factors  than 'price  and  usefulness  was  an- 
other question  propounded  but  not  answer- 
ed with  unanimity.  That  such  matters  as 
prestige — keeping  up  with  the  Joneses — 
undoubtedly  exert  an  influence  in  consumer 
preference  was  pointed  out  by  a  number  of 
speakers. 

Several  speakers  representing  consumer 
groups  made  the  point,  however,  that  the 
average  buyer  does  need  and  want  more 
serviceable  goods  for  his  money — but  a 
dearth  of  factual  information  and  con- 
flicting advertising  claims  make  wise 
selection  difficult. 

That  consumers  in  the  postwar  era  will 
be  more  articulate  in  demanding  quality 
merchandise  and  simple,  accurate  buying 


information  was  prophesied  by  an  eco- 
nomics professor  from  Amherst,  who  is  also 
president  of  a  large  consumer  organization. 

Not  enough  buyers  use  even  such  in- 
formation on  standards  and  quality  as  is 
available,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  point- 
ed out  by  several  speakers.  Among 
remedies  suggested  to  correct  this  state  of 
affairs  were:  Cooperation  by  manufactur- 
ers to  provide  simple,  comprehensive  labels 
which  would  make  it  easier  for  buyers  to 
compare  the  value  of  the  goods  offered  for 
sale;  and  more  widespread  use  of  consumer 
education  facilities  offered  by  school, 
government,  and  other  disinterested 
groups. 

Retailers  have  a  stake  in  getting  more 
useful  buying  information  for  their  cus- 
tomers, a  member  of  the  Marketing  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
pointed  out.  Such  guides  make  for  more 
satisfied  customers  and  lower  distribution 
costs. 

No  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  con- 
ference. No  cut  and  dried  formulas  for 
measuring  consumer  interest  were  promul- 
gated. Yet  the  meeting  was  significant  as 
an  appraisal  of  the  present  status  of  con- 
sumer-interest measurement  and  for  laying 
the  groundwork  for  cooperative  research 
in  the  field.  For  too  long,  various  special- 
ists have  been  working  in  isolationist 
fashion,  each  viewing  the  problem  from 
his  particular  angle.  Therein,  the  con- 
ferees felt,  was  one  source  of  confusion  on 
the  vital  subject  of  consumer  interest. 

But  implicit  in  the  calling  of  the  con- 
ference itself  and  in  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  outstanding  authorities  in  the 
field  of  philosophy,  psychology,  statistics, 
and  marketing  is  a  realization  that  it's 
high  time  for  the  experts  to  get  together 
to  ascertain  what  the  public  really  wants 
in  the  way  of  consumer  goods. 

It's  high  time,  too,  for  consumers  to 
be  thinking  out  their  wants  and  to  make 
them  known — so  that  producers  and  re- 
tailers will  have  a  better  guide  and  stronger 
incentive  to  meet  consumers'  real  needs. 
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Clear  all  consciences  •  •  • 
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THINK  TWICE  OVER 
THE  SECOND  SLICE 


•  The  winner  of  the  fifth-grade  composi- 
tion prize  (subject,  Why  Everyone  Should 
Conserve  Food)  looked  at  her  feet  and 
then  said  she  wanted  to  ask  something. 
"Certainly,"  the  teacher  said  while  the 
prize  committee  folded  hands  and  smiled. 
Well,  the  author  of  the  prize  essay  under- 
stood that  she  was  to  get  1  dollar  for 
herself  and  that  1  dollar  was  to  be  given 
to  the  famine  fund  in  her  name.  "Yes," 
the  teacher  said.  If  you  please,  the  prize 
winner  shuffled  slightly,  could  she  give 
both  dollars  to  the  famine  fund? 

Greenbelters  are  self-conscious  people. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  a  committee  from 
some  foreign  country  does  not  come  out 
to  see  the  crisp  white  window-lit  apart- 
ments set  on  Greenbclt's  grassy  hills. 
Motion-picture  crews  turn  up  to  photo- 
graph the  children  running  along  the 
continuous  green  lawn  from  home  to 
school  but  the  children  are  so  accustomed 
to  photographers  that  only  the  stagy  girls 
move  in  front  of  the  camera. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  famine  cam- 
paign a  committee  from  Warsaw  visited 
Greenbelt.  The  committee  came  to  see 
the  lake  where  the  Greenbelt  families 
fish  and  row  in  the  summer,  the  swimming 
pool  where  they  loiter  over  week  ends, 
and  the  community  center  where  the 
Greenbelters  hold  their  meetings  and  do 
all  their  shopping  and  movie  going  under 


the  auspices  of  their  community  coopera- 
tive. "This  is  the  way  we  shall  rebuild 
Warsaw,"  a  committeeman  said,  but  be- 
fore the  committee  could  look  at  plans 
and  take  notes  the  Greenbelters  had  put 
the  Warsaw  committeemen  to  work  help- 
ing their  famine  drive  get  going.  "Are  all 
American  cities  having  famine  drives?" 
the  Greenbelters  were  asked.  "They 
will,"  the  Greenbelters  replied,  "but 
Greenbelt  is  usually  first  in  these  things." 
"You  see,"  the  tall,  blond  chairwoman  of 
the  Famine  Committee  said,  "Greenbelt 
is  a  model  town."  The  Warsaw  commit- 
teeman nodded. 

The  fourth-graders  in  Greenbelt  look 
at  the  blackboard  intently  while  the 
teacher  points  out  the  words  on  the  black- 
board with  a  wand.  Conservation.  Fam- 
ine.   Hunger.    Malnutrition.  Wheat. 

The  first-graders  file  in  soberly  one 
morning  a  week  with  a  can  of  food  for  the 
poor  starving  children  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

In  the  high-school  art  classes,  smocked 
bobby-soxers  are  working  on  famine  and 
conservation  posters  for  display  through- 
out the  town. 

Over  top  of  the  soda  fountain  in  the  drug 
store,  there  is  a  huge  sign  which  has  a 
way  of  discouraging  the  kids  who  come 
in  for  sundaes  and  the  parents  who  come 
in   for   after-movie   sandwiches.    It  re- 


minds the  people  who  sit  down  on  the 
stools  that  there  are  people  hungry  over- 
seas. 

And  if  the  sign  over  the  mirror  doesn't 
connect,  the  message  pops  them  in  the 
eyes  when  they  open  the  menu.  Signs  also 
say  you  can  have  butter,  mayonnaise,  and 
extra  slices  of  bread  if  you  demand  them, 
because  the  OPA  requires  that,  but  you 
have  got  to  ask  to  get  them  during  the 
duration  of  the  food  crisis. 


SHEENBELT  POOD 
CONSEnVATION  COMMITTEE 


Housewives  rolling  their  shopping  carts 
to  the  cooperative  grocery  store  are  not 
exhorted  to  buy  bargains  inside.  Instead 
the  window  display  reminds  them  that 
there  are  people  in  Europe  and  Asia  so 
weak  from  hunger  that  they  can't  go  about 
their  daily  tasks. 

Inside  the  grocery  store  the  biggest 
display  is  a  triple  row  of  jars  displaying 
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the  flags  of  all  the  countries  receiving 
UNRRA  relief.  They  all  need  food,  the 
placard  says,  "Put  your  contribution  in 
the  jar  of  the  country  you  want  to  help." 
On  a  bulletin  board  above  the  beflagged 
jars  there  is  a  report  of  contributions  by 
countries.  China  leads,  with  Poland 
second. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  grocery 
clerks  check  the  bread  counter  to  see 
whether  bread  sales  are  falling  off  and 
they  ask  the  butcher  how  the  fat  collec- 
tion is  coming. 

The  superintendent  of  the  town's  util- 
ities reports  to  the  Famine  Committee 
on  garbage  collections,  and  the  mothers 
who  serve  the  school  lunches  assemble 
over  the  leftovers  when  the  kids  march 
out  of  the  dining  room  and  remark  that 
only  one  contrary  little  boy  left  bread  on 
his  plate. 

Greenbelt's  artists  are  drawing  cartoons 
on  famine  and  food  conservation  for  the 
weekly  Greenbelt  Cooperator. 

If  you  stand  in  the  court  of  a  cluster 
of  Greenbelt  apartments  you  can  see  a 
sticker  on  each  kitchen  window.  The 
sticker,  a  drawing  of  the  world  with  the 
slogan,  "Make  It  Go  Around,"  shows 
that  the  family  cooking  in  the  kitchen  has 
pledged  itself  to  a  food  conservation  pro- 
gram for  the  duration  of  the  famine. 

On  the  kitchen  wall  above  the  work 
table  there  is  a  card  which  reads:  "Help 
the  Starving  People  Abroad."  There  are 
two  columns  on  the  card:  One  column  is 
headed,  "Save,"  and  underneath  is  a  list 
of  the  foods  the  Famine  Emergency  Com- 
mittee has  asked  everyone  to  conserve: 
Wheat  products,  cakes,  cookies,  fats,  and 
oils.  The  other  column  heading  is  "Sub- 
stitute" and  under  it  arc  listed  the  foods 
that  the  Famine  Emergency  Committee 
urges  you  to  cat:  Potatoes,  oats,  open 
sandwiches,  graham  crackers,  boiled  dress- 
ing, lemon  juice  dressing. 

Stickers  don't  get  on  windows  by  them- 
selves; meetings,  exhibits,  and  a  high- 
pressure  campaign  do  not  just  happen. 

Someone  must  suggest  to  the  school 
principal  that  now  is  the  time  to  put  the 
children  to  doing  famine  sums,  writing 
conservative  compositions,  and  studying 
the  civics  of  world-wide  food  shortages. 
You  need  committees  to  prepare  stickers 
and  posters,  and  it  takes  leg  work  and 
doorbell  pushing  to  get  people  to  sign 
pledges. 

Greenbelt's  famine  campaign  started 
early  in  March  at  a  meeting  of  the  com- 


mittee which  operates  the  consumer  co- 
operatives in  the  town,  the  grocery  store, 
the  drug  store,  the  barber  shop,  the 
general  merchandise  shop,  the  movie,  the 
newspaper  .... 


Greenbelt  at  the  Crossroads 


Grocery  sales,  reports  to  the  committee 
indicated,  were  soaring  and  that  brought 
to  mind  that  people  are  still  lining  up 
in  many  countries  for  carefully  measured 
quantities  of  bread  and  flour. 

Out  of  the  committee  meeting  came  a 
subcommittee  with  instiuctions  to  get 
a  famine  campaign  going.  A  letter  went 
out  from  the  subcommittee  to  all  the 
Greenbelt  clubs,  the  Legion,  the  lodges, 
the  churches,  the  ladies'  auxiliaries,  the 
PTA,  the  unions,  and  the  civic  groups. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  organization 
representatives  the  original  letter  writer 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Greenbelt  Food 
Conservation  Committee,  and  subcommit- 
tees immediately  began  to  operate.  The 
information  and  printing  committee  pre- 
pared releases  and  posters,  the  kitchen- 
card  committee  pur  a  home  economist  to 
work  on  the  food  conservation  checklist; 
a  pledge,  sticker,  and  canvassing  committee 
got  each  Greenbelt  organization  to  cake 
responsibility  for  visiting  each  family  in 
one  Greenbelt  block. 

The  Food  Display  Committee  arranged 
a  display  of  dolls  of  all  nations  in  the 
grocery  store  along  with  a  chart  showing 
just  what  the  people  in  each  country  were 
eating. 


Food  and  money  collections  were  or- 
ganized under  another  committee;  the 
school  committees  took  a  list  of  ideas  to 
the  school  principals.  Another  commit- 
tee took  over  the  job  of  running  off  a 
menu  contest  in  which  housewives  would 
show  how  and  what  they  would  serve  in 
their  own  homes  to  save  food.  One 
woman  used  her  menu  suggestions  twice, 
once  in  the  local  contest  and  once  in  a 
radio  contest.  A  pair  of  nylons  rewarded 
her  effort  in  the  radio  contest. 

The  top  committee  made  arrangements 
to  check  the  effectiveness  of  the  campaign 
with  the  store  and  the  garbage  collectors; 
also  it  got  permission  from  the  town  man- 
agers to  plant  vegetables  in  spaces  that 
had  been  reserved  for  flowers. 

By  then  the  Washington  newspapers 
discovered  what  Greenbelt  was  doing,  and 
the  Greenbelters  began  to  receive  calls 
from  people  on  the  National  Famine 
Emergency  Committee  who  were  anxious 
to  start  similar  programs  in  other  com- 
munities. 

The  Greenbelters  started  from  scratch; 
they  worked  up  their  own  slogans  and 
their  own  materials  and  displays.  Now 
every  American  city  has  been  asked  to 
get  a  Famine  Emergency  Committee 
started,  and  probably  in  your  community 
your  mayor  has  appointed  a  representative 
group  of  citizens  to  implement  the  na- 
tional food  management  campaign.  Each 
State,  each  county,  has  a  food  program 
manager.  For  the  State,  the  Director  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion's State  office  acts  as  manager,  and  for 
the  county  the  chairman  of  the  counts 
agricultural  conservation  committee  is 
the  manager.  Through  the  city  commit- 
tees, appointed  by  your  mayor,  and 
through  your  State  and  county  food  pro- 
gram managers,  there  are  available  posters, 
fact  sheets,  movies,  a  strip  film,  technical 
advice  and  information,  everything  any 
American  needs  who  wants  to  take  up  his 
share  of  the  work  necessary  to  keep  people 
from  dying  of  starvation. 

No  one  should  get  the  idea,  however, 
that  the  only  place  in  the  country  where 
people  have  been  moved  to  action  by  the 
famine  emergency  has  been  Greenbelt. 
Greenbelt  is  close  to  Washington  and  it 
is  easier  to  see  what  they  are  doing  from 
Washington  than  it  is  to  look  across  the 
country  to  Oregon  or  Maine  and  to  see 
what  is  doing  there. 

But  mail  to  the  Famine  Emergency  Com- 
mittee  from   every   community   in  the 
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country  reveals  that  few  people,  if  any, 
are  eating  with  an  easy  conscience.  One 
man  wrote  to  the  Famine  Emergency  Com- 
mittee that  he  had  been  drinking  2  quarts 
of  whisky  daily  for  years  but  that  for  the 
duration  of  the  famine  he  was  going  on 
the  wagon.  Slogans,  ideas,  offers  to  help 
have  deluged  the  Famine  Committee. 

But  then  communities  like  Greenbelt 
all  over  the  country  have  begun  to  work 
on  food  sharing  in  their  own  way,  and 
not  only  communities,  but  individual 
clubs,  restaurants,  grocers,  school  teachers, 
ministers  .  .  . 

Red  Cross. — More  than  20  million  check- 
lists to  guide  families  in  the  do's  and 
dont's  of  food  sharing  are  being  prepared 
for  distribution  by  the  Red  Cross.  Mobile 
canteens  will  demonstrate  food  conserva- 
tion and  answer  questions  for  housewives 
in  local  communities.  The  thousands  of 
nutritional  workers  trained  by  the  Red 
Cross  during  the  war  are  now  being 
mobilized  to  fight  famine. 

Girl  Scout. — Rhode  Island  Girl  Scouts 
and  Campfire  girls  are  collecting  fats  and 
using  the  funds  for  summer  camps  and  other 
organizational  activities. 

Clubwoman. — Like  the  churches  of  every 
denomination,  clubwomen  of  every  affilia- 
tion have  set  their  course  for  this  year 
toward  getting  food  to  the  500  million 
hungry  people  in  the  world.  St.  Louis 
League  of  Women  Voters,  cooperating 
with  food  distributors  and  the  Overseas 
Relief  Commission,  printed  pledge  cards 
which  the  school  children  delivered  into 
every  St.  Lcuis  home. 


Food  manufacturer. — The  celebrated  proc- 
essor of  canned  foods  has  added  another 
responsibility:  Making  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  eat  his  products  aware  of 
the  500  million  who  have  nothing  to  eat. 
Besides  undertaking  a  national  advertising 
campaign  explaining  the  famine  emergency, 


this  processor  is  covering  7,500  billboards 
with  a  simple  message:  500,000,000  are 
hungry — Don't  waste  food. 

Barber. — The  man  lathering  up  gardens 
in  a  small  Maine  town  is  the  local  barber. 
Enthusiastic  about  gardens,  concerned 
about  the  famine,  he  has  turned  his  shop 
into  a  garden  forum  and  demonstration. 
While  he  whets,  hones,  shaves,  and  cuts, 
he  tells  his  customers  when  to  plant, 
when  to  spray,  when  to  cultivate. 

Grocer. — An  Orlando,  Fla.,  grocer  is 
contributing  one  can  of  food  for  every 
can  his  customers  put  into  the  food  col- 
lection barrel.  The  entire  city  of  Orlando 
has  adopted  the  town  of  Volos  in  Greece. 
Food  and  money  collected  .in  the  city  will 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  people  in  Volos. 

Restaurateur. — Corn  pone  is  in  and 
French  fried  potatoes  are  out  for  the  dura- 
tion, in  an  Oregon  restaurant.  Instead  of 
wheat  bread  patrons  in  this  restaurant  are 
getting  corn  pone  with  their  meals.  As 
for  potatoes,  the  patrons  can  eat  them 
baked,  boiled,  or  mashed  until  there 
is  fat  and  oil  enough  for  everyone. 

Farmer. — Kansas  farmers,  members  of 
one  church  group,  are  collecting  heifers, 
horses,  and  fishing  equipment  to  send  to 
the  people  of  Greece.  One  shipment  has 
already  gone,  and  with  it  went  one  Kansas 
farmer  and  his  wife  as  observers.  Now 
they  have  come  back  with  an  eyewitness 
story,  and  the  story  is  so  moving  that  the 
collection  efforts  have  been  doubled. 

School  teacher. — The  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  a  Louisiana  parish  used  a  gar- 
bage collection  to  impress  conservation 
on  their  students.  Garbage  from  two 
schools  was  collected,  weighed,  and  ana- 
lyzed and  then  the  school  children  got  the 
report  at  an  assembly  along  with  a  special 
lecture  on  not  wasting  bread.  When  the 
garbage  analysis  was  repeated  2  days  later 
no  bread  could  be  found  in  the  waste,  and 
the  garbage  weight  had  gone  down  tre- 
mendously. 

Minister. — Famine  Sunday  was  April  28 
in  Vermont.  Each  minister  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  world  food  crisis  and  urged 
his  parishioners  to  go  home  to  a  two-meal 
Sunday  on  the  European  famine  level. 

Seven-year-old. — Actually  UNRRA  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture think  that  collections  of  money  are 
better  than  canned  food  collections,  since 
money  spent  by  UNRRA  for  food  goes 
further  than  money  spent  by  you  in  the 
grocery  store.  UNRRA  also  selects  foods 
that  are  mostly  waterless  and  economical 


to  ship.  Besides,  collections  of  canned 
foods  must  be  assembled,  assorted,  and 
packed.  UNRRA  purchases  save  these 
costs.  Just  the  same,  a  Washington 
7-year-old  has  the  idea.  She  said,  "Don't 
bring  me  presents,  bring  me  canned  foods 
for  famine  relief  instead."  She  was  talk- 
ing to  her  playmates  who  were  invited  to 
a  party  for  her  seventh  birthday. 


Theater  owner. — Movie  goers  in  Cali- 
fornia get  famine  facts  along  with  the 
after  dinner  movie  as  the  result  of  famine 
exhibits  which  are  being  placed  in  Cali- 
fornia movie  lobbies. 

Baker. — Bread  and  posters  are  the  self- 
assumed  responsibility  of  a  Kansas  City 
baker.  Along  with  the  bread  he  bakes 
he  is  distributing  2,500  food  conservation 
posters  which  say,  "Don't  starve,  don't 
let  others  starve." 

Churchgoer. — The  members  of  the  Edge- 
wood  Congregational  Church,  Cranston, 
Mass.,  are  rebuilding  their  burned  out 
church  with  funds  they  are  raising  through 
fat  collections. 

Copy  writer. — The  Detroit  Adcrafter  Club 
has  prepared  25,000  two-color  posters  for 
distribution  throughout  Michigan  while 
the  Grand  Rapids  Adcrafter  Club  prepared 
mats  and  plates  with  famine  messages  for 
insertion  in  newspapers,  advertisements, 
and  other  publications. 

Homemaker. — No  pie,  no  cake,  no  cookies, 
no  afternoon  teas,  no  evening  refresh- 
ments, these  are  the  goals  of  the  Home 
Demonstration  Clubs  of  Vermont  during 
the  famine  crisis. 

The  list  is  endless.  Americans  do  want 
to  share  their  daily  bread.  They  find 
ways,  as  various  as  135  million  Americans, 
of  sharing  and  urging  their  neighbors  to 
share. 

How  are  you  keeping  your  conscience 
clear? 
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Green  grow  the  groceries 


Wanted,  at  once,  several  million  tons  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  American  kitchens.  Needed  to 
release  other  foods  for  duty  on  famine  front. 


•  Midsummer  bounty  from  home  gardens 
and  local  markets  is  at  its  peak  in  July. 
Many  early  vegetables  are  still  flourishing, 
and  late  ones  are  making  first  appearances. 
A  fine  month  for  vegetarians.  Also  a  fine 
month  for  going  slow  on  processed  foods 
of  all  kinds,  and  on  bread  and  other 
wheat  products  in  particular. 

You  can  keep  the  family  diet  up  to  par 
and  save  wheat  and  fat,  too.  It  will  take 
a  little  more  planning,  maybe.  But  surely 
that's  a  small  worry  compared  with  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  you're  helping  to 
save  someone  from  starving,  helping,  too, 
to  build  a  lasting  peace  for  all  of  us. 

High-flown  phrases,  perhaps?  The  fam- 
ine committee  doesn't  think  so.  Neither 
do  the  people  who  have  visited  Europe 
and  Asia  in  recent  months. 

Bread-Saving  Vegetables 

Peas,  beans,  corn,  and  garden  soybeans 
are  especially  good  in  bread-short  meals. 
Besides  supplying  bulk  to  make  the  meal 
satisfying,  they  are  good  sources  of  starch 
for  energy,  and  add  their  share  to  the 
day's  supply  of  minerals  and  vitamins. 
When  combined  with  eggs  and  milk  in 
such  dishes  as  corn  pudding,  carrot  custard, 
or  bean  loaf  they  are  good  sources  of 
protein. 

Potatoes  deserve  a  paragraph  all  to 
themselves  as  bread  savers.  This  best  of 
all  stand-ins  for  the  staff  of  life  can  give 
our  bodies  practically  everything  they  get 
from  bread  and  some  vitamin  C,  besides. 
Good  in  energy  value,  potatoes  also  supply 
iron  and  some  of  the  B  vitamins.  Smooth, 
shallow-eyed,  reasonably  clean  potatoes 


are  usually  of  good  quality.  Avoid  wilted, 
leathery,  or  discolored  ones. 

Boil  or  Bake 

This  summer,  take  your  vegetables  as 
plain  as  you  can — for  famine's  sake.  No 
sauteeing  in  fat,  no  covering  with  thick 
cream  sauce.  Boil  some,  bake  some. 
Epicures  think  you  get  the  truest  flavor 
of  the  vegetables  by  boiling.  But  it 
must  be  quick  boiling  in  as  little  lightly 
salted  water  as  possible.  Cook  with  the 
lid  on,  and  only  until  tender. 

Squash  is  a  July  star  performer — good 
baked,  or  boiled.  Summer  squash  comes 
in  three  main  varieties:  Yellow  crooked 
neck,  greenish-white  disk-shaped  cymling, 
and  the  cucumber-shaped  Italian  zucchini — 
which  isn't  a  squash  at  all,  but  a  vege- 
table marrow.  All  of  these  should  be 
fresh  and  fairly  heavy  for  their  size,  with 
a  tender,  easily  punctured  skin.  Watch 
out  for  bruises  or  decay  that  may  go  deep 
enough  to  affect  the  flesh. 

Snap  beans,  lima  beans,  peas,  corn — all 
are  cooked  easily  by  boiling.  Freshness, 
and  the  right  point  of  maturity  are  all 
important  in  the  flavor  and  palatability  of 
this  group.  The  kernels  or  seeds — except 
for  snap  beans — must  be  developed  enough 
to  have  their  characteristic  sweet  flavor 
without  becoming  starchy.  Snap  beans 
are  considered  to  be  at  their  succulent  best 
when  the  seeds  in  the  pods  are  very 
immature.  When  cooking  any  of  these 
vegetables  it  is  important  that  all  in  a  lot 
be  at  the  same  stage  of  maturity.  Other- 
wise some  would  have  to  be  overcooked 
while  others  were  not  yet  done. 
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Consumers'  guide 


Salad  Days 

Lettuce,  cabbage,  carrots,  green  peppers, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  water  cress  are 
all  in  season,  waiting  for  your  salad  bowl. 
Don't  give  up  these  crisp,  delicious  treats 
of  vitamins  and  minerals  because  you're 
saving  oil.  Break  away  from  French 
dressing  and  mayonnaise  this  year  and  try 
something  different.  Three  types  of  dress- 
ing which  require  a  minimum  of  fat  or  oil 
are  recommended  by  Department  of  Agri- 
culture food  experts.  These  are  old- 
fashioned  cooked  dressing,  sour  cream  in 
any  of  several  ways,  and  dressing  made 
with  meat  drippings  as  a  base.  Recipes  for 
oil-saving  dressings  are  having  quite  a 
run  this  season  on  women's  pages  and  in 
magazines,  so  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  one  you  like.  Simplest  of 
these  is  plain  sour  cream,  whipped  and 
unsweetened,  with  just  a  touch  of  salt 
added  and,  if  wanted,  a  dash  of  dill  or 
onion  juice. 

Inevitable  ingredient  of  most  salads  is 
lettuce.  Of  the  four  types  on  the  market 
the  crisp  head  type  ranks  first  in  popularity. 
Most  of  this  is  of  the  New  York  variety, 
usually  called  Iceberg. 

The  butter  head  type,  often  known  as 
Boston,  has  a  greener,  smoother  leaf, 
and  the  head  is  not  usually  so  large  or 
heavy  as  the  crisp  head  type. 

Romaine  or  cos  has  a  definitely  elongat- 
ed head,  with  coarser  leaves  and  a  stronger 
flavor. 

Leaf  lettuce,  joy  of  the  amateur  gardener, 
does  not  form  a  head.  Its  leaf  has  a  crisp 
texture  and  may  be  either  curled  or 
smooth. 

When  you  shop  for  lettuce  or  other 
greens  for  your  salad  bowl,  look  for  fresh, 
crisp,  tender  specimens.  Watch  out  for 
decay,  and  for  seed  stems  which  mean  let- 
tuce is  past  its  prime.  Sometimes  injury 
or  decay  which  do  not  go  too  deep  mean 
bargain  prices  with  little  waste. 


If  not  to  be  used  right  away,  keep  greens 
cool,  damp  and  lightly  covered,  and  don't 
make  your  salad  until  the  last  minute. 
That  way  you'll  get  as  much  of  the  vitamin 
C  as  possible. 

For  Dessert 

July  is  melon  month — and  this  year 
it  bids  fair  to  be  called  Watermelon  month. 
Farmers  and  truck  growers  have  planted 
more  acres  to  watermelons  this  spring  than 
ever  before.  So  better  get  ready  for  that 
fearfully  responsible  job  of  selecting  the 
first  watermelon.  Professional  graders  say 
there's  no  sure  way  for  the  amateur  except 
to  have  the  melon  of  your  choice  plugged 
and  judge  for  yourself.  But  if  you  belong 
to  the  thumping  school,  they  suggest  you 
listen  for  a  hollow  sort  of  "clunk." 
Most  popular  varieties  are  the  long,  dark- 
green  "Tom  Watson"  and  the  small  round 
striped  "Cuban  Queen."  As  a  rule,  the 
bigger  the  melon  the  better,  because  the 
heart  or  unseeded  portion  is  bigger. 

July  is  berry  month,  too.  Raspberries, 
blackberries,  blueberries,  and  gooseberries, 
all  will  probably  be  in  better  supply  than 
in  the  past  few  years.  This  season,  why 
not  make  it  a  rule  to  eat  them  raw?  Pies 
and  cobblers  can  wait  and  let  the  flour  and 
shortening  go  to  feed  the  famine  sufferers. 

All  berries  can  be  selected  by  the  same 
general  rule.  Look  for  the  right  solid, 
full  color  that  goes  with  the  type.  Then 
be  sure  they  are  plump-looking,  bright, 
fresh,  clean,  dry.  Stained  containers  often 
mean  berries  are  too  soft. 

Peaches  and  cherries  are  way  up  on  the 
list  of  July  favorites.  Cherries  this  month 
will  be  mostly  from  California,  and  peaches 
from  the  Southeastern  States.  The  peach 
crop  in  that  area  is  said  to  be  extremely 
promising  this  year,  and  July  will  see  a 
high  proportion  of  the  delectable,  yellow- 
fleshed  Elbertas  on  the  market. 


(Turn  page  for  table  on  food  values.  ) 
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How  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Rate  in  Food  Value 

The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  supplies  this  chart  to  Guide  you 


Fruits 


***  Excellent 
**  Good 
*  Fair 

Less  than  fair  (no  entry) 


Apples  

Apricots  

Avocados  

Bananas  

Blackberries  (or 

dewberries). 
Blueberries  (or 

huckleberries). 
Cantaloups  (or 

muskmclons). 

Cherries  

Cranberries  

Currants  (fresh)  

Dates  

Figs  (fresh)  

Gooseberries  

Grapefruit  _ 

Grapes   


Per  100  prams  of  raw  food,  edible  portion 


Approximate  measure 
equivalent  to  100 
grams  of  food  1 


1  small   

3-  

y>,  4"  diameter  

1  medium  

cup.  _  — 

%  cup.  

J4  melon,  5"  diam- 
eter or  Yi  cup  balls, 
$6"  diameter. 

%  cup  

1  cup   

%  cup  

12-15  _ 

2-3  large  _ 

V\  cup  

H  medium  

1  bunch  of  20-25 
grapes. 


Vita- 
min A 
value 


Vita- 

B vitamins 

Calci- 
um 

min 
C 

Thia- 
mine 

Ribo- 
flavin 

Iron 

* 

* 

* 

(') 

** 

* 
* 

{') 

** 

(J) 

** 

(J) 

(s) 

*** 

Cal- 
orics 


65 
55 
265 
100 
60 

70 

25 


70 
55 
60 
315 
90 
45 
45 
75 


Per  100  grams  of  raw  food,  edible  portion 


Approximate  measure  Vita- 
equivalent  to  100      min  A 
grams  of  food  1  value 


GuavaB  

Lemons  

Limes  

Mangoes  - 

Oranges  

Papayas  

Peaches  

Pears  

Persimmons  (Japa 

nese). 
Pineapple  

Plums   

Raspberries.  

Rhubarb  

Strawberries  

Tangerines  

Watermelons  


Yi  cup  or  1  large  

K'  cup  juice  - 

Yi  cup  juice  

Y>  cup  or  1  medium . . 

1  medium  

1  wedge  3"  

1  medium   

1  medium  

1  medium.  

1  slice  3A"  thick  or 
V*  cup. 

2-3  medium  

94  cup  

1  cup  diced  

9i  cup...   

2  small    

1  slice,  2W  x  1W 

x  1"  or  Yi  cup 
balls  or  cubes. 


Vita- 
min 

c 


*** 
*** 


*** 
*** 


B  vitamins 


Thia- 
mine 


Ribo- 
flavin 


(!) 


(») 


Calci- 
um 


Iron 


Vegetables 


Asparagus  

Beans,  lima,  green.. 
Beans,  snap,  green- 
Beet  greens  

Beets.   

Broccoli  

Brussels  sprouts  

Cabbage  

Carrots  

Cauliflower  

Celery  

Chard   (leaves  and 
stalks). 

Collards   

Corn,  sweet,  all  

Cucumbers  

Dandelion  greens... 
Eggplant  

Endive  

Kale....  

Lettuce,  headed  


6  stalks,  5"  long_ 

?S  cup  

94  cup,  1"  pieces  

Yi  pound   *** 

2  beets,  2"  diameter 

or  %  c.  cubes. 
Yi  pound   

7  sprouts,  \Yi"  diam- 
eter. 

Y*  pound    

2  carrots,  4"  long  or 

1  c.  grated. 
Ys  smad  head,  4!4" 

diameter. 

6  stalks,  7"  long  ] 

Y\  pound   *** 


*** 


long  or  Yi 

W  thick, 
diameter. 


\\  pound 
1  ear,  8" 

cup. 
14  slices, 

\Yi-1 

1  I  pound 
1  slice, 

and  4' 

or  1  c.  cubes. 

Y\  pound  

Yi  pound  

Ya  of   10-ounce  head 

3"-4"  diameter. 


*** 


i"  thick 
diameter 


** 

* 

25 

Lettuce,  all  other  

10  large  or  20  small 

** 

* 

* 

20 

** 

* 

* 

130 

leaves. 

** 

* 

40 

Mustard  greens  

Ji  pound  

*** 

*** 

* 

** 

* 

30 

** 

(•) 

** 

35 

Okral  

5-10  pods  or  Yt  c. 

* 

** 

* 

40 

* 

* 

45 

sliced. 

Onions,  mature  

2  medium  

* 

50 

*** 

* 

* 

* 

35 

Parsley   

1  bunch,  5"  diam- 

*** 

(!) 

m 

* 

** 

60 

*** 

* 

60 

eter,  approximate- 

ly 100  sprigs. 

*** 

30 

Parsnips  

I  small   

* 

85 

45 

Peas,  green  

9i  cup  

* 

** 

* 

* 

100 

Peas,  field  or  cow- 

Yi  cup  

* 

* 

135 

* 

30 

peas  (immature 

seeds). 

* 

20 

Peppers   

I  large  

* 

*** 

30 

** 

(») 

** 

25 

Potatoes,  white  

1  small  

** 

85 

Pumpkin   

Yi  c.  diced  

*** 

* 

35 

*** 

* 

** 

* 

50 

Radishes  

10  red  button..  

** 

* 

20 

* 

* 

110 

Rutabagas  

** 

40 

Spinach.   

y>  pound  

*** 

*** 

* 

(•) 

** 

25 

* 

15 

Squash,  summer  

94  cup  

* 

2U 

Squash,  winter  

M  cup  

*** 

45 

** 

* 

* 

** 

50 

Swcetpotatoes  

?3  medium  

*** 

** 

125 

30 

1  small.  3"  diameter. 

* 

** 

25 

Turnip  greens  

14  pound   

*** 

*** 

** 

** 

* 

35 

9i  c.  cubes  

** 

35 

* 

25 

Watercress  

1  bunch,  3"  long  and 

*** 

*** 

* 

* 

25 

*** 

* 

** 

* 

50 

3"  diameter 

* 

20 

1  Approximate  measures  are  compiled  from  various  sources. 

2  Data  are  insufficient  to  rate  the  food  as  a  source  of  this  nutrient. 

;1  Calcium  may  not  be  available  because  of  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid  present. 


Ratings  Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  as  used  in  this  table,  are  based  on  the  dietary 
allowances  of  nutrients  for  a  moderalely  active  man,  recommended  by  the 
National  Research  Council  in  August  1945.     To  rate  Excellent,  a  raw  food 


provides  at  least  50  percent  of  the  daily  allowance  for  each  nutrient;  Good, 
25  percent,-  Fair,  1  0  percent.  Ratings  do  not  take  into  account  losses  of  vita- 
mins or  minerals  that  may  occur  during  cooking,  cutting,  or  other  preparation. 
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Consumers'  guide 


How  it  feels  to  starve 


•  Of  course,  there  are,  tragically,  several 
hundred  million  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  today  who  are  qualified  to 
answer  this  question.  They  probably 
could,  too,  if  they  were  not  too  stupified 
by  hunger  to  think  of  anything  but  food, 
or  too  embittered  toward  any  well-fed 
person  to  regard  him  with  anything  but 
vindictive  envy,  or  if  thev  were  not  too 
weak  physically  to  spend  their  little  re- 
maining energy  in  talk. 

However,  we  do  know  now  exactly 
what  it  feels  like  to  starve,  what  effects 
it  has  on  the  body,  the  mind,  the  will, 
and  upon  the  starving  persons'  behavior 
in  relation  to  others.  And  we  also  know 
what  it  takes  and  how  long  it  takes  to 
bring  them  back  to  normal. 

Wc  know  this  because  36  healthy  men 
of  military  age,  conscientious  objectors, 
volunteered  to  become  human  guinea  pigs 
and  subject  themselves  to  semistarvation 
for  periods  of  6  months  or  more. 

And  while  they  starved  on  a  famine 
diet  of  1,650  calories,  some  650  more 
calories  than  people  in  most  areas  in 
Germany  and  central  Europe  are  now  eking 
out  an  existence  on,  the  scientists  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota's  laboratory  of 
physical  hygiene  watched  them.  They 
looked  on  them  as  if  they  were  looking 
through  a  microscope  onto  slides  of  living 


cultures,  noting  and  recording  every  change 
in  the  subjects.  They  weighed  the  men, 
measured  them,  tested  with  batteries  of 
scientific  physiological  and  psychological 
devices.  They  observed  every  change 
in  behavior  and  social  attitude.  And 
then  increased  the  diet  to  find  out  how 
long  it  takes  and  what  it  takes  to  bring 
back  to  normal,  people  who  have  suffered 
brutal  hunger  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
What  the  scientists  learned  about  the 
effects  of  famine  and  rehabilitation  is 
terrifying  knowledge  when  applied  to  the 
millions  of  the  world  who  are  now  starv- 
ing; particularly  when  it  is  considered  in 
relation  to  our  hopes  for  a  sound  economic 
and  peaceful  world. 

Consider  these  starving  men  and  re- 
member they  were  eating  1,650  calories 
whereas  UNRRA  estimates  that  the  stand- 
ard diet  in  Europe  ranges  from  800  to 
1,500  calories. 

First,  this  group  of  physically  sound 
men  lost  an  average  of  37  pounds  of  body 
weight  which  amounted  to  25  percent  of 
their  initial  weight.  This  was  accompani- 
ed by  many  other  modifications  and  de- 
teriorations of  physical  functions  and 
marked  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  men 
toward  their  life  and  work  and  in  their 
capacity  to  work.  Psychological  tests 
revealed  pronounced  changes  in  the  direc- 


tion of  psychoneurosis.  Although  the 
details  of  the  complete  scientific  report 
are  not  published,  these  generalizations 
stand  out. 

The  first  thing  noted  was  that  one  of 
the  outstanding  reactions  of  people  to 
hunger  is  that  they  not  only  do  not  have 
enough  strength  to  apply  themselves 
mentally  and  physically  but  their  produc- 
tive capacity  is  cut  75  percent.  Their 
minds  are  completely  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  food.  There  is  no  past,  no  future, 
only  a  present — and  that  is  devoted  to 
thoughts  of  food. 

Scholarly  men  who  took  part  in  the 
experiment  reported  all  interest  displaced 
to  make  room  for  the  overwhelming  con- 
sideration of  food  and  gnawing  desire 
foi  it.    Doctors  of  Philosophy  lost  interest 


The  bigger  boys,  still  strong  enough,  help  lug  up  the  milk  cans  for  a  free  drink  that  means 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  to  millions  of  children  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
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When  UNRRA  or  other  relief  agencies  come  with  food,  life  and  laughter  return  to  the 
eyes  of  children  who  have  known  nothing  but  want  in  their  young  lives.    Death  rate  drops. 


It's  more  fun  to  play  with  grain  when  the 
feel  of  it  means  that  they  will  eat  again. 

in  their  books  of  thought  and  arrived  at 
the  point  where  the  funnies  could  momen- 
tarily attract  their  attention,  but  even 
these  were  shoved  aside.  Their  attitudes 
back  up  reports  that  Red  Cross  magazines 
in  prison  camps  were  not  read  because  the 
holding  of  them  was  too  much  exertion 
for  the  starving  men.  But  the  pages  show- 
ing food  advertisements  were  worn  dirty 
and  dog-eared. 

George  Kenneth  Tuttle  was  one  of  the 
36  conscientious  objectors  who  submitted 
to  the  starvation  diet.  He  was  on  the 
diet  last  year  from  February  12  to  July  30 — 
almost  6  months.  He  dropped  from  181  to 
125  pounds  but  thoughts  of  food  obsessed 
his  waning  body.  "I  won't  forget  the 
time  when  I  was  to  receive  increased 
bread  ration,"  he  said,  "I  had  been  receiv- 
ing small  rations  for  6  or  8  weeks  and  I 
knew  that  I  was  going  to  get  more  because 
my  weight  was  dropping  too  fast.  It  was 
the  practice  to  post  the  bread  ration  list 
on  a  Monday  night.  I  just  sat  in  a  chair 
a  short  distance  from  the  new  list  and 
toyed  with  the  pleasant  idea  of  seeing  in 
actual  print  my  increased  ration.  I  sat 
there  for  half  an  hour  savoring  the  antici- 
pation before  going  up  to  the  board  to 
confirm  the  fact.  But  a  friend  of  mine 
spoiled  it  for  me.  He  looked  at  the  list 
and  yelled  out  that  I  would  get  my  ration 
back.    I  was  pretty  angry  about  it." 

Under  the  obsession  born  of  hunger  the 
men  tended  more  and  more  to  develop 
unsocial  and  neurotic  tendencies.  Little 
things   irritated   them   and   made  them 
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angry.  They  became  suspicious  and  brood- 
ed over  trivial  actions  of  the  others. 

Charles  Smith,  one  of  the  human  guinea 
pigs,  reported  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Judiciary  Affairs:  "The  psychological 
effects  were  the  worst,"  he  related. 
Each  individual  gradually  tended  to 
withdraw  into  himself,  shun  social  com- 
panionship, and  even  avoid  being  in  the 
presence  of  normal,  healthy  persons  who 
didn't  know  what  he  felt  like.  The  main 
interest  in  life  became  the  next  meal." 

And  George  Tuttle  reported,  "My 
buddies  and  I  were  affected  in  different 
ways  physically  but  in  general  we  all 
became  a  little  hysterical,  more  depressed, 
and  morbidly  concerned  with  physical 
ailments." 

So  with  the  capacity  to  work  depleted 
by  physical  deterioration  they  lived  weak, 
cold  (they  used  two  blankets  in  the  sum- 
mer time),  without  ambition,  and  with 
an  inability  to  concentrate.  And  all  the 
time  these  complaints  increased  in  fre- 
quency and  severity,  as  starvation  pro- 
gressed. They  did  not  present  admirable 
material  for  building  a  new  world. 

And  what  did  it  take  to  bring  them  back 
to  normal?  When  you  read  this  think 
what  lies  ahead  before  the  people  of 
Europe  can  again  begin  to  live  again  as 
fair  and  competent  citizens  in  a  peaceful 
world. 

Dr.  Ancel  Keys  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  experiment  makes  the  following  report 
in  indication  of  relief  diet: 

"It  is  far  too  early  to  come  to  positive 


conclusions  in  detail  regarding  proper 
relief  diets  or  the  efficacy  of  given  levels 
of  refeeding  after  prolonged  severe  under- 
nutrition. Certain  indications  are  so  clear, 
however,  and  the  implications  so  import- 
ant, that  some  tentative  suggestions  are 
made  here. 

"After  semistarvation  comparable  to 
that  produced  here,  men  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  35  who  are  required  to  do  only 
light  work  will  show  little  or  no  improve- 
ment for  months  on  a  diet  providing  less 
than  2,500  calories  daily.  Even  on  a  diet 
as  high  as  3,000  calories  daily  the  improve- 
ment to  be  expected  must  be  so  slow  as  to 
require  many  months  before  anything  like 
previous  functional  capacity  will  be  ap- 
proached. 

"An  early  indication  of  rehabilitation 
at  a  level  far  below  the  optimum  is  the 
replacement  of  apathy  in  many  men  by 
more  expressed  irritation  and  overt  anti- 
social or  uncooperative  behavior." 

With  these  scientific  evidences  spread 
before  us  in  gruesome  and  incontrovertible 
way,  we  can  catch  a  fragmentary  glimpse 
of  what  is  happening  *"o  300  million 
people  in  the  \\  orld  who  are  living  on 
rations  less  than  those  upon  which  the 
human  guinea  pigs  deteriorated  before  the 
very  eyes  of  their  observers.  And  we 
can  be  struck  forcefully  by  the  necessity 
for  sacrificing  in  order  that  these  millions 
can  rebuild  their  war-devastated  world. 
It's  clear  that  they  cannot  do  it  without 
strength  and  will.  That  can  come  only 
through  food.    If  food  does  not  come 
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it's  clear  how  ripe  these  helpless  hungry 
are  to  make  social  disorder,  revolutions, 
and  lawless  anarchy  that  can  send  civiliza- 
tion back  to  the  dark  ages. 

When  we  see  how  famine  affects  able- 
bodied  men,  let  us  consider  its  effects  upon 
children.  Here  are  the  young  ones  who 
must  make  the  future  world,  not  in  a 
laboratory  but  as  they  are  in  the  war- 
shattered  globe  today.  The  observers  are 
not  scientists  but  officials  who  have  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  returned  to  make  their  re- 
port to  the  Famine  Emergency  Committee. 

There  are  approximately  40  million 
children,  from  infants  to  18  years  of  age, 
living  in  the  urban  communities  of  the 
food-devastated  countries  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  alone.  Of  these  no  less  than 
11  million  are  orphans  and  half  orphans, 
children  who  lost  on?  or  both  of  their 
parents  as  a  result  of  war,  mass  killing, 
or  enforced  migration. 

In  Poland  almost  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion is  made  up  of  the  7  million  children 
and  young  people  up  to  the  age  of  20.  Of 
these,  over  a  million  are  half  orphans. 
Waifs  who  must  find  foster  homes,  as  only 
240  thousand  have,  or  be  among  the  trivial 
80  thousand  who  can  find  care  in  insti- 
tutions. The  remainder  roam  like  ani- 
mals, hungry,  desperate,  without  educa- 
tion, moral  guidance,  or  order. 

Those  living  with  their  parents  in 
bombed  areas  are  packed  into  over- 
crowded buildings  that  sometimes  col- 
lapse. Many  more  dwell  in  dank,  dark, 
rat-infested,  cellars  and  are  in  constant 
danger  of  plague.  Thousands  of  homes 
are  without  heat  or  water  systems.  That's 
life  in  Warsaw. 

In  the  province  of  Kielce,  6,600  children 
live  in  dugouts  and  shacks.  Their  food 
is  little  more  than  soup  carried  from  nearby 
soup  kitchens.  In  many  of  the  villages 
and  small  towns  the  children's  mothers 
walk  miles  each  day  begging  and  foraging 
food.  The  children  are  too  poorly  clothed 
to  go  out  in  winter.  Thousands  are 
without  shoes  and  cannot  attend  schools 
where  schools  are  available. 

And  what's  this  done  to  them?  Accord- 
ing to  a  special  report  of  Maurice  Pate  to 
the  Famine  Emergency  Committee,  made 
as  of  March  30,  the  height,  weight, 
age  ratio  is  worse  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  number  of  children  tuber- 
cular, crippled,  and  with  conditons 
arising  from  vitamin  deficiency  is  said  to 
be  the  highest.  Mortality  of  children 
from  infancy  to  1  year  now  runs,  from  the 


There  are  11  million  orphans  and  half 
orphans  in  Europe's  short  food  areas. 

city  of  Warsaw,  approximately  one  out 
of  every  five. 

In  Belgium,  during  the  war,  more  at- 
tention was  focused  on  children's  health 
than  now.  In  wartime  750  thousand 
school  children  received  meals  in  schools 
and  147  thousand  pregnant  and  nursing 
women  were  aided  with  milk  supplies 
diverted  almost  entirely  to  their  use. 
But  school  feeding  now  has  dwindled  to 
almost  zero. 

Some  support  is  given  in  assisting  or- 
phans, summer  colonies,  and  expectant 
and  nursing  mothers.  But  this  aid  actually 
benefits  only  25,000  children.    Of  course, 


children  receive  the  normal  basic  ration 
plus  milk  as  follows:  Infants  to  3  years, 
%  of  a  liter,  3  to  6  years,  )t  of  a  liter, 
6  to  8  years,     of  a  liter. 

The  report  to  the  Famine  Committee, 
made  in  April,  states  that  observations 
found  children  in  workingmen's  home  dis- 
tricts in  many  cases  spindly,  obviously 
undernourished.  And  the  figures  on  child 
mortality  between  infants  and  1  year  per 
100  reveal  the  immediate  effects  of  lower- 
ing a  meager  diet.  In  1943  the  death 
rate  per  100  children  was  6.71.  In  1944 
it  moved  up  to  7.49  while  in  1945  and  now 
it  has  reached  the  point  where  9.5  children 
out  of  every  100  born  die. 

In  Yugoslavia  the  future  generation 
faces  a  tragic  present.  The  war  left  120 
thousand  complete  orphans,  450  thousand 
half  orphans.  The  armies  moving  over 
the  country  made  great  inroads  upon  the 
number  of  cattle,  which  resulted  in 
drastic  shortages  of  milk  in  addition  to 
the  low  calorie  famine  diet  of  everyone. 
As  a  result  the  mortality  of  children  from 
infants  to  1  year  is  21  for  every  thousand 
in  the  country.  But  in  overcrowded 
Belgrade,  swollen  with  refugees  and  ha- 
rassed by  disorganization,  25  children  out 
of  every  100  born  die  before  they  reach 
their  first  year.  There  has  been  vast 
increases  in  tuberculosis,  an  increase  so 
rapid  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  children 
affected  can  be  segregated  to  institutions. 

A  little  bit  can  do  a  lot  for  the  hungry 
little  ones.  That's  pointed  up  by  what  oc- 
curred in  Greece  in  the  limited  areas  where 
relief  could  be  gotten  to  the  children.  In 
an  Athens  foundling  hospital  where  babies 
are  cared  for  by  nurses  under  relatively 
good  conditions  as  compared  to  the 
desolate  Greek  homes,  the  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  dropped  from  60  per  100  to  25  per 
100. 

And  in  Austria  relief  agencies  got  to  a 
small  fraction  of  the  children  to  supply 
them  with  a  600-calorie  meal,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  set  up  a  limited  num- 
ber of  milk  stations.  An  observer  re- 
ported that  mothers  who  brought  their 
children  to  the  milk  stations  and  kitchens 
stood  by  pale,  wan,  and  grimly  resigned 
to  hunger.  But  with  the  children — 
that  was  different.  With  only  a  meager 
taste  of  a  decent  diet  they  were  already 
responding  in  lively  play  and  appeared  to 
be  normal  in  weight.  The  first  flashes  of 
eager  interest  they  had  ever  known  shone 
in  their  faces  as  they  looked  out  on  the 
world  they  must  rebuild. 
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Taking  stock  of  stockings 


How  you  buy  and  care  for  hose 
is  a  potent  factor  in  the  stocking 
situation,    present  and  future. 

•  It  isn't  a  joke,  the  stocking  question. 
Not  to  Sally  Workhard  whose  last  pair  of 
rayons  springs  a  run  just  as  she's  taking 
off  for  the  office.  Very  justifiably  Sally 
and  millions  of  her  sisters  want  to  know: 
How  did  the  shortage  happen?  How  long 
will  it  last?    What  can  a  gal  do  about  it? 

Briefly,  the  tight  stocking  supply  situa- 
tion is  not  a  surprising  aftermath  of  the 
war.  Weapons  had  priorities  while  the 
fight  was  on.  When  silk  supplies  were 
cut  off  and  nylon  stocks  were  preempted 
for  making  parachutes  and  for  other 
strategic  uses,  hosiery  mills  converted  to 
the  manufacture  of  rayons.  But  rayon 
was  scarce,  too.  Meanwhile,  more  people 
had  good  jobs  and  money  to  spend,  which 
upped  the  demand  for  stockings.  This 
tended  to  deplete  hosiery  stocks. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Govern- 
ment released  nylon  once  again  for 
hosiery  manufacture.  That  sounded  as 
though  milady's  stocking  situation  would 
pick  up — which  it  will.  Only  it  couldn't 
be  a  case  of  presto  chango,  unfortunately. 
Delays  involved  in  reconverting  from  the 
manufacture  of  rayon  hose  to  nylon  re- 
sulted in  a  further  cut  in  hosiery  supplies. 
The  situation  was  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  manufacturers  who  wanted 
to  go  on  making  rayon  stockings  had  a 
hard  time  getting  the  rayon  yarn. 

That,  briefly,  is  why  Sally  Workhard 
and  her  pals  have  felt  the  "wartime" 
hosiery  shortage  more  acutely  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  It's  a  case  of  the  darkness 
before  the  dawn,  however,  supply  ex- 
perts at  Civilian  Production  Administra- 
tion assure  us.  From  now  on  a  gradual 
improvement  in  supplies  can  be  expected. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  ordinary 
shopper  will  soon  be  able  to  casually  walk 
up  to  the  hosiery  counter  and  select 
stockings  from  a  wide  assortment  of  grades, 
weights,  and  sizes.  That  happy  day  will 
be  some  time  in  coming.  Exactly  when, 
the  stocking  Solomons  do  not  prophesy. 

Step-up  in  nylon  production  and  recent 
Government  measures  to  make  more 
cotton  yarns    available  for  hosiery  are 


calculated  to  enable  hosiery  manufacturers 
to  reach  the  minimum  goal  of  54  million 
pairs  of  stockings  monthly  by  this  July. 

This  includes  30  million  pairs  of  nylons, 
19  million  of  rayons,  and  5  million  made 
of  cotton,  wool,  and  other  materials. 

Not  being  good  at  higher  mathematics 
Sally  Workhard  would  like  to  know  just 
what  54  million  pairs  will  mean  to  her. 

If  Sally  gets  her  share,  that  means  she 
can  buy  between  10  and  12  pairs  of  stock- 
ings of  some  sort  during  the  year.  Her 
fair  share  will  be  one  pair  of  nylons  every 
2  months — no  more — and  one  pair  of 
rayons  every  3  months. 

That's  better  than  American  girls  aver- 
aged back  in  1944.  Then  the  stocking 
production  totaled  less  than  47  million 
pairs  a  month.  And  of  these,  only  2,214 
pairs  a  month  were  nylons,  as  compared 
with  the  30  million  pairs  of  nylons  which 
will  be  manufactured  monthly  this  year. 
As  nylons  have  a  high  wearing  value 
(hosiery  actuaries  have  figured  that  one 
pair  of  nylons  has  three  times  the  life 
expectancy  of  prewar  sheer  silk),  the 
over-all  supply  situation  isn't  really  so  bad. 

That  all  sounds  very  fine  on  paper  but 
remember  Sally  has  just  mended  a  run  in 
her  last  pair  of  stockings,  while  Mrs. 


Croesus  Idletime  boasts  2  dozen  pairs  of 
sheer  nylons  hoarded  away.  It  doesn't 
seem  fair  to  Sally  Workhard,  who  has  no 
time  to  stand  in  stocking  lines. 

It  isn't  fair,  either.  What's  more  it's 
plain  silly,  as  those  extra  stockings  aren't 
doing  Mrs.  Idletime  any  good  packed 
away  in  a  drawer.  It  would  serve  the  old 
gal  jolly  well  right  if  she  found  herself 
loaded  down  with  a  handful  of  stockings 
in  unfashionable  shades  come  the  day  when 
supplies  are  plentiful  again.  This  just 
could  happen,  too,  but  that  doesn't  put 
stockings  on  the  bare-legged. 

"  Why  doesn't  OPA  do  something  about 
it?"  Sally  Workhard  wants  to  know, 
"Like  clamp  down  rationing?" 

OPA  has  done  one  very  important  thing 
about  stockings — kept  prices  down.  Nylons 
now  on  the  market  are  selling  at  a  fourth 
or  more  below  1942  ceilings. 

Hosiery  rationing  isn't  in  the  cards 
for  two  main  reasons:  (1)  OPA  hasn't 
the  personnel  and  the  machinery,  which 
would  be  slow  and  expensive  to  set  up 
at  this  stage  of  the  game.  (2)  the  stock- 
ing supply  is  gradually  increasing.  Mean- 
while it's  strictly  up  to  the  trade  and  to 
individuals  to  cooperate  in  sharing  avail- 
able supplies  as  fairly  as  possible. 
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"  But  what  can  one  lone  individual  do?" 
wonders  Betty  Bystander. 

Think  it  out  yourself,  Betty.  Obviously, 
it's  to  your  advantage  to  help  keep  prices 
down  by  never  paying  over  ceiling  prices, 
isn't  it? 

Furthermore,  it's  not  worth  standing 
in  line  half  a  day  for  stockings  you  don't 
really  need,  is  it?  It  isn't  like  you, 
Betty  Bystander,  to  be  swept  away  by 
mob  shortage-psychology?     Or  is  it? 

In  Washington  one  frenzied  mob  broke 
the  plate  glass  window  of  a  hosiery  store. 
And  in  New  York,  the  Borough  President 
of  Manhattan  appealed  to  the  police  to 
break  up  stocking  lines  which  were  inter- 
fering with  traffic. 

Silly  isn't  it?  Particularly  with  summer 
here,  when  a  girl  can  go  bare-legged 
comfortably.  For  those  who  are  interest- 
ed, Civilian  Production  Administration 
reports  an  abundance  of  the  materials 
used  in  leg  make-up.  Then,  of  course, 
there's  always  that  natural  leg  tan  to  be 
had  gratis  from  the  sun. 
Stocking  Care 

One  very  concrete  thing  we  all  can  do 
about  the  stocking  situation  is  to  take 
care  of  the  hose  we  have.  An  old  story 
this,  but  one  that  should  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed— particularly  for  the  duration  of 
the  shortage. 

Check  yourself  on  this,  to  see  whether 
you're  doing  all  you  can  to  improve  the 
stocking  situation  by  making  yours  wear 
longer. 

You  should: 

Wash  your  stockings  carefully  in  tepid 
water  after  each  wearing — avoiding  rub- 
bing and  wringing. 

Dry  them  away  from  heat  and  direct 
sunlight. 

Dry  rayons  thoroughly  before  wearing. 
(This  requires  24  to  48  hours  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.) 

Be  careful  not  to  snag  them  with  your 
rings  and  fingernails  in  putting  them  on. 
Rolling  the  stocking  down  before  putting 
your  foot  into  it  will  help. 

If  the  stocking  feet  are  wearing  out  too 
quickly,  see  whether  the  inside  of  your 
shoe  is  rough — and  rubbing  holes. 

Be  careful  about  bending  over  suddenly, 
or  pop  goes  your  stocking. 

Catch  holes  as  soon  as  they  start  when 
circumstances  permit  that  stitch  in  time. 
Colorless  nail  polish,  or  soap,  rubbed 
around  the  hole  serves  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  discourage  holes  from  running 
away. 


Never  fasten  stockings  on  the  leg 
portion,  always  use  the  welt  (the  reen- 
forced  top)  for  fastening.  Don't  garter 
them  too  tight. 

Put  your  stockings  away  carefully  when 
not  in  use,  where  they  won't  snag  or  pull. 
Buying  Stockings 

What  kind  of  stockings  we  buy  in  the 
first  place,  of  course,  largely  determines  the 
answer  to  that  crucial  question:  "How 
long  will  my  stockings  wear?" 

Not  that  the  Sally  Workhards  get 
much  choice  these  days.  Still  with  better 
days  acoming,  Sally  Workhard,  and  Mrs. 
Idletime,  too,  would  do  well  to  review 
their  stocking  shopping  tips  so  as  to  be 
prepared  to  get  the  most  for  their  money. 

Following  is  a  set  of  points  to  watch  in 
hosiery  buying: 

Fiber. — Does  cotton,  nylon,  wool,  silk, 
or  a  mixture  best  meet  your  needs  and 
suit  the  occasion? 

This  question  shouldn't  be  overlooked 
as  each  fiber  has  its  advantages  for  different 
people  and  different  occasions.  Cotton 
stockings  wear  well,  so  recommend  them- 
selves for  hard  wear  in  the  country  or  for 
sports.  In  novelty  weave  they  are  attract- 
ive with  suits  and  the  new  low-heeled 
shoes. 

Nylon  thread  is  strong  which  makes  for 
durability  in  sheer  hose.  When  nylon 
threads  break,  however,  they  run  more 
quickly  than  rayon  or  cotton — a  factor 
which  should  be  considered  when  stock- 
ings are  bought  for  use  under  snag-hazard- 
ous conditions.  The  quick-drying  quality 
of  nylon  is  a  boon  to  many.  Yet  some 
people  whose  feet  perspire  freely  prefer 
more  absorbent  fibers  for  comfort.  The 
illusion  of  sheerness  which  comes  from 
the  smoothness  and  transparency  of  nylon 
threads  appeals  to  some  stocking  buyers. 
Others  prefer  a  fuzzier,  more  opaque  yarn 
which  is  less  revealing  of  blemishes.  The 
warmth  of  wool  meets  the  needs  of  one 
group,  while  the  luxurious  feel  and  texture 
of  silk  appeal  to  another  group. 

By  reading  the  label,  consumers  can  tell 
the  fiber  used  in  stockings,  since  manufac- 
turers are  required  under  appropriate 
Federal  Trade  Commission  regulations  to 
give  this  helpful  information. 

Weight. — Are  the  hose  for  hard,  moder- 
ate, or  light  wear  or  for  appearance  only? 

Generally  speaking  heavier  weight 
stockings  wear  better  than  sheer  ones  of 
like  quality  and  construction. 

Weight  of  full-fashioned  hose  is  deter- 
mined by  the  size  of  the  yarn  and  the 


DonV  .  .  . 


Don't  buy  more  than  you  need.  Over- 
buying by  some  works  hardships  on  others. 


Danger,  lady!  If  you  stick  your  toes  into 
your  stockings  that  way  you  may  tear  'em. 
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Roll  down  your  stockings  to  put  them  on — 
so  avoid  snags  from  rings  and  fingernails. 


Check  the  size.  Get  stockings  that  fit  you. 
If  too  long  or  short,  hose  wear  out  sooner. 


Wear  sturdy  hose  for  sports  and  rough  wear. 
Save  your  sheer  stockings  for  dress  occasions. 


fineness  of  the  knitting  (as  measured  by 
the  gage  and  courses). 

Gage  refers  to  the  number  of  needles 
in  each  inch  and  a  half  space  on  the  knit- 
ting machine.  Thus,  the  higher  the 
gage,  the  more  stitches  per  V/2  inches. 
Courses  are  the  cross  stitches.  As  the 
knitting  becomes  finer  there  are  more  of 
these,  too. 

Size  of  the  yarn  of  silk  stockings  is 
designated  by  the  thread  number.  With 
rayons  and  nylons,  the  unit  of 
measure  is  the  denier  which  is  based  on  the 
weight  of  the  fiber  used  to  make  a  given 
length  of  yarn.  The  lower  the  thread 
count  or  the  denier  used  in  making  a  stock- 
ing, the  sheerer  it  will  be. 

For  finer  appearance  and  better  wear, 
sheer  stockings  need  to  be  more  closely 
knitted  than  stockings  made  from  heavy 
yarns.  For  instance,  a  service  weight 
rayon  might  be  a  150  denier  in  a  39  to  42 
gage.  On  the  other  extreme  would  be 
a  luxury  sheer  in  a  50  denier,  51  gage. 

Nylon  deniers  run  somewhat  lower 
than  rayon.  At  present  30,  40,  and  70 
deniers  are  the  only  ones  used  in  manufac- 
turing nylons.  Most  of  them  are  made 
in  gages  between  42  and  51.  If  sheerness 
is  the  only  object,  a  30  denier,  42  gage 
would  be  thinner  or  more  transparent  but  a 
30  denier,  51  gage,  hose  would  be  finer 
knit  and  would  wear  better. 

When  we  have  them  again,  a  typical 
service  weight  silk  stocking  might  be  42 
gage,  7  thread,  while  a  typical  sheer  silk 
hose  would  be  51  gage,  3  thread. 

If  fine  thread  is  used  with  too  low  gage, 
strength  and  elasticity  can  be  sacrificed  to 
a  point  where  the  stockings  are  uneco- 
nomical. Hence,  labels  which  supply  in- 
formation about  the  gage  and  thread  or 
denier  are  helpful  buying  guides. 

Construction. — Full-fashioned  hose  are 
shaped  in  the  knitting  so  that  they  will 
fit  permanently.  Seamless  stockings  are 
shaped  by  means  of  reducing  the  size  of 
the  stitch. 

Elasticity. — Do  the  ankle  and  welt 
stretch  easily  and  go  back  into  shape? 

Reinforcements. — Are  the  foot  and  welt 
durably  but  not  too  heavily  reinforced  for 
the  rest  of  the  stocking? 

Size- — Buy  stockings  that  fit.  If  not 
sure  of  size,  get  advice  from  your  shoe  or 
hosiery  clerk.  Are  the  hose  the  proper 
length  in  the  leg?  Size  is  an  important 
item  in  wearing,  as  the  toes  may  poke 
through  short  or  long  stockings;  garters 
tear  holes  in  long  ones,  and  strain  tears 


short  ones.  As  rayons  stretch  more  on 
the  legs  than  do  other  stockings,  they 
should  be  bought  about  an  inch  shorter. 

Special  fit. — Would  outsizes,  two-way 
stretch  tops,  narrow  heels,  or  other  special 
features  give  a  better  fit  than  regular  sizes? 

Appearance. — Are  there  yarn  imperfec- 
tions, rings,  or  up-and-down  stripes? 

Color. — Is  the  color  fast  to  washing  and 
light?  In  selecting  rayon  stockings,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  select  as  dark  a  shade  as 
in  nylons  which  are  more  transparent  and 
so  appear  lighter  on  the  leg.  Some  hose 
are  redyed,  which  sometimes  detracts 
from  their  wearing  quality. 

Stocking  futures 

Right  now  the  paramount  issue  seems  to 
be  to  get  some  kind  of  stockings,  almost 
any  kind.  But  what  quality  of  stockings 
they  will  find  at  tomorrow's  hosiery 
counter  is  a  matter  of  real  concern  to  Sally 
Workhard  and  her  sisters,  rich  and  poor, 
for  stocking  purchases  do  loom  large  in 
the  average  clothing  budget. 

Wartime  discoveries  to  increase  the  dura- 
bility of  various  fibers  can  eventually  be 
expected  to  increase  the  life  expectancy  of 
hose.  At  present,  high  tenacity  rayon 
yarns  are  being  used  for  other  purposes 
but  one  day  they  will  make  hardier  rayon 
hose.  A  process  which  made  G.  I.  wool 
socks  shrink-resistant,  and  thereby  saved 
the  Army  $1,500,000  a  month  during  the 
war,  may  before  too  many  skiing  seasons 
pass  enable  Miss  Thelma  Athletictype  to 
get  more  service  out  of  her  woolen  hose. 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  making  the 
best  use  of  short  supplies  of  rayon  and 
cotton  yarns  during  the  war  emergency, 
certain  minimum  standards  for  knitting 
stockings  were  set  up — with  the  result 
that  many  consumers  got  better  wearing 
stockings  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
possible.  Degree  to  which  standards  will 
be  maintained  and  improved  in  line  with 
suggestions  of  both  consumer  groups  and 
the  trade  will  be  greatly  influenced  by 
whether  or  not  individual  shoppers  are 
properly  concerned  with  value.  Through 
the  years  labels  have  become  more  inform- 
ative— the  early  labels  chiefly  stressing 
beauty  and  style,  while  more  recent  labels 
have  pertinent  information  about  gage 
and  weight  which  affect  durability. 

It  has  become  a  trade  adage  that  the  cus- 
tomers eventually  get  what  they  want  and 
demand.  So  what  kind  of  stockings  are 
you  ordering,  Sally?  Accent  on  fad  and 
fashion — or  service  and  suitability? 
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More  butter  and  no  whipped  cream  for 

consumers  is  the  purpose  of  an  order,  issued 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization, 
designed  to  maintain  milk  production 
against  the  pressures  of  higher  feed  costs 
and  reduced  Federal  subsidies.  The  order 
provides  for  higher  prices  for  milk,  Cheddar 
cheese,  and  butter. 

In  brief  the  order:  (1)  Increases  the  re- 
tail price  of  milk  about  1  cent  a  quart  in 
all  States  except  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico; (2)  increases  the  retail  price  of  butter 
about  11  cents  per  pound;  (3)  increases 
the  retail  price  of  Cheddar  cheese  about 
6  cents  per  pound;  (4)  increases  the  retail 
price  of  evaporated  milk  about  1  cent  per 
can,-  (5)  gives  farmers  more  money  for 
milk  and  cream,-  (6)  prohibits  the  sale  of 
whipping  cream,-  (7)  permits  ice  cream 
manufacturers  to  reduce  slightly  the  butter- 
fat  content  of  ice  cream,-  (8)  cuts  down  on 
the  amount  of  bufterfat  that  may  be  used 
in  cream  cheese  and  manufactured  soups. 

Commenting  on  the  order,  Economic 
Stabilizer  Chester  Bowles  said,  "Although 
I  regret  the  need  for  saddling  the  consumer 
with  today's  price  increases,  there  is  no 
auestion  of  the  necessity  for  greater  re- 
turns to  diary  farmers  if  we  are  to  maintain 
milk  production. 

Do  you  think  rationing  would  make  more 
food  available  for  the  famine  areas  of  the 
world?  Here  is  what  Chairman  Chester  C. 
Davis  of  the  Famine  Emergency  Relief 
Committee  has  to  say:  "Some  seem  to 
think  that  simply  by  installing  ticket  ration- 
ing of  bread  we  could  assure  meeting  the 
goals.  Consumer  rationing  is  the  end  prod- 
uct of  the  process  by  which  you  cut  down 
domestic  supplies  in  order  to  increase  ex- 
ports. It  is  not  the  starting  point.  .  .  . 
Take  meat  .  .  .  we  set  aside  at  the  pack- 
ing plants  the  meat  required  for  overseas 
shipment  and  for  use  in  the  military  camps 
here  in  the  United  States.  This  left  for 
civilians  here  at  home  far  less  than  they 
would  buy  with  their  incomes  at  that  time 
at  the  prices  set  by  the  control  measures. 
In  the  absence  of  rationing  those  with  the 
most  money  or  the  most  time  to  shop  would 
get  more  than  their  fair  share.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  divide  the  meat  fairly  among 
the  people  we  installed  rationing.  But 
rationing  did  not  produce  the  meat  for 


military  use  and  export.  That  was  done 
by  the  set-asides." 

More  and  more  products  sold  in  stores 

bear  pre-ticketed  ceiling  prices.  The  pre- 
ticketed  ceiling  price  is  put  on  a  product 
by  the  manufacturer  and  shows  the  top 
retail  price  which  may  be  charged.  No 
one  may  remove  the  pre-ticket  except  the 
final  purchaser  of  the  product. 

Something  less  than  100  articles  of 
clothing  for  every  member  of  the  family 
are  among  the  products  now  being  pre- 
ticketed.  These  products  are  in  the  medi- 
um- and  low-price  range  and  OPA  studies 
show  that  the  pre-ticketed  clothing  sell  for 
substantially  less  than  identical  garments 
which  are  not  distributed  under  the  pre- 
ticketed  plan. 

Also  pre-ticketed  are  electrical  appli- 
ances sold  nationally  under  brand  names. 
All  these  articles  must  bear  price  ceilings 
put  on  by  the  manufacturer. 

OPA  has  been  looking  into  the  im- 
ported olive  oil  situation  and  has  come  up 
with  the  information  that  the  only  way  this 
country  can  get  imported  olive  oil  is  to 
trade  off  domestically  produced  vegetable 
oils  for  it,  on  a  pound  for  pound  swap. 
Olive  oil-producing  countries  need  the 
money  they  get  by  exporting  olive  oil,  but 
they  also  need  the  calories  in  fats.  The 
barter  deal  gives  them  vegetable  oil  calo- 
ries for  the  olive  oil  calories  plus  some  cash 
on  the  side. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  put  in  your  gar- 
den, and  what  your  garden  grows  will  help 
to  keep  people  alive  around  the  world. 
Because  of  general  rains  and  mild  weather 
the  growing  season  for  gardens  is  above 
average  in  a  greater  part  of  the  country. 
There  is  time  for  late  starters  to  get  in  a 
crop,  have  fresh  food  in  the  summer  and 
plenty  left  for  needed  home  canning. 
Gardners  can  now  get  their  second  wind 
and  end  up  with  additional  vegetables 
for  canning  and  storage. 

There  will  be  lots  of  early  potatoes  to 
make  up  for  that  second  slice  of  bread  you 
are  giving  to  the  hungry  throughout  the 
world.  Favorable  growing  weather  and 
20  thousand  extra  acres  planted  to  the 
early  potato  crop  will  shoot  production 
above  the  last  year  record  crop  of  65 
million   bushels.    These   potatoes,  which 


should  be  reasonably  priced,  are  perish- 
able and  should  be  eaten  soon  after 
harvest. 

Here  is  your  balance  sheet  on  wheat 

for  the  coming  year: 

Carried  over  from  the  preceding  harvest, 
80  million  bushels. 

Expected  harvest  is  1  billion  bushels 
to  make  an  American  total  of  1,080  mil- 
lion bushels. 

Of  this  total,  450  million  bushels  are 
needed  to  make  our  daily  bread,  50 
million  bushels  less  than  last  year. 

To  go  abroad  for  the  hungry  there  will 
be  250  million  bushels. 

For  seed  for  the  next  crop  there  will  be 
85  million  bushels. 

For  animal  feeding  there  will  be  150 
million  bushels,  half  the  amount  fed  last 
year. 

For  miscellaneous  uses  there  will  be  5 
million  bushels,  only  a  fraction  of  the 
nonfood  uses  last  year.  No  wheat  will 
be  used  in  brewing  or  distilling. 

Finally,  the  140  million  bushels  left  will 
be  carry-over  and  emergency  supplies. 

Except  for  fats  and  grains  there  will  be 
just  as  much  of  most  foods  available  for  the 
next  few  months  as  there  was  during  1945, 
and  considerably  more  wi  II  be  available  for 
each  person  than  during  1935-39. 

A  minimum  of  3,000  calories  per  person 
per  day  will  be  available  through  the  sum- 
mer despite  the  famine  exports  of  meat, 
fat,  sugar,  and  grain. 

There  will  not  be  as  much  food  in  the 
stores  to  buy  as  everyone  might  want  to 
buy  but  despite  the  apparent  shortages 
there  will  be  more  fresh  and  processed 
vegetables  for  sale,  more  poultry  and 
eggs,  more  fresh  and  frozen  fish,  more 
canned  fruit  juices,  more  cheese,  and 
more  milk,  ice  cream,  butter,  and  skim 
milk  than  there  were  during  1935-39. 

Among  the  supplies  that  will  be  less 
plentiful  than  before  the  war  are  cereal 
products,  sweetpotatoes,  dry  beans,  fats  and 
oils,  sugar,  canned  fruits, and  canned  fish. 

Per  capita  food  consumption  for  the 
entire  year  1946  will  be  higher  than  in 
any  year  in  American  history — 14  percent 
above  the  1935-39  average. 

Enough  for  all  to  eat,  but  none  to  waste. 


July  1946 
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Working  on  the  Railroad 

Two  toots  from  the  engineer  these  days 
in  New  York  means  that  the  Farm  and 
Home  streamliner  is  in  the  station.  The 
Farm  and  Home  streamliner  is  an  eight-car 
special  train  traveling  from  here  to  there 
all  over  the  State  of  New  York  loaded 
down  with  exhibits  of  the  work  being 
done  by  Cornell  University's  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  Two  cars  of  the  train  are 
devoted  to  home  economics  subjects  with 
the  emphasis  laid  on  Extension  Service  dis- 
coveries which  simplify  the  job  of  keeping 
a  house.  One  exhibit  shows  how  to  save 
a  third  of  the  time  it  takes  to  set  a  table 
for  four  persons  by  using  a  specially  de- 
signed dish  cupboard  with  shallow  shelves 
Besides  saving  time  in  the  setting,  the  cup- 
board saves  time  in  drying  and  putting 
away.  Using  the  cupboard,  the  home- 
maker  will  not  have  to  bend  over  so  often 
picking  up  the  pieces  of  broken  dishes  she 
has  dropped.  Not  that  the  cupboard 
picks  them  up  for  her,  it  cuts  down  on 
the  breakage. 


Education  on  Wheels 

A  trailer  that  makes  a  circuit  of  rural 
schools  in  Kern  County,  California,  is  a 
traveling  classroom  for  home  economics 
students.  Here  homemaking  is  taught  in 
small  elementary  schools  which  have  no 
space  for  a  home  economics  room. 

The  trailer  spends  half  a  day  each  week 
at  every  school.  Wherever  it  stops  for  a 
session,  wires  are  plugged  into  the  electric 
lines  to  get  power  for  lights,  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  electric  heater. 

Staple  cooking  supplies  are  carried  in 
the  trailer.  A  rotating  committee  of 
pupils  at  each  school  does  the  marketing 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  following  a 


shopping  list  planned  at  the  previous 
session  of  the  cooking  class. 


Eggs  to  Order 

Housewives  prefer  eggs  with  a  high 
percentage  of  thick  white.  They  stand  up 
well  and  are  better  for  poaching,  be- 
cause a  large  amount  of  thick  white 
supports  and  covers  the  yolk. 

Researchers  at  the  USDA  experimental 
farm  at  Beltsville  are  at  work  on  a  project 
to  help  poultrymen  fill  this  order  from 
America's  assembled  homemakers.  Ex- 
periments to  date  indicate  that  selective 
breeding  can  develop  strains  of  poultry 
which  lay  eggs  to  meet  the  specification 
for  a  thick-white  and  which  maintain  this 
characteristic  during  the  trip  to  market. 

Coffee  Cans 

The  key-opening  vacuum  can  with  the 
reclosable  lid  is  with  us  again.  This  type 
of  "flat-top"  kept  coffee  fresh  in  prewar 
days,  then  it  left  the  home  front  to  carry 
cartridges  and  signal  flares  to  the  battle 
front.  Many  homemakers  are  glad  to 
find  it  back  on  store  shelves. 

The  Winner 

The  tomato  has  a  clear  claim  to  first 
honors  as  the  most  popular  vegetable 
according  to  results  of  the  sample  survey 
of  1945  Victory  Gardens  by  USDA's  BAE. 
With  the  need  for  garden  production  even 
more  important  this  year  than  last,  the 
Department  anticipates  that  the  'tomato 
will  hold  its  lead  this  season.  In  1945 
Victory  Gardens,  the  survey  showed  that 
the  tomato  was  grown  in  88  percent  of  the 
farm  gardens  and  90  percent  of  the  nonfarm 
gardens. 


Success  Story 

City  boys  and  girls  went  to  the  country 
and  made  good  as  farm  helpers  during  the 
war  emergency.  Now  in  the  famine 
emergency  the  call  has  again  gone  out  for 
a  million  Victory  Farm  Volunteers  from 
towns  and  cities  to  help  grow  and  harvest 
much-needed  food  crops.  There's  still  an 
acute  labor  shortage — so  farmers  in  many 
areas  are  depending  on  volunteer  help  to 
succeed  in  reaching  goals  for  record  food 
production. 

As  during  the  war  years,  young  people 
between  14  and  17  years  of  age  are 
being  recruited  for  the  VFV  through  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  public  schools.  For  in- 
formation about  labor  needs  and  opportu- 
nities, boys  and  girls  are  asked  to  contact 
their  school  principal  or  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent  in  their  community. 


Dollar  A  Pound  Club 

Overweights  in  a  number  of  New  York's 
swank  clubs  are  taking  a  reducing  pledge 
to  save  food  and  lives.  They  vow:  "My 
doctor  says  that  I  may  pledge  myself  for 
the  duration  of  the  world  famine  to  eat  less 
wheat,  fats,  and  oil  products  and  lose  a 
pound  a  week  until  my  weight  becomes 
normal.  I  will  contribute  one  dollar  to 
the  Famine  Emergency  Committee  of  New 
York,  each  week  that  I  fail  to  lose  a  pound. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday  Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.C.     12:15  p.m.  EST 

11:15a.  m.CST 

10:15  a.m.  MST 

9:15  a.  m.  PST 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.    Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Consumer  milestone 


Food  inspection  to  protect  consumers 
from  harmful  or  fraudulent  goods  dates 
back  to  antiquity.  In  eleventh  century 
Merrie  England,  "pepperers"  went 
through  the  shops  detecting  attempts  to 
defraud  the  public  by  such  dodges  as 
watering  precious  spices. 

From  the  early  days  in  this  country 
comes  the  legend  of  an  Indian  tribe,  which 
each  year  set  out  a  guard  to  warn  fisher- 
men to  stay  away  from  the  clamfish  when 
the  water  was  red  from  the  presence  of 
poisonous  plankton.  One  day  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  wanted  to  go  fishing.  He 
disregarded  the  warning  of  the  clam 
"inspector"  and  died  after  feasting  on  the 
fish. 

Such  isolated  and  hit-or-miss  attempts 
to  protect  the  consuming  public  from 
impure  or  misbranded  goods  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  scientifically  organized,  Nation- 
wide inspection  and  enforcement  set-up  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  today. 

This  year  marks  the  fortieth  anniversary 
since  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906  was 
passed,  replacing  the  old  buyer-beware  doc- 
trine with  the  principle  that  the  -public 
welfare  comes  first. 

In  those  early  days,  inspection  was  nec- 
essarily limited.  The  first  inspectors  were 
virtually  sample  collectors  who  went 
about  with  mesh  bags  picking  up  sus- 
pected goods  more  or  less  at  random. 
They  soon  got  rid  of  the  bags  as  being  too 
reminiscent  of  the  housewife's  shopping 
bag  for  comfort  of  a  male  food  inspector 
roaming  about  in  a  man's  world. 


Soon,  too,  the  system  of  random  sampling 
was  replaced  by  new  enforcement  methods 
which  served  to  direct  attention  at  major 
and  continuing  violations.  Today  the 
inspector  who  goes  to  a  plant  to  detect 
violations  is  a  specialist,  with  scientific 
equipment  to  do  the  job.  An  ultra-violet 
light,  for  instance,  quickly  shows  up 
certain  signs  of  filth. 

The  big  drive  is  now  directed  against 
violations  involving  dangerous  food  and 
drugs.  Violations  involving  many  finan- 
cial losses  are  placed  further  down  on  the 
prosecution  priority  list. 

From  the  outset,  the  policy  of  officials 
empowered  with  carrying  out  pure  food 
and  drug  law  enforcement  has  been  to 
cooperate  with  industry  in  raising  stand- 
ards. The  aim  is  to  encourage  corrective 
measures  that  will  avoid  violations  of  the 
law  rather  than  to  rely  entirely  on  puni- 
tive measures. 

Originally,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  law 
was  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Now 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  a 
separate  agency  under  the  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

Research  done  through  the  years  in 
carrying  out  pure  food  and  drug  law  pro- 
visions have  proved  of  great  value  to 
industry  as  well  as  to  consumers.  In  some 
cases,  the  research  developed  techniques 
for  producing  better,  safer  products.  Also, 
by  setting  and  enforcing  standards,  it  has 
built  public  confidence  in  the  food,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics  on  the  market  today.  By 


prosecuting  the  few  companies  that  want 
to  foist  dangerous  and  fraudulent  goods  on 
the  public,  it  has  helped  save  from  ruinous 
competition  the  majority  of  business  men 
who  want  to  operate  honestly. 

That  this  policy  of  working  with  busi- 
ness has  paid  dividends  was  dramatized  at 
the  commemorative  service  held  in  New 
York  on  June  25  to  celebrate  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  of  1906.  Present  at  the 
meeting  to  give  testimonials  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  pioneer  law  and  later  strengthening 
provisions  were  representatives  of  indus- 
tries which  bitterly  fought  the  legislation. 

Forty  years  ago  many  felt  that  legisla- 
tion to  protect  consumers  from  the  danger 
and  waste  involved  in  uncontrolled  pro- 
duction of  foods  and  medicine  would  curb 
free  enterprise. 

Magnitude  of  the  job  facing  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  grown  with 
the  years  since  the  original  food  and  drugs 
act  was  passed.  Our  population  is  much 
greater,  more  people  live  in  cities,  and 
industrialization  has  speeded  up  to  a  point 
that  the  volume  of  food  and  drugs  on  the 
market  has  multiplied  manyfold.  It's  a 
very  different  world  from  the  America  of 
a  few  generations  ago  when  the  typical 
family  produced  the  major  part  of  the 
goods  they  consumed  at  home. 

To  strengthen  weakness  in  the  original 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  to  better  protect 
consumers  under  changed  conditions,  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  of  1938 
was  passed.  The  law  was  designed  to 
protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  people 
who,  in  the  complexities  of  modern  in- 
dustrialism, cannot  protect  themselves. 
It  is  under  this  legislation  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  now  operates. 

Scope  of  the  present-day  job  of  FDA  is 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the 
trade  in  articles  under  its  control  now 
amounts  to  25  billion  dollars  as  compared 
to  a  few  hundred  million  40  years  ago. 
Then  about  100,000  products  were  under 
supervision;  now  the  number  is  about  a 
million. 
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BRIDGE 


~~  from  famine  to  the  future 


A  new  international  food  agency  is 
born  in  Washington  to  mobilize  the 
world  against  famine  and  death. 


•  Washington  in  the  spring,  the  red- 
headed chairman  of  the  British  delegation, 
Dr.  Edith  Summerskill,  remarked,  was  a 
lovely  place  to  hold  an  international  con- 
ference. 

It  was  indeed.  The  trees  were  in  full 
broad  leaf,  and  across  the  street  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  pigeons  in 
Lafayette  Park  were  perched  on  the  head, 
shoulders,  and  hands  of  a  man  who  was 
feeding  them  popcorn  quietlv. 

Inside  the  auditorium  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  the  delegates 
from  22  countries  were  gathered  in  a 
Special  Meeting  on  Urgent  Food  Problems, 
called  by  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  the  mood  was 
less  vernal. 

Throughout  the  world  millions  of 
people  were  at  the  boundary  of  despair 
from  hunger  and  it  was  the  delegates'  job 
to  find  a  remedy. 

Before  a  week  was  out,  they  had  founded 
a  new  organization,  a  new  international 
food  agency,  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Council.  Was  it  a  remedy  for  the 
famine?    Events  will  answer  that. 

The  delegates  had  arrived  with  a  slightly 
different  conception  of  what  to  do. 


Delegates  from  22  nations  met  in  Washington  during  May  to  determine  how  to  bridge  the 
10  million  ton  deficit  between  the  30  million  tons  of  grain  importing  countries  have  to 
export  and  the  20  million  tons  surplus  countries  can  export.  Solution:  A  new  international 
food  agency  for  the  famine  duration,  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council. 
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Dust  storms  and  drought,  glut,  and 
depression  were  soil  and  water  and  nutrient 
to  ideas  that  rooted  in  America  and  flow- 
ered into  TVA,  Crop  Insurance,  Soil  Con- 
servation, and  an  Ever-Normal  Granary. 

Now  the  seeds  are  winged,  and  in  coun- 
tries familiar  to  some  from  school  geogra- 
phies and  to  others  from  soldiering  similar 
ideas  are  germinating. 

Death  and  drought,  typhoons,  tidal 
waves,  and  famine  are  nurturing  these 
New  World  ideas,  and  hungry  people  in 
the  Old  World  are  looking  beyond  their 
rations  of  bread  and  rice  to  a  vision  of  a 
world  to  come. 

However  meager  the  ration,  the  vision 
is  rich  indeed,  a  world  ever-normal  gran- 
ary, which  might  lead  to  an  all-hemi- 
sphere control  of  surpluses,  crop  insurance, 
and  soil  conservation  services  for  farmers 
and  farms  everywhere. 

Visionary?  Yes.  Far-fetched,  Utopian, 
impractical?  No. 

Ask  any  one  of  the  delegates  who 
attended  the  special  meeting. 

It  is  impractical — bordering  on  mad- 
ness— to  permit  500  million  people  in  the 
world,  1  in  every  4,  to  come  to  the  edge 
of  death  in  a  world  famine.  It  is  absurdly 
impractical  to  reward  farmers  with  ruin 
for  producing  abundance. 

The  delegates  who  met  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  auditorium — walls  and  ceil- 
ings hung  with  the  flag  emblems  of  the 
explorers  and  discoverers  of  the  Ameri- 
cas— came  as  spokesmen  for  the  farmers 
and  hungry  of  the  world. 

Just  arrived  by  plane  from  countries 
where  children  die  along  the  roads  of 
hunger,  the  rolls,  the  jellies,  the  meats, 
the  pastries,  the  milk,  and  the  ice  cream 
these  men  saw  at  breakfast  and  lunch  and 
dinner  in  their  Washington  hotels  could 
not  help  but  find  expression  in  what  they 
had  to  say. 

The  Indian  delegate  wondered  if  it  were 
not  possible  for  the  nonvegetarian  world 
to  be  somewhat  less  nonvegetarian  and 
thus,  by  saving  feed  that  would  be  fed  to 
animals,  enable  more  to  be  fed  to  human 
beings. 

Each  glass  of  beer,  the  French  delegate 
said,  uses  grain  that  could  lengthen  a 
hungry  person's  life  one  hour. 

If  200  million  chickens  and  50  million 
hogs  were  slaughtered  immediately,  the 
Danish  delegate  said,  the  world  food  crisis 
would  be  over. 

But  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  the  gaunt,  white- 
haired,  Scotch  nutrition  scientist  who  is 


Sir  John  Orr,  FAO  head,  got  the  job  of 
planning  a  permanent  world  food  agency. 


Director  General  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  had 
not  called  the  Special  Meeting  on  Urgent 
Food  Problems  for  the  delegates  of  22  na- 
tions to  see  what  Americans  were  eating. 
They  had  not  been  convoked  even  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  unveiling  a  dream  of  a 
world  to  come. 

They  had  a  specific  job  to  do.  The 
world-wide  famine,  he  knew  from  a  careful 
appraisal  of  the  world  food  situation 
would  not  end  in  90  days  or  twice  90.  By 
harvesttime  of  1948  there  will  be  enough 
cereals  to  prevent  people  from  dying,  but 
for  years  to  come  after  that  a  shortage  of 
the  animal  products  essential  for  health 
will  persist,  so  that  even  after  the  famine 
passes  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
world  gets  back  to  the  prewar  level  of 
nutrition,  which  itself  was  far  from 
satisfactory. 

Yet,  until  this  conference  had  been  called 
and  had  completed  its  work,  there  was  no 
international  organization  with  the  power 
to  deal  with  famine  problems,  authorized 
to  continue  activities  even  for  the  period 
of  the  present  famine  crisis. 

UNRRA,  which  by  its  charter  can  only 
operate  in  countries  devastated  by  the 
war,  comes  to  a  legal  end,  unless  the 
nations  of  the  world  act  to  prolong  its 
life,  on  December  31,  1946,  in  Europe  and 
on  March  31,  1947,  in  Asia. 

When  the  conference  opened,  the  only 
international  agency  able  to  make  food 
allocations  to  needy  areas  was  the  Com- 
bined Food  Board,  an  agency  operated  by 


the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Can- 
ada, with  informal  representation  from  17 
other  countries.  This  agency  was  operat- 
ing on  a  temporary  renewal  until  the  end 
of  this  year. 

International-relief  machinery  compe- 
tent to  make  the  arrangements  for  allocat- 
ing and  shipping  food,  feed,  seed,  machin- 
ery, and  fertilizer  to  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  is  difficult  to  organize  and  slow 
to  roll. 

Called  to  find  practical  answers  to  the 
emergency  made  by  famine  and  scarcity, 
the  delegates,  in  a  week  of  work,  produced 
what  Sir  John  called  a  set  of  economically 
sound  and  politically  wise  expedients. 

First  expedient  was  an  International 
Emergency  Food  Council,  with  an  initial 
membership  of  the  3  Combined  Food 
Board  nations,  plus  all  the  others  that 
were  represented  on  the  Board's  advisory 
committees,  18  nations  in  all,  including 
the  Soviet  Union.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  other  nations  with  important 
interests  in  the  international  trade  of  food 
to  affiliate  later. 

The  word  "emergency"  in  the  title  of 
the  new  international  agency  refers  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  temporary  and  will  cease  to 
exist  either  on  December  31,  1947,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  shortage  of  essential 
foodstuffs. 

A  true  international  agency,  the  new 
world  food  administration  will  have  a 
truly  international  technical  staff,  and 
will  allocate  food,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  machinery  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  farm  machin- 
ery will  be  distributed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple except  that  an  additional  considera- 
tion will  weigh  in  the  allotments:  Where 
will  the  allocation  of  these  supplies  and 
machinery  yield  the  greatest  production 
of  food? 

Within  one  country  one  way  to  get  a 
job  like  that  done  would  be  to  pass  a  law 
creating  an  agency  with  funds,  enforce- 
ment personnel,  the  right  to  appeal  to 
courts  to  punish  violators,  and  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  a  government  admin- 
istration with  legal  responsibility. 

But  there  is  no  world  government  with 
the  power  to  compel  individual  govern- 
ments to  do  something  or  to  refrain  from 
doing  something. 

International  agencies  must  work  mostly 
without  benefit  of  police,  of  courts,  of 
laws,  or  of  congressional  appropriations. 

The  new  international  board  has  no 
money  and  no  power.   It  begins  operation, 
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Delegates  to  the  special  meeting  predicted  that  the  grain  crisis  will  end  with  the  1947 
harvests  but  years  will  elapse  before  people  eat  again  as  well  before  the  war. 


began  in  fact  within  3  weeks  after  the 
special  meeting  blueprinted  it,  with  an 
agreement  by  each  participating  nation 
that  it  will  abide  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  board. 

Instead  of  laws  to  enforce,  it  has  a  set 
of  conservation  recommendations  and  food 
expansion  principles  drafted  by  the  special 
meeting  to  guide  it. 

Lacking  the  methods  of  compulsions  a 
world  government  might  have,  it  must 
depend  upon  accurate  information  to  en- 
able it  to  reach  decisions  that  nations 
recognize  as  just,  and  upon  world  public 
opinion  to  back  it  up. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the  Spe- 
cial Meeting  on  Urgent  Food  Problems 
designed  and  unveiled  something  new 
under  the  sun:  A  brand  new  world  food 
Research  and  Information  Service.  Orig- 
inally described  as  a  world  food  intelli- 
gence service,  the  new  international  bureau 
had  its  name  changed  because  some  dele- 
gates to  the  special  meeting  objected  to  a 
title  that  smacked  of  secret-service  opera- 
tions. 

Each  participating  nation  will  supply 
published  and  unpublished  details  of  its 
food  situation  to  the  research  agency, 
which  will  operate  permanently,  not  tem- 
porarily, as  a  part  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  The 
research  agency  will  analyze  the  data  sub- 
mitted, interpret  it,  in  some  cases  check 
it  by  investigations  of  its  own,  and  then 
issue  up-to-the-minute  reports,  surveys, 
and  recommendations  at  least  quarterly 
beginning  in  September  of  this  year. 

With  this  agency  serving  as  a  world  food 
observation  post,  warnings  of  famines  and 
gluts  will  be  published  long  enough  in 
advance  of  the  event  for  the  nations  to 
deal  with  them  intelligently  and  deci- 
sively— if  the  nations  want  to. 

W  ith  this  information  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Council  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  its  member  nations  with 
respect  to  rationing,  diet  levels,  agricul- 
tural and  price  policy,  and  the  allocation 
of  food. 

Then  it  will  be  up  to  the  member  nations 
to  put  into  practice  the  recommendations 
needed  to  carry  the  world  through  the 
famine  crisis.  If  they  fail  to  carry  out 
the  commitment  to  cooperate  with  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Council, 
reports  from  the  Research  and  Information 
Service  and  from  other  sources  will  indi- 
cate that,  too,  and  the  facts  will  be  made 
public. 


This  is  not  the  World  Surplus  Commodi- 
ties Corporation  which  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  UNRRA,  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  urged 
on  the  special  meeting.  Nor  is  it  the 
Ever-Normal  Granary  the  Belgian  delegate 
spoke  of  so  feelingly,  nor  any  of  the  other 
permanent  international  food  agencies  the 
Czechs,  the  French,  the  Hollanders,  or  the 
Latin  Americans  wanted  to  establish  im- 
mediately. 

It  is  a  beginning,  an  attempt  to  bridge 
the  deficit  gap  of  10  million  tons  of  cereal 
grains  which  mean  life  or  death  to  500 
million  people.  It  is  also  an  attempt  to 
bridge  the  time  between  two  eras  in  world 
history,  between  the  time  of  presently 
operating  individualist  sovereign  nations 
and  the  time  that  may  come  when  these 
nations  cooperate  effectively  to  achieve  the 
one  freedom  without  which  the  other  three 
cannot  exist — freedom  from  want. 

Many  of  the  delegates  were  disappointed 
that  no  permanent  world  agency  was  es- 
tablished. Some  wondered  audibly  why 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  FAO  itself,  could  not  under- 
take the  job. 

Two  important  reasons  explain  why. 
FAO  was  organized  last  October  in  Quebec 
as  an  international  research,  information, 
and  coordinating  agency  without  execu- 
tive powers.  It  cannot  spend  money  for 
relief,  or  buy  food  or  charter  ships  even 
if  it  had  the  money.  It  promotes  plans 
for  a  better  international  food  policy;  it 
conducts    surveys,    publishes  statistics, 


writes  reports,  makes  suggestions,  spon- 
sors the  exchange  of  scientific  information, 
points  to  malnutrition,  warns  against  soil 
erosion;  it  studies,  reports,  informs,  co- 
ordinates; but  it  is  not  an  executive  agency. 

Time  was  the  second  reason.  What  had 
to  be  done  had  to  be  done  quickly,  and  it 
was.  The  new  world  council  rose  from 
blue  print  to  actuality  in  less  than  a  month. 

But  the  delegates  did  not  lay  aside  alto- 
gether the  dreams  they  brought  to  the 
meeting  of  a  permanent  world  food  agency. 

FAO  itself  was  instructed  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  a  world  food  agency,  which  would 
accomplish  all  the  objectives  that  lead  to 
a  famine — a  free  universe  and  a  world  of 
farmers  without  fear  of  surpluses.  This 
plan  it  is  to  present  to  its  next  general 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Copen- 
hagen beginning  September  2,  1946. 

And  since  UNRRA  has  a  job  assigned  to 
it  which  bears  importantly  on  the  shape  of 
the  world  to  come — rehabilitation — and 
since  UNRRA  will  cease  to  exist,  presum- 
ably on  March  31,  1947,  FAO  was  in- 
structed to  begin  cooperating  with  UNRRA 
in  its  rehabilitation  program  so  that  neces- 
sary parts  of  this  work  could  continue  after 
UNRRA  goes  out  of  existence. 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  International 
Emergency  Food  Council  will  allocate 
food  and  farm  supplies  while  it,  UNRRA, 
FAO,  other  international  organizations, 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  people 
of  the  world  combat  famine. 
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•  These  are  the  days  that  try  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  America' s  veteran  kitchen  campaigners . 
Shortages  of  many  food  standby s  sqtiarely  face 
the  cooks  of  the  Nation  with  a  neat  food  strategy 
problem:  How  best  to  make  out,  using  the  foods 
they  can  get,  most  particularly  those  that  are 
plentiful  or  relatively  so. 

This  puts  the  spotlight  on  recipes — new  ways 
to  use  plentiful  foods — tricks  for  substituting 
items  that  are  in  good  supply  for  those  that  are 
scarce. 

Potatoes  are  plentiful.  Cereals  are  not.  So 
recipes  substituting  potatoes  for  flour  are  in 
order.    A  few  potato  recipes  follow: 

Potato  Pancakes 

Grate  2  cups  of  raw  potatoes  and  put 
immediately  into  %  cup  of  milk.  Add  1 
egg  slightly  beaten,  2  tablespoons  flour, 

1  teaspoon  salt,  and,  if  desired,  1  table- 
spoon finely  chopped  onion.  Drop  from 
a  tablespoon  onto  a  greased  pan.  Cook 
until  well  browned  and  crisp  on  both 
sides.  Serve  hot.  (Recipe  for  5  or  6 
persons.) 

Shepherd  Pie 

For  a  pie  to  serve  6  people,  allow  about 

2  cups  of  seasoned  mashed  potato.    Fill  a 


baking  dish  about  two-thirds  full  of  hot 
meat  stew  (if  too  full  it  will  boil  over). 
Cover  the  stew  with  mashed  potato,  leav- 
ing a  few  openings  for  steam  to  escape. 
Place  in  a  hot  oven  (400°  F.)  for  about 
25  minutes  until  the  crust  browns  lightly. 

Eggs  Baked  in  Potato  Cups 

Shape  seasoned  mashed  potato  into  balls, 
using  about  %  cup  for  each  ball.  Place 
balls  on  a  greased  baking  sheet.  With  a 
spoon,  press  center  of  ball  to  form  into  cup 
shape.  Drop  an  egg  into  each  cup.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven 
(325°  F.)  for  20  minutes,  or  until  egg  is  as 
firm  as  desired. 

Potato  Stuffing  for  Chicken 

Ingredients:  2  cups  unseasoned  mashed 
potato;  1  cup  stale  bread  crumbs;  1  egg, 
beaten;  1  tablespoon  finely  minced  onion; 
Yi  cup  fat,  melted;  1  teaspoon  salt;  }i 
teaspoon  pepper;  1  teaspoon  sage. 

Combine  and  pile  lightly  into  the  bird. 

This  stuffing  can  also  be  used  in  meat  roasts, 
but  the  outlook  is  that  poultry,  particularly 
turkey,  will  be  in  relatively  better  supply  this 
month  than  will  meat.     Large  stocks  of  big 


turkeys  were  put  in  storage  earlier  this  year  and 
the  new  crop  of  turkeys  is  due  to  be  arriving  on 
the  market  now  in  advance  of  the  usual  schedule, 
oiving  to  the  fact  that  poultry  raisers  started 
their  turkeys  ahead  of  usual  in  expectation  of 
large  military  orders. 

In  case  you're  interested  in  more  potato 
recipes,  you  can  get  them  free  by  writing  the 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  Pota- 
toes in  Popular  Ways,  AW  1-85- 

Meats  will  continue  scarce  but  the  prospect 
is  for  a  record  catch  of  fish.  Good  fish  can  be 
ruined  in  the  cooking,  so  it  behooves  the  house- 
wife to  do  a  little  research  on  recipes  to  make 
her  family  eat  their  fish  and  ask  for  more. 

Since  it  s  important  to  conserve  cooking  fats 
in  these  days  of  world  shortages,  recipes  for 
broiling,  steaming,  or  boiling  are  recommended 
in  preference  to  those  for  frying. 

Boiling  is  actually  the  wrong  word  for  it — as 
fish  should  be  simmered,  never  boiled. 

Simmered  Fish 

Lean  fish  are  preferred  for  cooking  in 
water  or  steam,  because  the  flesh  has  less 
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tendency  to  fall  apart  than  does  fat  fish. 
Putting  the  fish  in  a  wire  basket  or  a  per- 
forated pan  or  wrapping  it  in  cheesecloth 
further  serves  to  protect  it  from  breaking. 
Simmered  fish  may  be  improved  in  flavor 
by  cooking  in  any  of  the  following  liquids: 

Plain  salted  water — to  each  quart  of 
water  add  1%  tablespoons  salt. 

Acid  water — to  each  quart  of  water  add 
\Yi  tablespoons  salt  and  3  tablespoons 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar. 

Court  bouillon — cook  %  cup  each  of 
chopped  carrots,  onion,  and  celery  with  2 
tablespoons  fat  for  5  minutes;  add  2  sprigs 


"boiling"  and  steaming  as  easy,  quick, 
economical  methods  of  preparing  fish  for 
use  at  two  meals. 
Jellied  Fish  Salad 

Ingredients:  2  cups  fish  flakes;  1  table- 
spoon gelatin;  %  cup  cold  water;  2  eggs; 
%  teaspoon  salt;  %  cup  minced  celery;  1  tea- 
spoon minced  onion;  )\  cup  vinegar;  )'\  cup 
water. 

Chop  the  fish  finely.  Soften  the  gelatin 
in  cold  water.  Beat  the  eggs,  add  the 
salt,  celery,  onion,  vinegar,  and  water, 
and  cook  over  boiling  water  until  thick- 
ened.   Add  the  softened  gelatin  and  stir 


and  flake  the  flesh.  Heat  water  and  add 
bagoong,  straining  to  remove  bone.  Add 
salt,  tomato,  and  extracted  bagoong  to 
the  fish.  Cook  3  minutes,  stirring  once  or 
twice.  Add  beans,  cover,  and  simmer  until 
pods  arc  tender. 

this  is  the  beginning  of  the  season  when  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  beef  coining  to  market  is 
Utility  beef,  which  is  best  adapted  to  slow 
cooking  in  pot  roasts  and  stews  or  meat  loaf. 
This  last,  incidentally,  has  the  added  advan- 
tage of  stretching  the  meat  with  Idler. 

When  meat  is  scarce,  variety  meats  such  as 
kidney  or  brains  are  usually  easier  to  get  than 


A  hungry  world  looks  to  America  for  help.  If  you  eat  wisely  guests  at  your  table.  Cooks  can  serve  tasty,  nutritious  meals 
but  not  too  well,  these  hungry  of  many  lands  will  be  unseen     and  save  scarce  foods  by  using  plentiful  foods  intelligently. 


parsley,  6  whole  black  peppers,  2  cloves, 
%  bay  leaf,  1  tablespoon  salt,  2  tablespoons 
vinegar,  and  2  quarts  water;  bring  to  the 
boiling  point  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes 
and  strain. 
Plain  "Boiled"  Fish 

Three  pounds  of  fillets  or  steaks,  or  4 
pounds  whole  fish  (preferably  lean  fish); 
3  tablespoons  salt  in  2  quarts  simmering 
water. 

Place  one  layer  of  fish  cut  into  suitable 
pieces  for  serving  in  a  basket  or  perforated 
pan.  Lower  the  basket  into  the  simmer- 
ing, salted  water.  Cook  about  20  minutes 
or  until  tender;  remove  and  drain.  Serve 
hot  with  a  rich,  bright-colored  sauce. 
Steamed  Fish 

Use  the  same  quantities  as  for  boiled 
fish.  Cut  into  serving  pieces;  salt  on  both 
sides  and  let  stand  for  10  minutes  to  absorb 
the  salt.  Place  the  fish,  one  layer  deep, 
in  a  well-oiled  steamer  and  cook  about 
20  minutes  or  until  tender.  Serve  hot 
with  a  seasoned  butter  dressing  or  with 
tomato  or  egg  sauce. 

Left-over  "boiled"  or  steamed  fish  may 
be  broken  into  flakes  and  used  in  a  number 
of  tasty  dishes.    In  fact,  many  cooks  use 


until  it  has  dissolved;  then  add  the  fish. 
Pour  into  dampened  molds,  let  stand  in  a 
cold  place  until  firmly  set,  turn  out  on 
crisp  lettuce. 

For  people  who  like  to  experiment  with 
exotic  foreign  cookery,  a  recent  publica- 
tion by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  Foods 
Used  by  Filipinos  in  Hawaii,  makes  inter- 
esting reading.    One  of  the  recipes  follows: 

Beans  With  Fish 

Ingredients:  1  pound  parda  (hyacinth 
beans)  or  other  beans;  ){  tablespoon  fat; 
Yi  pound  fish;  ^  cup  water;  2  tablespoons 
bagoong;  %  teaspoon  salt;  1  large  tomato, 
sliced. 

Any  type  of  bean  or  a  combination  of 
several  may  be  used  in  this  recipe.  The 
pods  need  not  be  opened,  but  the  beans 
should  be  cut  into  1-inch  lengths. 

In  case  you've  never  met  bagoong,  it's 
a  condiment  made  from  fermented  small 
fish.  Some  varieties  are  seasoned  with 
chili  peppers  or  other  flavorings.  The  ad- 
venturous cook  may  substitute  some  of 
these. 

String  the  beans  and  open  the  pods. 
Heat  fat  and  fry  the  fish.    Remove  bones 


other  cuts  because  there  is  less  demand  for  them. 

Kidney  Stew 

Ingredients:  1  beef  kidney;  1  cup  diced 
potato;  1  small  onion  sliced;  %  teaspoon 
salt;  1  tablespoon  flour;  1  tablespoon 
melted  butter  or  other  fat;  1  egg  yolk, 
chopped  parsley;  few  drops  tobasco  sauce; 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Wash  the  kidney  well,  and  remove  the 
skin  and  most  of  the  fat.  Cover  with  cold 
water,  heat  slowly  to  the  boiling  point, 
discard  the  water  and  repeat  the  process 
until  there  is  no  strong  odor  and  no  scum 
on  the  water.  Then  add  about  1  quart  of 
fresh  water  and  simmer  the  kidney  until 
tender.  Remove  the  kidney  and  cut  into 
small  pieces.  If  the  broth  is  mild,  reserve 
it  to  cook  the  potato  and  onion  in;  other- 
wise, cook  them  in  water.  Then  add  the 
kidney  and  the  salt.  Thicken  with  the 
blended  flour  and  fat,  and  cook  for  a  few 
minutes  longer.  Stir  some  of  the  stew  into 
the  beaten  egg  yolk,  mix  all  together  and 
add  the  parsley,  tabasco  sauce,  and  lemon 
juice.  The  heat  of  the  stew  will  cook  the 
egg  sufficiently.    Serve  at  once. 

Eggs,  incidentally,  are  good  protein  food  that 
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are  expected  to  be  in  relatively  good  supply  in 
most  sections  of  the  country  this  month.  Not 
only  do  they  serve  to  provide  protein  for  the  diet 
but  also  they  may  be  used  as  binder  or  for 
thickening  in  place  of  flour  or  cornstarch. 

For  example,  a  clear,  slightly  thick 
gravy  for  chicken  stew  may  be  made  by 
adding  a  little  of  the  hot  chicken  broth  to 
well-beaten  eggs  and  then  stirring  the  mix- 
ture into  the  rest  of  the  hot  broth.  Never 
hold  the  gravy  over  direct  heat  after  the 
eggs  are  added. 

Eggs  also  can  be  used  Chinese  fashion 
to  make  a  sort  of  flourless  noodle  to  give 
"body"  to  soups.  Just  before  the  soup  is 
ready  to  serve  and  while  it  is  still  simmer- 
ing, gradually  pour  in  a  beaten  egg.  The 
egg  cooks  in  yellow  strands  immediately 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot  soup. 
Serve  at  once. 

The  following  recipe  for  corn  pudding 
illustrates  the  principle  of  the  vegetable 
custard  which  may  be  applied  to  cooking 
snap  beans,  peas,  or  limas.  Frequent 
choice  of  these  seed-type  vegetables  is 
recommended  to  assure  vitamin-safe  diets. 

Corn  Pudding 

Ingredients:  3  eggs;  2  cups  fresh  or 
canned  corn  or  dried  corn  soaked  and 
cooked;  2  tablespoons  melted  butter;  1 
teaspoon  salt;  pepper;  2  cups  milk. 

Beat  the  eggs,  add  all  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  more  salt  if  necessary.  Pour 
into  a  greased  baking  dish,  place  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°  F.)  for  about  1  hour,  or  until  set  in 
the  center.  Corn  canned  Maine  style — that 
is,  with  the  grain  scored  and  the  pulp 
scraped  out — is  especially  good  for  use  in 
this  kind  of  a  dish. 

All  the  way  from  soup  to  nuts  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  ringing  in  plentiful  food  items  in- 
stead of  scarce  ones.  A  hearty  potato  and  oat- 
meal soup,  for  instance,  is  practically  a  supper 
in  itself — certainly  substantial  enough  not  to 
require  a  cracker  or  bread  accompaniment. 

Potato  Soup  With  Oatmeal 

Ingredients:  4  cups  meat  broth;  2  cups 
diced  potatoes;  }i  cup  sliced  onions;  1  cup 
sliced  carrots;  cup  chopped  celery;  % 
cup  rolled  oats;  %  to  1  cup  cooked  toma- 
toes; salt  and  pepper. 

Add  to  the  meat  broth  the  potatoes, 
onion,  carrots,  and  celery.  Bring  to  the 
boiling  point.  Gradually  stir  in  the  rolled 
oats.  Simmer  20  minutes  or  until  the 
vegetables. are  tender.  Add  the  tomatoes. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Heat  and 
serve. 


Another  way  in  which  oatmeal  may  be 
used  to  save  flour  is  to  substitute  it  for 
bread  crumbs  in  making  meat  loaf. 

Rolled  Oats  Meat  Loaf 

Ingredients:  1  cup  rolled  oats;  2  cups 
water;  1%  pounds  ground  beef;  }A  pound 
ground  pork;  2  tablespoons  chopped  onion; 
2^2  teaspoons  salt;  Y%  teaspoon  pepper;  % 
teaspoon  celery  seed,  if  desired. 

Cook  the  rolled  oats  in  the  usual  way 
in  the  2  cups  of  water.  Mix  all  the  ingre- 
dients.   Form  into  a  loaf  and  place  on  a 


piece  of  heavy  paper  in  a  rack  in  an  open 
roasting  pan.  Bake  about  10  minutes  in 
a  hot  oven.  Then  reduce  the  temperature 
to  moderate  and  continue  to  cook  for  1% 
hours.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  This  recipe  is 
sufficient  to  serve  6  people. 

When  it  comes  to  garden  salads,  housewives 
can  go  all  out  on  these,  serene  in  the  knowledge 
that  not  only  do  they  provide  a  tasty  summer 
dish  but  also  supply  important  food  elements 
in  which  many  diets  are  deficient.  And  inci- 
dentally they  make  good  use  of  abundant 
perishables. 

Salad  brings  us  back  to  the  problem  of  saving 
fats,  however.  Two  ways  to  do  this  are:  Use 
sour  cream  dressing  or  a  cooked  dressing,  both 
of  which  require  less  fats  than  ordinary  mayon- 
naise or  French  dressing.  Then,  of  course, 
there' s  no  law  against  eating  your  crisp  garden 
greens  just  as  they  grow,  with  only  a  bit  of  salt 
or  salt  and  vinegar  added.  Some  people,  not  just 
reducing  damsels,  really  prefer  their  salad  that 
way.  In  point  of  fact,  the  word  salad  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  for  salt. 

Cooked  Salad  Dressing 

Beat  together  1  or  2  eggs  and  3  table- 
spoons vinegar  until  smooth.  Add  the 
other  ingredients—  %  cup  milk,  1  table- 


spoon table  fat,  }i  teaspoon  mustard  and  a 
dash  of  paprika,  and  !s  teaspoon  celery  seed 
if  desired.  Cook  over  hot  water,  stirring 
constantly  until  the  mixture  has  just 
thickened  (about  as  thick  as  heavy  cream). 
This  makes  %  cup. 

For  the  vegetables  to  harmonise  in  a  salad 
symphony,  cooks  will  be  guided  by  their  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  by  what  particular  vegetables 
are  ripening  in  their  gardens  or  are  plentiful  in 
local  markets.  Among  the  vegetables  likely  to 
be  in  good  supply  this  month  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  are:  Tomatoes,  snap  beans,  limas, 


sweet  corn,  squash,  beets,  lettuce.  Some  salad 
favorites  in  season  this  month  are  avocados 
from  Cuba,  romaine,  water  cress,  and  green 
peppers.  All  in  all,  these  are  the  makings  of 
quite  a  luscious  salad  bowl,  not  to  mention  a 
tasty  vegetable  plate. 

Nor  are  fruits  lacking  for  fresh  fruit  dessert 
or  fruit  salad,  as  you  will.  It's  peach  season 
in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Also  California 
grapes  are  coming  on  the  market,  while  Bartlett 
pears  reach  their  peak  from  August  to  October. 
Also  this  year  s  record  acreage  of  watermelons 
should  continue  to  yield  bountiful  supplies 
during  August  and  canteloup  should  be  plenti- 
ful too. 

A  good  dressing  for  fruit  salad  (or  for 
vegetables  too)  can  be  made  from  sour 
cream . 

Sour  Cream  Dressing 

Whip  '.j  cup  sour  cream,  then  gradually 
stir  in  the  following  mixture — 1  table- 
spoon sugar;  %  teaspoon  salt;  a  little  pep- 
per; 1  tablespoon  lemon  juice;  and  2  table- 
spoons vinegar.  To  whip  sour  cream 
smooth  and  somewhat  stiff,  keep  it  cold. 
Setting  the  bowl  in  another  bowl  of 
crushed  ice  helps.  Avoid  overheating  be- 
cause the  cream  will  churn  and  turn  to 
butter.    This  dressing  requires  no  cooking. 
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It  can  happen — to  you 


•  Let's  consider  a  few  statistics.  They 
are  not  cold  figures — they  are  figures  on 
our  past  accident  records  in  this  country. 
They  are  figures  that  make  a  yardstick  by 
which  we  can  determine  the  accidents  that 
will  happen  to  us  in  the  coming  year  unless 
more  simple  care  is  taken.  They  are  brutal 
figures — figures  that  can  be  translated  into 
pain,  torn  flesh,  crippled  bodies,  and 
death.  The  tragic  part  of  them  is  that 
they  were  compiled  from  an  accumulation 
of  simple  acts.  The  hopeful  part  is  that 
they  can  be  reduced  in  number  by  acts 
equally  simple. 

In  1944,  95,000  people  met  their  death 
by  accident.  And  9,800,000  suffered  dis- 
abling injuries.  Of  these  injuries,  340,000 
resulted  in  permanent  disabilities  ranging 
from  a  finger  amputation  to  complete 
crippling.  These  accidents  were  no  re- 
specters of  place.  They  happened  when 
someone  got  careless  on  a  tractor  in  the 
fields,  because  of  horseplay  in  a  machine 
shop,  because  drivers  and  pedestrians  let 
their  mind  get  off  the  highways,  and 
because  careless  people  around  the  house 
left  buckets  on  the  stairs,  or  slipped  on  the 
soap  in  the  bathtub,  or  did  some  other 
foolish  avoidable  thing. 

On  the  Road 

Now,  more  figures.  Let's  break  down 
the  number  of  highway  accidents  we  will 
be  in  for,  as  based  upon  the  present  traffic 
accident  rate — and,  remember,  they  are 
very  personal  figures.  In  fact,  the 
President's  Highway  Safety  Conference, 
which  was  held  last  May,  pointed  out 
that  at  the  rate  we  are  going  38,000  people 
will  be  killed  and  1,300,000  injured  before 
New  Year's  Day  1947,  and  that  the  toll 
will  mean  that  scarcely  any  individual  in 
the  United  States  will  escape  the  tragedy 
of  having  one  or  more  of  his  relatives, 
friends,  or  associates  killed  or  injured  in  a 
traffic  accident.  This  toll  is  comparable 
to  having  the  entire  population  of  one  of 
our  large  cities  maimed,  suffering  pain, 
and  meeting  sudden  death. 

If  the  figures  still  sound  big  and  distant, 
let's  just  take  three  people  out  of  the 
1,300,000— a  couple  in  early  middle  age. 
In  10  days  they  are  going  to  celebrate  their 
twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary— and 
with  them  is  their  daughter,  just  finished 


school  with  a  delayed  graduation  from  the 
university  after  service  in  the  Waves. 
They  have  taken  off  from  their  pleasant 
midwestern  home  for  a  double  celebra- 
tion— the  father  and  mother's  twenty-fifth 
wedding  anniversary  will  fall  on  the  same 
day  that  their  daughter  will  meet  and 
marry  in  San  Diego  a  young  lieutenant  still 
on  terminal  leave. 

There  is  no  hurry.  They  have  plenty  of 
time  to  make  the  drive  to  the  coast.  They 
are  speeding  over  a  wide  prairie  highway 
their  second  day  out.  The  highway  is 
covered  with  dust,  a  light  shower  falls, 
just  enough  to  grease  the  concrete.  The 
father,  at  the  wheel,  comments,  "It's  a 
little  slippery,"  but  slips  along  at  60.  He 
hasn't  been  used  to  such  a  fast  pace  since 
before  the  war.  An  eager  weaver,  who 
likes  to  cut  around  at  70,  sounds  his  horn. 
Father  becomes  nervous  only  a  fraction  of 
a  second,  steers  a  little  farther  to  the  right, 
off  the  highway.  A  concrete  culvert  looms 
ahead.  When  the  first  car  stopped  for 
them,  father,  who  crawled  to  his  wife, 
was  holding  her  lifeless  head  in  his  lap. 
He  never  walked  again.  The  daughter  was 
removed  from  the  wreckage  and  buried 
with  her  mother. 

Just   another   avoidable   accident.  A 


weaver  and  bobber — who  just  can't  resist 
dashing  about,  in,  and  around  cars,  bang- 
ing bumpers,  forcing  others  into  ditches 
and  trees,  and  giving  other  drivers  the 
jitters — was  one  cause  of  the  accident. 
And  father  could  have  slowed  down  too, 
considering  his  age  and  no  recent  experi- 
ence in  driving.  But  that's  how  accidents 
happen. 

A  review  of  thousands  of  highway  acci- 
dents reduces  practically  every  immediate 
cause  to  one — failure  to  conform  driving  prac- 
tices to  driving  conditions.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  causes  of  highway  accidents 
could  be  analyzed  to  show  that  somewhere, 
sometime,  in  the  brief  period  before  the 
accident  actually  happened,  one  or  both 
of  the  persons  involved  had  miscalculated, 
with  the  result  that  driving  care  was  out 
of  tune  with  driving  conditions.  Driving 
conditions  add  up  to  three  things — the 
condition  of  the  car,  the  condition  of  the 
driver,  and  the  condition  of  the  highway. 
If  any  of  these  vary  singly  or  in  com- 
bination, an  adjustment  in  driving  care  is 
necessary.  Failure  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment means  immediate  exposure  to  acci- 
dents. The  National  Safety  Council  breaks 
the  immediate  cause  of  accidents  down  to 
these  three  conditions  in  the  following 
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Home  accidents  brought  death  suddenly 
but  needlessly  to  32,000  families  in  1944. 

order  of  the  chief  reasons  for  accidents: 
Unsafe  Pedestrian    Condition  of  Highway 
Acts 

Drinking  Drivers  Condition  of  Driver 
Bodily  Defects  Condition  of  Driver 
Age  of  Driver  Condition  of  Driver 
Bicyclists  Condition  of  Highway 

Unsafe  Vehicles  Condition  of  Car 
Highway  Defects  Condition  of  Highway 
Although  the  final  responsibility  is  upon 
the  driver,  much  can  be  done  to  protect  the 
highways  by  more  comprehensive  laws 
and  ordinances.  The  recent  conference 
called  by  the  President  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  uniformity  in  State  and  local 
traffic  laws  and  regulations,  and  recom- 
mends the  adoption  by  all  States  and 
municipalities  of  a  uniform  vehicle  code 
and  traffic  ordinances  as  well  as  a  reason- 
able and  uniform  enforcement  of  the  laws 
as  a  help  to  safe  driving. 

Death  at  Home 

Now  back  to  the  big  figures  again.  One 
does  not  need  to  go  ploughing  through  a 
stormy  night  in  a  motor  car  to  do  the  care- 
less act  that  invites  accidental  death  and 
injury.  In  1944  accidents  right  in  the  home 
totaled  4,800,000.  Of  these,  130,000  in- 
volved some  permanent  disability,  and 
32,000  people  met  their  death  under  the 
security  of  their  roof  or  in  their  own  back- 
yards. 

These  home  accidents  are  strictly  private 
affairs  within  the  family  circle  itself. 
There  are  no  laws  or  traffic  police  there. 
The  only  law  is  within  each  individual 
who  can  say  "be  safe,  or  else."  Failure 


Survey  your  home  for  accident  hazards, 
your  family  is  not  safe  if  you  are  careless. 

to  be  safe  exacts  its  immediate  penalty 
without  benefit  of  the  courts,  but  takes 
it  in  the  toll  of  injury  and  death. 

The  type  of  accidents  leading  the  causes 
of  accidental  death  in  the  home  was  falls; 
15,800  people  fell  to  their  death  at  home. 
This  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  all 
home  fatalities.  Deaths  due  to  burns,  ex- 
plosions, and  conflagrations  numbered 
6,200.  Gas  killed  1,300.  Mechanical  suf- 
focation (mostly  children  under  5  years  of 
age  smothered  by  bedclothes)  accounted 
for  1,400. 

To  bring  these  several  millions  down  to 
a  few  personal  cases.  Take  the  blond  and 
laughing  4-year-old  little  girl,  who  darted 
into  the  kitchen  where  her  mother  was 
putting  clothes  through  the  electric  wring- 
er. The  child  stood,  wide-eyed,  watching 
the  operation.  Then  in  a  flash,  as  her 
mother  reversed  the  wringer,  her  hand 
darted  up  to  the  dripping  garment  which 
was  disappearing  back  into  the  tub.  Her 
scream  was  too  late  to  avoid  her  having  a 

o 

mutilated  hand  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

And  the  housewife  whose  husband  re- 
turned from  work  to  find  her  dead  on  the 
kitchen  floor,  her  neck  broken.  All  she 
had  done  was  to  climb  up  on  a  radiator, 
steadying  herself  on  a  rickety  shelf  while 
she  attempted  to  adjust  a  high  curtain 
rod.    And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

There  are  some  general  rules  for  safety 
in  the  home,  but  before  any  of  them  can  be 
made  fully  operative  one  fundamental 
point  must  be  well  understood:  You  and 
every  member  of  your  family  must  be 
completely  aware  of  the  danger  of  acci- 


Death  also  takes  a  harvest  on  the  farm,  in 
1  945  about  1  6,000  people  died  needlessly. 

dents,  have  judgment  and  foresight,  and 
be  interested  in  every  project  that  will 
make  the  home  safer. 

Home  accidents  occur  because  there  is 
lack  of  interest  in  preventing  accidents. 
If  such  accidents  are  to  be  prevented,  this 
interest  cannot  be  a  sporadic  one  induced 
by  accident-prevention  campaigns  or  fear 
resulting  from  recent  accidents.  It  must 
be  a  week-in,  week-out,  year-in,  year-out 
consciousness  of  the  danger  that  strikes 
when  watchfulness  fails. 

First  on  the  list  of  things  to  do,  approach 
your  home  as  safety  engineers  approach  a 
factory.  First,  find  out  where  the  hazards 
are,  whether  that  danger  be  a  drawer  of 
sharp-edged  kitchen  utensils  within  the 
reach  of  a  small  child,  a  scatter  rug  on  a 
polished  floor,  a  loose  stair  carpet,  a  slip- 
pery stair  landing,  a  faulty  light  plug,  or 
a  bar  of  soap  on  the  bottom  of  the  bathtub 
or  dropped  on  the  floor  beside  it.  The 
home  engineer,  after  exploring  all  possible 
hazards,  should  take  the  next  step  and 
study  the  most  effective  ways  of  removing 
them  or  placing  safeguards  around  them. 
The  scatter  rug  can  be  tacked  down  or  non- 
slip  material  put  under  it,  the  light  plug 
repaired  before  it  is  used  again,  the 
stair  carpet  mended,  the  slippery  landing 
treated,  the  drawer  containing  the  sharp- 
edged  tools  locked  or  the  tools  kept  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  child. 

And  there  are  many  other  practices  that 
must  be  guarded  against  on  the  spot  if  the 
home  engineer  is  to  do  the  job  well.  It  is 
a  steady  job  training  youngsters  to  stay 
out  of  the  kitchen,  and  it  is  an  immediate 
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job  to  get  right  after  food  or  liquid  spilled 
on  the  kitchen  floor  before  somebody  hits 
the  spot  in  a  fatal  skid.  Turn  off  the  elec- 
tric iron  when  you  answer  the  phone  or  the 
doorbell.  Don't  forget  soap  on  the  bath- 
room floor.  Don't  misjudge  your  strength 
and  attempt  to  hoist  heavy  furniture  with- 
out help. 

In  other  words,  the  safety  engineer  ob- 
serves the  possible  hazards  that  exist  and 
knows  the  immediate  hazard  when  it  is 
seen,  and,  most  important  of  all,  takes  im- 
mediate steps  to  eliminate  it. 

But  accident  dangers  lurk  not  only  on 
the  highway  and  in  the  home.  They  also 
move  with  violence  across  the  wide  farm 
lands  of  the  country.  The  farm  resident 
accidental  death  total  for  1945  was  16,000, 
an  8  percent  increase  over  1944.  Agricul- 
tural work  was  more  hazardous  than  any 
of  the  seven  major  industrial  groups. 

Based  upon  the  increase  in  the  accident 
death  rate  on  farms  from  1944  to  1945,  a 
continued  increase  this  year  would  bring 
it  to  19,500  deaths.  Nonfatal  injuries 
to  farm  residents  at  the  last  compilation 
numbered  1,800,000,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council.  With  the  increased 
rate  of  accident  indicated  this  year,  some 
member  of  each  of  the  7,000,000  farm  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States  has  almost  one 
chance  in  five  of  suffering  injury,  unless 
immediate  steps  are  taken  by  all  individ- 
uals on  the  farm  to  prevent  this  loss. 

Farm  accidents  occur  not  only  in  the 
home  but  also  in  the  fields.  In  the  home 
the  types  of  accidents  are  approximately 
the  same  as  in  the  city.  On  the  farm  itself, 
the  careless  use  of  machinery  accounts  for 
30  percent  of  the  injured,  livestock  24 
percent,  falls  12  percent,  excessive  heat  7 
percent,  lightning  6  percent,  burns  and 
explosions  5  percent,  crushing  by  falling 
tree  4  percent,  other  work  accidents  12 
percent. 

The  approach  to  reducing  farm  accidents 
is  generally  the  same  as  in  the  home — a 
close  scrutiny  of  the  entire  farm  plant  for 
accident-breeding  equipment,  buildings, 
and  conditions  in  the  barn  and  elsewhere — 
to  be  followed  by  removal  of  the  hazards. 

And  now  for  one  more  figure.  It  is  a 
trivial  figure  compared  to  the  human  suf- 
fering, disability,  and  death  that  acci- 
dents bring.  Last  year  accidents  caused 
the  great  loss  of  $4,900,000,000.  All  these 
losses  of  human  beings  and  money  can  be 
greatly  reduced  by  the  constant  use  of  good 
common  sense.  Each  of  us  has  that,  and 
each  of  us  stands  to  lose  if  we  don't 
employ  it. 
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Here's  a  checklist  you  can  use  to  inventory 
your  home  against  the  threats  of  accidents: 


LIVING,  DINING,  AND  BEDROOMS 

1.  All  furniture  firm  and  solid   [~J 

2.  Rugs  and  carpets  skidproof   Q 

3.  Coverings  on  stair  landings  fastened  securely   [J 

4.  Spark  screen  for  fireplace   Q 

5.  Furnace  and  stove  smoke  pipes  insulated    fj 

6.  Adequate  number  of  ash  trays   Q 

7.  Adequate  metal  or  fiber  wastebaskets  

8.  Floors  clear  of  toys  and  other  such  tripping  hazards  

9.  Electric  cords  and  plugs  in  good  repair  and  safe  operating  condition   Q 

10.  Insulated  electric  light  pull  chains   Q 

BASEMENT 

1 .  Metal  containers  for  ashes   Q 

2.  Proper  racks  foi  hand  tools  and  garden  implements   Q 

3.  Heating  unit  in  good  repair  and  safe  operating  condition  

4.  All  storage  necessary  and  orderly   fj 

5.  Basement  stairs  in  good  repair  (Hand  rails?  Free  of  clutter  or  trash?)   Q 

6.  Tightly  covered  containers  for  paint,  oil,  shellac,  etc   fj 

7.  Substantial  receptacles  for  waste  collection   Q 

8.  Fireboxes,  flues,  and  chimneys  in  safe  operating  condition   Q 

KITCHEN 

1 .  Gas  stove  and  water  heater  in  good  repair  and  safe  operating  condition  .    ..  Q 

2.  All  electrical  appliances  in  good  repair,  safe  operating  condition,  and  properly 

insulated  and  grounded   fj 

3.  No  storing  of  gasoline  or  other  inflammable  liquids   fj 

4.  Handles  of  hot  utensils  on  stoves  out  of  children's  reach   Q 

5.  Matches  in  metal  containers  out  of  children's  reach   Q 

6.  Protective  racks  for  knives,  shears,  ice  picks,  etc.   Q 

7.  Poison  labels  on  lye,  bleaches,  and  other  dangerous  cleaning  compounds,  and 

stored  out  of  children's  reach   |  | 

BATHROOM 

1 .  Handholds  near  bath  tub   [~J 

2.  Nonslip  mat  in  bathtub  or  shower  

3.  Electric  light  switch  insulated   fj 

4.  Medicines  in  suitable  cabinet  out  of  children's  reach  

5.  All  poisons  labeled  and  locked  up  separately   fj 

6.  Proper  first-aid  equipment  provided   Q 

7.  Floors  clear  of  soap,  pools  of  water,  and  other  objects  or  conditions  which  cause 

falls   □ 

ATTIC 

1 .  Flooring  provided  for  space  used   [~J 

2.  Storage  orderly  and  free  of  unwanted  or  unnecessary  articles   Q 

3.  Adequate  lighting  provided   fj 

4.  Sturdy  ladder  in  safe  condition  provided  if  entrance  is  through  scuttle   fj 

GENERAL 

1 .  Stairs  free  of  all  articles   Q 

2.  Stepladders  in  good  repair  and  safe  working  order    fj 

3.  Adequate  lighting  on  stair  treads  and  landings   Q 

4.  Stairs  and  steps  provided  with  sturdy  handrail  and  in  good  repair   fj 

5.  Porch  construction  in  good  repair  and  provided  with  sturdy  handrails  

6.  Stairs,  walks,  and  doorways  free  of  ice  during  winter  season   fj 

7.  Stair  gate  or  play  pen  provided  where  small  children  play   Q 

8.  Portable  fire  extinguisher  handy  and  in  good  working  order  

9.  Use  of  portable  gas  or  kerosene  heaters  (never  in  small,  confined  spaces)  .... 
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Help  for  hungry  neighbors  all  over  the  world  is  going  daily 
from  the  pantries — and  pocketbooks — of  private  American 
citizens.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  ways  they  send  it. 


•  A  nursery  in  Arnheim,  Holland,  is 
adopted  by  rural  women  of  Nassau 
County,  N.  Y. 

The  4-H  club  gives  $3,325.46  to  help 
feed  the  children  of  Czechoslovakia. 


Girl  Scouts  and  Girl  Reserves  in  Eugene, 
Oreg.,  send  7,200  pounds  of  canned  food 
to  Europe. 

A  woman  brings  400  cans  of  milk  to  the 
YWCA  food  collection  in  Cleveland. 

And  a  soldier  just  back  from  famine 
areas  gives  his  entire  mustering-out  pay 
for  food  packages. 

Incidents  like  these,  by  the  thousands, 
are  reported  from  every  section  of  the 
country.  People  are  saying:  "Let  us  help. 
We  want  to  share  what  we  have."  They 
are  not  content  to  leave  it  all  to  interna- 
tional programs  such  as  the  Emergency 
Food  Collection  organized  on  behalf  of 
UNRRA. 

This  outpouring  of  sympathy  for  other 
human  beings  far  outweighs  the  protests 
against  making  our  abundance  less  abun- 
dant.   A  large  segment  of  our  population 


seems  to  agree  that  eating  less  bread  is  not 
starvation. 

Millions  of  Americans  with  close  ties  in 
the  devastated  countries  have  organized 
agencies  for  relief.  Besides  that,  a  stream 
of  packages  to  relatives  and  friends  has 
flowed  toward  Europe  from  the  moment 
permission  was  given.  In  Norway,  for 
instance,  the  postal  authorities  estimate 
that  in  the  year  since  VE-day,  710,000 
parcel-post  packages  from  the  United 
States  have  been  received. 

American  Relief  for  Italy  has  shipped 
more  than  35  million  pounds  of  food, 
medicines,  and  clothing  since  it  started 
work  in  1945.  Under  its  auspices  150,000 
children  receive  a  pint  of  milk  and  vitamin 
tablets  every  day. 

American  Relief  for  France,  since  it 
began  operation  in  October  1944,  has 


(Left)  Czechoslovak  children,  languid  and  apathetic,  speak  for 
Europe's  thousands  of  half-starved,  ill-clothed  youngsters,  easy 
prey  for  disease.  In  Prague  alone  seven  out  of  ten  children 
between  9  and  12  have  positive  tuberculosis,  60  percent  in  the 
entire  country  have  nutritional  anemia,  50  percent  have  goitre.  (R) 
(1)  Ten  months  old  Viennese  victim  of  malnutrition  and  tubercu- 
losis whose  future  would  be  brief  indeed  but  for  emergency  feeding 
program  carried  out  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  (2)  First  drink  of 
milk  on  the  dock  of  Gdansk,  Poland,  where  a  U.  S.  cow  has  just 
been  unloaded  from  an  UNRRA  livestock  ship.  Church  of  the 
Brethren  official  who  accompanied  shipment  looks  on.  (3)  Allied 
displaced  persons  in  a  European  camp  get  a  bit  of  added  nourish- 
ment and  cheer  from  surplus  prisoner-of-war  packages  distributed 
by  the  American  Red  Cross.  (4)  Pennies  from  American  children 
paid  for  these  Junior  Red  Cross  gift  boxes  which  the  children  of 
Amphissa,  Greece,  line  up  to  get.  (5)  Life-giving  egg  punch  is 
distributed  to  these  little  victims  of  tuberculosis  of  the  spine  in  a 
European  children's  hospital.  (6)  A  French  mother  watches 
anxiously  as  a  farmer  weighs  out  the  monthly  ration  of  butter  for 
her  children.  Adults  get  none.  (7)  A  check  payable  to  Hunger 
is  the  way  New  York  City's  Famine  Emergency  Committee  wants 
contributions.     Oth  er  cities  are  taking  up  this  dramatic  plan. 
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shipped  1,016/4  tons  of  food  to  France. 
Of  this  amount,  approximately  425  tons 
were  cereals,  275  tons  milk  powders,  and 
the  rest  miscellaneous  items  such  as  fruit 
juices,  chocolate,  fats,  health  drinks, 
canned  food,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  etc. 

High  schools  all  over  the  country  have 
organized  food-collection  campaigns.  The 
Washington,  D.  C,  unit,  in  an  individual 
package  drive  this  spring,  filled  14,000 
packages. 

Greek  War  Relief  Association  provides 
supplementary  feeding  to  over  a  million 
children.  They  also  provide  food  pack- 
ages which  can  be  bought  and  sent,  duty 
free,  through  the  association  to  individ- 
uals anywhere  in  Greece. 

Right  now  Greek  War  Relief  Associa- 
tion is  concentrating  on  its  "Give  an 
Animal"  campaign.  Their  goal  is  10,000 
head  of  livestock.  In  the  first  3  weeks  of 
the  animal  campaign  Americans  bought 
for  Greece  1,068  cows,  mules,  and  horses 
valued  at  $148,000.  Animals  are  usually 
bought  by  individuals  or  groups  through 
UNRRA  and  stock  piled  in  Greece.  Gift 
orders  are  cabled,  and  delivery  made  to 
the  farmer  by  UNRRA  representatives. 
Heifers  and  mares  are  bred  before  the  trip. 
Calves  and  colts  are  dividends  for  lucky 
farmers. 

Church  of  the  Brethren  is  contributing 
in  a  very  real  way  to  this  livestock  pro- 
gram. Besides  giving  about  500  animals, 
volunteers  from  the  church  who  are  ex- 
perienced livestock  handlers  have  accom- 
panied all  shipments  and  cared  for  stock 
en  route.  Said  one  of  the  men,  "I  want 
to  see  us  harness  up  our  Christian  faith  to 
the  world's  needs,  in  the  hope  of  saving 
lives  and  building  a  better  world." 

United  Yugoslav  Relief  Fund  of  America 
ships  relief  materials  in  bulk  only.  The 
enormous  difficulty  of  transportation  and 
communication  makes  handling  individual 
packages  unfeasible.  Goods  are  delivered 
to  the  Red  Cross  of  Yugoslavia  which 
handles  distribution. 

Organizations  of  international  scope 
were  quick  to  send  food  and  clothing  to 
their  overseas  staff  after  liberation.  The 
job  of  reviving  their  work  on  a  prewar 
basis  has  gone  forward,  in  some  cases, 
with  unbelievable  speed. 

Polish  YMCA,  under  its  American-born 
director,  is  in  full  swing  in  modern  build- 
ings in  3  large  cities  and  5  smaller  ones. 
In  all  of  these  a  daily  supplementary  meal 
of  milk  or  cocoa  and  bread  is  served  to 


school  children.  Dried  milk  and  cocoa 
come  from  Polish  YMCA  headquarters  in 
New  York.  This  summer  15,000  boys  will 
go  to  camp  for  3  weeks.  Six  thousand 
younger  children  will  be  in  day  camp. 

The  YWCA,  up  to  April  30,  1946,  had 
sent  to  Europe  27,543  pounds  of  food  and 
67,300  vitamin  capsules  and  tablets.  Vita- 
mins were  sent  also  to  China.  Since  May 
1945  the  YWCA  here  has  been  sending 
4-pound  personal  packages  to  its  leaders 
in  Italy.  These  tokens  of  friendship  and 
promises  of  more  to  follow  lifted  spirits 
as  much  as  the  food  helped  bodies. 


THANK  YOU  NOTES 

From  France :  "  /  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  sun  you  brought  in  so  many  hearts 
all  over  France. 

From  Holland:  "War  has  taken  our 
laugh,  but  now  .  .  .  .  I  can  think  that 
the  time  will  be  better  soon,  and  with 
your  help,  very  soon." 

From  Budapest:  "There  were  smiles 
on  faces  where  it  was  inconceivable  for 
these  shattered  -people  to  smile  again, 
and  a  resurgence  of  spirit  which  ive  had 
all  presumed  dead.  Gentlemen ,  I  send 
you  this  message  of  faith  and  grati- 
tude ....  and  my  own  overwhelming 
thanks." 

From  Yugoslavia:  "As  long  as  my 
family  and  I  are  alive,  ive  shall  remem- 
ber your  care  with  gratitude." 


The  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  has  shipped  this  year  from  the 
United  States  285,000  pounds  of  dried 
vegetables  and  fruits,  220,000  pounds  of 
high  calory  fats,  more  than  100,000 
pounds  of  tea  and  coffee,  155,000  pounds 
of  kosher  meat,  100,000  cans  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  juices,  plus  tinned  soups,  cheese, 
fish,  bouillon  cubes,  flour,  sugar,  milk,  and 
1,500,000  pounds  of  holiday  provisions — 
unleavened  bread,  meal  and  raisins. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee operates  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
famine-distressed  countries  of  the  world. 
Although  often  called  a  "Quaker"  pro- 
gram, many  other  church  groups  and 
individuals  contribute  both  personnel  and 
financial  support.  Their  work  is  as  varied 
as  the  needs  of  humanity — everything 
from  running  a  school  feeding  program  in 
Lapland  to  advising  the  Government  in 


Delhi  on  relief.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1946 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
shipped  to  Europe  2,735,051  pounds  of 
food,  clothing,  and  other  relief  materials 
valued  at  $1,224,609. 

The  Unitarian  Service  Committee  has 
working  centers  in  12  European  countries 
and  French  Equatorial  Africa.  Through 
May  18,  1946,  they  had  shipped  213,640 
pounds  of  food,  623,032  pounds  of  cloth- 
ing .  .  .  and  their  drives  are  continuous. 
Staff  workers  who  know  the  neediest 
cases  have  charge  of  all  distribution. 
Nothing  can  get  on  the  black  market. 

Heart  warming  as  all  these  reports  are, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  much  uncertainty 
and  waste  are  involved  in  sending  indi- 
vidual packages.  Understaffed  post  offices 
in  Europe  are  sometimes  swamped  with 
parcels.  Transportation  is  lacking.  Thefts 
occur,  and  gifts  find  their  way  into  the 
black  market. 

CARE  is  a  good  answer  to  the  personal 
package  problem  (Cooperative  for  Ameri- 
can Remittances  to  Europe).  This  new 
nonprofit  organization  is  made  up  of  the 
Cooperative  League  and  23  major  relief 
and  labor  groups  throughout  the  Nation. 
Most  of  the  agencies  mentioned  in  this 
article  are  now  members  of  CARE.  The 
package  is  the  10-in-one  ration  kit  pre- 
pared for  combat  troops.  CARE  took  over 
nearly  3  million  of  them  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  kit  contains  about  40,000 
calories  plus  such  incidentals  as  matches, 
soap,  and  paper  towels.  CARE  will  see 
that  one  of  these  packages  gets  to  the  ad- 
dress you  send  them — with  your  check — 
in  a  very  short  time.  Your  request  will  be 
air  mailed  to  the  country  of  the  addressee 
and  filled  from  the  CARE  stock  pile  there. 
You  are  guaranteed  a  receipt  from  the  ad- 
dressee, or  your  money  refunded  within  a 
reasonable  time.  CARE  is  the  only  way 
you  can  send  a  large  package — it  weighs 
about  49  pounds — duty  free  to  Europe. 
Already  approximately  a  million  pounds  of 
food  is  stock  piled  in  Hurope. 

The  24  supporting  agencies  urge  their 
own  membership  to  use  CARE,  because  of 
its  speed  and  safety.  If  this  seems  re- 
grettably impersonal,  let's  remember  that 
we  are  trying  to  help  feed  more  than  half 
the  people  in  the  world.  Sentiment  must 
give  way  to  efficiency.  Give  money  and  use 
CARE. 


Sorry!  Material  from  several  agencies  was 
received  too  late  to  include. 
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PEACH  BOflfldZfl 


Uncle  Sam  is  urging  housewives  to  cash 
in  on  the  peach  bonanza — to  make  full  use 
of  the  bumper  crop  which  is  coming  to 
market. 

Already  the  peak  of  the  early  peach 
marketing  has  passed  in  some  places,  but 
there  is  promise  of  liberal  supplies  of  later 
peaches  in  the  Midwestern  and  Northern 
States  all  during  August  and  particularly 
during  late  August  and  early  September. 
Present  prospect  is  that  the  total  peach  crop 
this  year  will  reach  more  than  81  million 
bushels.  That  is  only  1  percent  below  the 
all-time  record  peach  crop  of  1945. 

This  good  news  is  a  signal  for  the  smart 
housewife  to  be  on  her  toes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  peach  plenty,  to  add  variety  to 
meals  now  and  to  lay  by  stocks  of  canned, 
frozen,  or  dried  peaches  for  use  later  when 
fresh  fruits  are  scarce  an  d  high  er  priced. 
Full  use  of  the  bountiful  peach  crop  not  only 
makes  better  eating  for  American  families. 
It  also  aids  famine  relief  by  enabling  con- 
sumers to  cut  down  on  consumption  or 
scarce  staples  urgently  needed  overseas  to 
fight  hunger. 

To  prevent  any  waste  of  the  plentiful  and 
perishable  peach  crop,  transportation  agen- 
cies and  the  food  trade  have  been  urged 
to  give  priorities  to  peaches  during  the 
heavy  marketing  seasom.  Cooperating 
wholesalers,  distributors,  and  retailers  are 
pushing  peaches.  Restaurants  are  asked 
to  feature  peaches  on  menus  and  table 
tents.  Diners-out  can  help,  too,  by  order- 
ing peach  dishes. 


Deserved  Popularity 

Not  ony  are  peaches  good  to  eat, 
they're  good  for  you.  Ripe  peaches  con- 
tain fair  amounts  of  vitamin  C  and  yellow- 
fleshed   peaches   are   a   good   source  of 


vitamin  A.  When  it  comes  to  canning, 
peaches  are  first  choice  wi  th  h  ome  canners, 
who  put  up  697  million  quarts  last  year. 

Peaches  are  versatile,  easy  to  prepare 
and  easy  to  eat  for  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner, 
and  beween-meal  snacks.  They're  tops 
eaten  out  of  hand,  sliced  with  cream  or 
milk,  or  served  as  a  fruit  cup  alone  or  with 
other  fruits.  They're  good  in  a  salad,  too, 
and  as  a  principal  ingredient  for  desserts. 


Save  is  the  Watchword 

Faced  with  shortages  of  many  food 
standbys,  intelligent  meal  planners  wel- 
come the  peach  plenty  for  the  first  aid  it 
provides  them  in  cutting  the  use  of  flour, 
fats  and  oils,  and  sugar  to  a  minimum 

Ripe  peaches  don't  require  sugar  when 
eaten  out  of  hand  or  in  salad.  No  sugar  is 
required  to  dry  peaches  but  some  sweeten- 
ing is  generally  wanted  when  dried  fruit  is 
served.  Serving  cooked  peaches  warm 
brings  out  their  full  flavor  and  sweetness,  so 
helps  save  sugar. 

Since  peaches  make  such  a  good  dish 
"as  is"  or  with  a  little  sugar,  they  make  it 
easier  for  the  housewife  to  abide  by  the 
famine  emergency  appeal  to  skip  pastries 
and  cakes  and  thus  save  flour  and  fats  for 
the  starving.  Cutting  down  on  pastry  con- 
sumption also  helps  overcome  bread  short- 
ages in  this  country. 

"Put  Up"  Peaches 

To  be  sure  bf  enjoying  a  good  supply  of 
peaches  next  winter,  foresighted  house- 
wives will  do  well  to  "put  up"  peaches 
while  they  are  plentiful  and  prices  are 
lower. 

Peaches  are  easy  to  can.  It's  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  pressure  canner  to  process 
them,  as  they  can  be  safely  processed 
by  the  boiling  water-bath  method. 


As  canning  sugar  is  limited  to  1  0  pounds 
per  person,  the  wartime  rule  of  1  pound  of 
sugar  to  4  pounds  of  peaches  should  still  be 
followed.  Light-colored  corn  sirup  may  re- 
place one-third  of  the  sugar.  Avoid 
strong-flavored  sirup,  brown  sugar,  or 
molasses. 

Freezing  is  a  particularly  good  way  to 
keep  peaches  for  families  that  have  a  home 
freezer  or  rent  freezer  locker  space.  Some 
varieties  of  peaches  are  more  suitable  for 
freezing  than  others,  but  you  can  get  advice 
on  this  from  your  State  experiment  station. 

Home  drying  is  anolher  good  method  for 
preserving  peaches  now  for  use  later. 
Peaches  may  also  be  made  into  sweet 
spreads  and  pickled. 

Urgent  need  for  housewives  this  season 
to  equal  or  exceed  their  last  year's  record 
of  preserving  3'j  billion  quarts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  being  emphasized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  National  Home 
Food  Preservation  Week  was  observed  late 
in  July  to  focus  attention  on  this  means  of 
increasing  supplies 

Full  use  of  community  food-preservation 
centers  in  the  drive  to  save  food  and  build 
up  stocks  of  home  canned  goods  is  urged. 
In  many  places,  volunteer  groups  can  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  school  lunches,  hospi- 
tals, and  other  community  institutions,  be- 
sides filling  up  their  family  larder  with  home 
canned  goods 


Home  Food  Preservation  Aids 

Ask  your  local  food-preservation  center, 
home  demonstration  agent,  or  State  agri- 
cultural college  for  free,  dependable  direc- 
tions on  home  food  preservation.  Or  write 
to  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 
for  the  following  free  bulletins:  Home 
Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables — AWI- 
93/  Home  Freezing  of  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables— AIS-48/  Oven  Drying— A WI-59; 
Home-Made  Jellies,  Jams,  and  Preserves — 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1  800; 
Pickle  and  Relish  Recipes— A WI-1  03. 
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Country  Doctor 

Is  there  a  doctor  in  the  county?  The 
chances  are  there  are  not  many,  if  the 
county  is  a  rural  one.  Testifying  before  a 
Congressional  committee,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  disclosed  that 
while  43  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion is  rural,  only  18  percent  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  related  medical  personnel  in 
the  country  live  in  farm  or  village  locali- 
ties. Before  the  war  the  average  rural 
county  had  1  doctor  for  each  1,700  per- 
sons, while  the  average  big  city  had  1 
doctor  to  each  650  persons.  Experts  say 
there  should  be  at  least  1  doctor  to  each 
1,000  persons,  but  some  farm  counties  had 
only  1  doctor  for  each  5,000  and  some  were 
even  worse  off.  During  the  war  81  coun- 
ties didn't  have  any  doctor  at  all. 


Peanut  Money 

Farmers  are  getting  10  times  more  from 
peanut  sales  now  than  they  did  back  in 
1932— $150,000,000  a  year  now  compared 
with  $15,000,000  then.  Reason:  Huge  de- 
mand for  peanuts  growing  out  of  the  war. 

Today  every  part  of  the  peanut  is  used, 
including  the  shell.  During  the  war  pea- 
nut shells  were  used  to  clean  carbon  from 
aircraft  engines  and  to  polish  metal  sur- 
faces that  would  have  been  worn  down  too 
much  by  use  of  harsher  abrasives.  And 
Americans  are  gobbling  up  peanuts  at  the 
rate  of  6%  pounds  per  capita  this  year  as 
compared  to  4%  pounds  a  year  before  the 
war.  While  this  increased  consumption 
of  peanuts  may  be  partly  explained  by 
wartime  shortages  of  fats,  higher  pur- 
chasing power  of  consumers  is  another  im- 
portant factor — the  maintenance  of  which 
is  important  to  the  future  of  the  peanut 
industry. 


Chiquita  Banana 

Banana  is  an  African  word  that  describes 
the  long,  yellow  fingerlike  fruit  which 
makes  people  shopping  in  grocery  stores 
forget  their  manners  and  make  small  riots. 
The  armies  of  Alexander  the  Great  came 
upon  this  soft  sweet  starchy  fruit  in  the 
valley  of  the  Indus  some  300  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  From  India  it  fingered 
its  way  to  the  Pacific  Islands.  Around  the 
year  650  A.  D.  the  Arabs  began  growing 
bananas  in  Palestine,  and  then,  hawking 
the  bananas,  ivory,  and  slaves  through  the 
Dark  Continent,  they  finally  carried  them 
to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  From  there 
Portugese  traders  transported  bananas  to 
the  Canary  Islands.  They  came  to  the 
American  tropics  with  a  Spanish  mission- 
ary, and  now  with  the  whole  world  know- 
ing about  them  and  wanting  them,  they 
are  going  to  be  hard  to  get  for  at  least 
several  years  more.  American  imports  of 
bananas  in  1945  were  less  than  half  the 
prewar  average.  Imports  will  be  higher  in 
1946,  but  transportation  shortages  and 
the  ravages  of  a  banana  disease  known  as 
sigatoka  will  delay  the  day  when  a  bunch 
of  bananas  no  longer  starts  a  stampede. 

Electronic  Age 

Electronic  heat  is  the  scientific  magic 
which  can  be  used  to  turn  each  molecule 
of  a  foodstuff  into  a  self-cooking  heating 
unit.  From  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion and  Home  Economics  come  some  re- 
ports on  what  electronic  heating  will  do: 

Produces  packaged  whole  wheat  bread, 
Boston  brown  bread,  and  white  bread 
which  remain  mold  free  for  2  weeks;  re- 
moves infestation  from  white  flour  and 
biscuit  and  gingerbread  mix;  defrosts  30- 
pound  packages  of  frozen  strawberries  and 
raspberries  in  minutes  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary 4  hours  required  in  warm  water; 


defrosts  5-pound  blocks  of  frozen  eggs 
into  low-bacteria-count  eggs  in  less  than 
3  minutes;  bakes  heavy  cookies  in  75  sec- 
onds; roasts  5-pound  legs  of  lamb  in  30 
minutes. 

That  Tired  Feeling 

What  gives  rural  housewives  that  tired 
feeling  and  ways  to  reduce  fatigue  are  the 
subjects  of  a  recent  survey  by  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station. 

Many  rural  homemakers  find  that  wash- 
ing is  their  most  fatiguing  task,  so  this 
was  studied  in  detail.  Evidence  showed 
that  the  hardship  of  washday  is  greatly 
increased  by  lack  of  suitable  equipment 
and  inefficient  management.  Inexpensive, 
easily  constructed  equipment  can  lighten 
the  housewife's  task — by  reducing  the 
carrying  of  water  and  clothes,  the  lifting 
of  water,  stooping  to  sort  and  starch 
clothes,  and  stooping  and  stretching  to 
hang  them.  Compact  arrangement  of 
equipment  also  helps  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  movements  involved  in  doing 
laundry. 


Smart  Fashions 

Farm  women,  the  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  reports, 
have  met  higher  prices  for  clothing  and 
hats  with  characteristic  ingenuity.  Using 
everything  from  scraps  to  feed  sacks,  Ala- 
bama farm  women  made  more  than  a  mil- 
lion garments  in  1945 — dresses,  aprons, 
slips,  panties,  handbags,  and  even  tailored 
suits.  And  in  the  Midwest,  women  are 
using  salad  bowls  to  block  hats  and  ovens 
to  quick-dry  the  hats  after  they  have  been 
blocked. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday    Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.     12:15  p.  m.  EST 

11:15  a.  m.  CST 

10:15  a.  m.  MST 
9:15  a.  m.  PST 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.     Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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A  Job  For  All  Hands  .  . . 


This  is  implicit  in  the  new  school  lunch 
law  which  presents  the  States  and  com- 
munities with  an  opportunity — nay  obli- 
gation— for  developing  their  own  school 
lunch  programs  fitted  to  local  needs  but 
in  line  with  nutritional  standards  set  up 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

To  facilitate  this  team  work,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  USDA 
recommends  that  school  lunch  advisory 
committees  be  set  up  in  the  States.  In 
this  way  the  program  will  profit  from  the 
advice  and  support  of  such  interested 
groups  as  the  State  nutrition  committees, 
parent  teacher  organizations,  and  other 
civic  groups  working  together  on  the 
committee  with  technical  advisors  such 
as  State  extension  leaders,  State  home 
economics  supervisors  and  technicians 
from  the  State  agricultural  colleges. 

At  the  local  level,  many  communities 
have  set  up  similar  committees  to  work 
with  the  sponsor  of  the  school  lunch 
project.  This  is  highly  desirable,  as 
school  lunch  programs  can  develop  their 
full  potentialities  only  with  community 
support  and  understanding.  In  order  to 
develop  a  program  suited  to  individual 
needs  of  the  community,  it  is  important 
that  these  advisory  committees  represent 
the  lay  person's  viewpoint  as  well  as 
having  the  help  of  the  technical  specialists. 

Washington  can't  do  the  school  lunch 
job  alone.  Nor  under  the  law  is  it  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  if  it  would.  This 
emphasis  on  local  responsibility  is,  as  it 
should  be,  in  the  interest  of  democracy  and 
a  stronger  school  lunch   program.  For 


it's  administratively  efficient  as  well  as 
psychologically  sound  that  the  State,  the 
local  community  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment each  do  the  job  it  is  best  equipped 
to  do. 

Under  the  law  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  the  responsibility  for  setting  up 
and  maintaining  school  lunch  standards 
based  on  tested  nutrition  research.  With 
its  facilities  for  research,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  able  to  make  the  necessary 
studies  to  carry  out  this  provision  of  the 
law.  It  can  do  this  not  only  in  its  labora- 
tories in  Washington  but  through  co- 
operative studies  made  with  the  States. 

The  new  school  lunch  act  offers  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  see  that  children 
get  more  adequate  food  than  they've  been 
having.  It's  also  designed  to  promote  new 
and  increased  uses  for  abundant  foods. 
From  the  standpoint  of  national  economy 
as  well  as  nutrition,  it  is  important  to 
make  the  best  use  of  foods  in  seasonal 
abundance.  For  the  present,  food  short- 
ages place  the  emphasis  on  full  use  of 
plentiful  foods  to  avoid  waste.  For  the 
future  it's  important  to  maintain  and 
increase  markets  for  abundant  foods  to 
prevent  farmers  from  disastrous  losses 
which  could  be  a  prelude  to  a  depression. 
It  was  to  avoid  such  a  contingency,  that 
Section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  was  enacted 
by  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  enabling 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  purchase- 
foods  to  support  prices  and  to  direct  them 
from  regular  trade  channels. 

At  that  time  low  farm  prices  and  low 
consumption  due  to  unemployment  and 
world   wide   depression   were   piling  up 


farm  surpluses.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  large  amounts  of  food  on  its 
hands  which  it  had  bought  to  support  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products  donated  a 
portion  of  this  food  to  feed  children  at 
noon. 

And  school  lunches  did  helpmateriallv  to 
serve  the  aims  which  brought  them  to  life. 
By  1941  the  Department  of  Agriculture- 
was  donating  foodstuffs  to  66,000  schools 
at  the  rate  of  56  million  pounds  a  month. 
When  the  war  came  the  Army  announced 
that  large  numbers  of  men  were  being 
rejected  because  of  disabilities  directly 
traceable  to  nutritional  deficiencies  in 
childhood  and  youth.  The  need  for  feed- 
ing our  children  well  and  training  them 
in  proper  eating  habits  was  emphasized. 

Congress  convinced  of  the  need  of  con- 
tinuing the  school  lunch  program  ap- 
priated  money  to  carry  it  on  through  the 
war.  At  the  time  the  present  bill  was 
passed  48,000  schools  and  approximately 
7,000,000  children  were  receiving  the 
the  benefits  of  school  lunch. 

The  passage  of  the  new  school  lunch  bill 
widens  the  opportunity  for  more  States 
and   communities   to   take  part. 

There  is  no  better  channel  for  promoting 
the  use  of  abundant  foods  in  acceptable 
ways  than  the  school-lunch  program.  The 
school  lunch  set  up  provides  an  outlet  for 
temporarily  "surplus"  foods  into  non- 
competitive channels  in  a  situation  which 
makes  it  possible  to  advise  how  the  food 
can  be  used  to  best  advantage.  If  children 
become  accustomed  to  eating  these  foods 
in  acceptable  forms,  the  habit  and  thc 
liking  will  persist — and  so  future  markets 
will  be  developed. 

Another  responsibility  placed  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  new  school- 
lunch  bill  is  to  inform  schools  concerning 
foods  that  are  in  abundant  supply  and 
to  suggest  ways  to  use  those  foods  so  that 
school-lunch  sponsors  can  comply  with  the 
provision  which  requires  them  to  feature 
abundant  foods  as  far  as  practical. 

Here  again  the  research  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  needed 
to  develop  new  and  acceptable  ways  to  use 
abundant  foods. 
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Seventeen  young  people's 
organizations  join  in  United 
Youth  Conference  to  battle 
world  hunger  by  producing 
and  conserving  all  the  Food 
they  can. 


A  world  that's  half  hungry  is  unsafe.    Boys  and  girls  in  their  schools  and  youth  organiza- 
tions are  developing  a  growing  sense  of  world  citizenship — are  fighting  famine. 


The  President's  Famine  Emergency  Com- 
mittee has  taken  on  some  junior  partners — 
32  million  of  them  to  be  exact. 

Representatives  of  17  youth  organiza- 
tions, speaking  for  boys  and  girls  from  all 
sections  and  groups  of  the  country  and  all 
the  many  races  and  creeds  that  make  up 
America,  met  in  the  White  House  on  July 
15  to  map  plans  for  a  food-saving,  life- 
saving  campaign. 

These  kids  mean  business,  you  will  find 
that  out  before  very  many  weeks  have 
passed.  Now  that  they  are  on  the  job, 
no  well-intentioned  but  sometimes  back- 
sliding adult  is  likely  to  escape  the  dragnet 
of  their  reminders  that:  The  food  emergency 
is  not  over;  people  are  hungry;  the  need  to  save 
food  continues. 

The  34  teen  agers  who  attended  the 
White  House  meeting  heard  the  hard 
facts  of  famine  on  the  highest  authority. 
From  the  lips  of  President  Truman, 
Courtney  C.  Brown,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Famine  Emergency  Committee,  Under- 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Norris  E.  Dodd, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
and  other  top  Government  officials,  as  well 
as  eyewitness  observers  from  the  world 
hunger  fronts,  they  learned  that  we  must 
not  relax  out  efforts  to  produce  and  save 


food,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  reappearance 
of  starvation  before  the  next  harvest. 

In  the  light  of  this  knowledge,  the 
young  people  made  their  plans  to  mobilize 
American  youth  for  action  against  food 
waste.  One  of  their  number,  the  youthful 
president  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
presided  at  the  planning  meeting.  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  17  youth  organizations 
had  their  say,  in  the  pooling  of  ideas  and 
experiences  for  food-saving  projects. 

The  34  teen  agers  who  met  in  the  White 
House  have  been  invited  to  serve  as  a 
national  committee  auxiliary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Famine  Emergency  Committee. 
Locally,  boys  and  girls  of  the  17  youth 
organizations  they  represent  are  banding 
together  to  form  community  committees 
of  young  people  who  will  aid  local  famine 
committees. 

Roll  call  of  the  groups  that  have  banded 
together  to  push  food  conservation  is,  of 
itself,  impressive.  They  include:  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Youth  Department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
Girl  Scouts,  Junior  Red  Cross,  National 
Federation  of  Settlements,  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  New  Farmers  of  America, 


New  Homemakers  of  America,  Salvation 
Army,  United  Christian  Youth,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Youth,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  Young  Wom- 
en's Christian  Association. 

With  such  an  up-and-coming  set  of 
young  people  on  the  march  against  waste, 
garbage  cans  had  better  prepare  for  lean 
days  ahead.  Careless  cooks  are  hereby 
served  notice  to  go  slow  on  scarce  foods, 
lest  they  earn  a  stern  reprimand  from 
junior.  Finicky  eaters,  too,  had  better 
speak  up  before  their  plate  is  loaded  down, 
unless  they  want  to  be  reminded  by  missy 
that  clean  plates  are  etiquette  nowadays. 

Such  a  crack-down  is  not  official,  you 
understand,  part  of  a  new  youth  code  to 
reform  grown-ups,  or  anything  like  that. 
But  kids  are  direct  and  thorough,  as 
parents  who  were  pressed  into  scrap- 
saving  campaigns  during  the  war  by  their 
crusading  children  will  testify.  What  is 
more,  kids  practice  what  they  preach  and 
influence  their  playmates  to  conform. 
This  alone  is  bound  to  add  up  to  a  sizeable 
saving  when  32  million  kids  rally  to  the 
job.  So  everybody,  get  on  your  mark,  the 
youth  food-conservation  drive  is  coming  to 
town. 
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Official  statement  of  Chester  Davis, 
chairman,  in  welcoming  the  support  of 
youth  to  the  Famine  Emergency  Commit- 
tee was: 

"I  am  satisfied  that  no  parr  of  the  popu- 
lation would  be  more  zealous  in  conserva- 
tion and  food  production  matters  than 
young  people.  They  bring  enthusiasm, 
intelligence,  and  organization  to  our 
efforts.  In  behalf  of  the  President's 
Famine  Emergency  Committee,  I  very 
heartily  welcome  their  participation." 

Token  of  the  sort  of  thing  boys  and  girls 
will  be  doing  in  their  big  drive  for  the 
Famine  Emergency  Committee  are  the 
many  splendid  things  they  are  already 
doing  individually  and  as  organizations. 
All  over  the  country,  little  people  and 
little  groups  have  been  thinking  of  ways 
to  help  the  hungry  and  putting  their 
thoughts  into  action. 

What  one  small  person  can  do  in  the 
face  of  the  vast  need  seems  small  indeed, 
if  looked  at  alone.  But  it  is  part  of  child- 
hood's wisdom  to  see  the  importance  of 
little  things  in  their  true  perspective. 


word,  Girl  Scouts  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  have 
embarked  on  a  project  to  save  part  or  all 
of  their  candy  and  ice  cream  money  to 
purchase  relief  food  and  clothing.  On 
cook-outs,  Girl  Scout  groups  make  bread 
sticks  of  corn  meal  and  pancakes  of  buck- 
wheat flour  to  save  wheat  flour.  Boiled 
dressing  is  substituted  for  mayonnaise  to 
save  oil.  To  help  members  reach  the 
objective  of  saving  a  pound  of  scarce  food 
each  week,  the  Girl  Scout  organization 
has  issued  charts  on  which  they  can  check 
off  plentiful  substitute  foods  eaten. 

The  same  undaunted  spirit  moves  other 
groups  of  young  people  so  that  however 
limited  their  means  to  serve  individually, 
in  the  aggregate  they  have  rolled  up  an 
impressive  record  of  service. 

During  1944,  for  instance,  over  half  a 
million  4-H  Club  members  grew  home 
gardens  which  added  to  128,523  acres' 
worth  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the 
Nation's  food  supplies.  They  canned 
over  17  million  quarts  of  food,  too,  and 
raised  163,647  acres  of  corn,  and  more 
than  10  million  chickens  and  turkeys. 


This  Girl  Scout  is  adding  to  world  food 
stocks  by  canning  corn.    You  can  help  too. 


starving  children  by  culling  poor-laying 
hens.  The  goal  was  to  save  70  million 
pounds  of  grain.  Urge  to  the  drive  was 
the  knowledge  that  the  grain  saved  from 
feeding  four  lazy  hens  would  keep  an 
European  child. 

Symbolic  of  the  growing  recognition  by 
rural  young  people  of  their  world  respon- 
sibility, delegates  to  the  recent  national 
4-H  encampment  adopted  a  new  pledge 
which  reads,  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my 
club,  my  community,  my  country,  and 
my  world."  In  the  past,  4-H  members 
pledged  allegiance  only  to  their  club,  com- 
munity, and  country. 

Even  very  young  people  have  very 
sound  ideas  to  contribute  to  famine  relief. 
Take  the  case  of  the  small  son  of  an 
UNRRA  employee  who  had  heard  much 
of  the  suffering  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
devastated  lands. 

"I  don't  have  to  have  a  cake  at  my 
birthday  party,  do  I  mother?"  he  asked. 

His  mother  agreed  that  omitting  the 
cake  would  save  scarce  flour,  fats,  and 
sugar.  So  instead,  the  children  had  ice 
cream  and  a  big  bowl  of  oranges  from  six 
of  which  sprouted  lighted  candles.  The 
children  liked  the  innovation  and  carried 
the  oranges  home  as  party  favors. 

Through  its  close  contact  with  the 
schools  and  the  ready  response  of  children 
to  appeals  to  aid  the  suffering,  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  was  able  to  distribute  check 
lists  on  food  conservation  to  22  million 
housewives  throughout  the  country  in  a 
very  short  time.  By  rating  themselves  on 
this  check  list,  homemakers  could  see 
whether  they  had  been  doing  their  share 


EXIT  THE  "EXTRAS"! 

(A  Voluntary  Pledge) 

/  DON'T  need  that  after-show  hamburger. 
I  DON'T  need  that  midnight  lunch. 
I  DON'T  need  between-meal  snacks. 
I  DON'T  need  these  "extras,"  while 
others  starve. 
DO  YOU? 


A  food-saving  motif  runs  through  the  famine  emer- 
gency issue  of  the  American  Red  Cross  News  Service, 
which  carried  this  voluntary  pledge. 


By  saving  a  pound  of  food  a  week,  for 
instance,  Girl  Scouts  figure  they  can  save 
almost  15,000  tons  of  food  for  the  hungry 
in  6  months.    Suiting  the  action  to  the 


This  year,  4-H  members  are  continuing 
their  food  production  campaign  and  at  the 
same  time  striving  to  save  scarce  grains 
for  famine  relief.  As  part  of  the  national 
4-H  Food-for-Famine  Relief  program, 
these  farm  boys  and  girls  conducted  a 
poultry-culling  campaign  during  May  and 
June.    The   purpose   was    to   help  feed 
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YWCA  girls,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Jewish  young  people,  Primary  Sunday  school  class  of  All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church, 
and  other  groups  compare  rations  here  and  abroad — vow  to  help.     Washington,  D.  C,  pledge  to  save  food  for  the  hungry  overseas. 


for  famine  relief  and  improve  their  score  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency. 

By  way  of  an  incentive  for  contributing 
to  famine  relief  and  of  increasing  their 
knowledge  of  other  lands,  boys  of  the 
International  Club  of  the  Boys'  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Washington  are  making  a  study  of  con- 
ditions in  a  number  of  war-torn  nations. 
To  date  they  have  sent  over  2  tons  of  food 
and  clothing  to  Holland,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
France.  What  they  have  learned  has  made 
them  anxious  to  do  all  they  can — not 
only  through  contributions  but  by  saving 
food. 

When  Girl  Reserves  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
plan  parent  and  daughter  banquets,  they 
have  16  food-saving  points  to  guide  them. 
Sometimes  the  16  points  are  distributed 
to  the  guests  as  "favors."  A  number  of 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  girl  groups  have  canvassed 
their  communities  to  get  friends  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line  to  save  food.  Then 
long  lists  of  signatures  appended  to  a  food- 
saving  pledge  have  been  mailed  to  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Churches  of  all  faiths  have  been  active 
in  enlisting  the  support  of  their  young 
people  in  famine  relief.  Usually  their 
gifts  are  not  segregated  but  the  pennies 
and  dimes  and  dollars  which  they  have 
saved  and  given  have  helped  swell  the 
total. 

Typical  of  the  pledges  taken  alike  by 
Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Catholic  children 
is  this  vow  repeated  by  a  Sunday  school 
primary  class  at  All  Souls'  Unitarian 
Church  in  Washington: 

"When  boys  and  girls  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  suffering  and  dying 


through  lack  of  food,  we  pledge  ourselves 
never  to  waste  any,  never  to  eat  more 
than  we  need,  to  give  of  our  abundance 
that  they  may  live." 

This  wish  to  help  is  shared  by  children 
all  over  the  country  and  finds  expression 
in  many  ways.  Letters  to  UNRRA,  many 
of  them  written  in  round  childish  script, 
give  eloquent  testimony  of  youth's  aware- 
ness of  its  responsibility  to  save  and  share. 

From  an  eighth- grade  class  in  a  Los 
Angeles  junior  high  school  came  this  letter 
to  Fiorella  LaGuardia,  Director  of 
UNRRA: 

"Please  find  money  order  for  $20.70. 
Our  social  living  class  of  the  Central 
Junior  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  collected 
the  money  for  UNRRA.  Our  class  of  41 
students,  representing  15  different  nation- 
alities collected  this  money  .  .  .  Some  of 
us  gave  up  desserts  on  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days to  contribute  to  this  fund.  We  give 
you  this  money  to  do  with  as  you  think 
best." 

And  from  the  other  side  of  the  country, 
from  New  York  City,  came  this  letter: 

"We  of  the  Dalton  School  realizing  the 
plight  of  starving  Europe  are  sending  you 
a  check  for  $175-  We  are  able  to  do  this 
because  both  the  faculty  and  students  have 
decided  to  do  without  certain  food  at  their 
school  lunches  for  the  rest  of  the  term. 
We  hope  this  money  will  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  food  as  we  feel  this  is  the  most 
urgent  need.  Another  check  for  the  same 
amount  will  follow  next  week." 

And  so  it  goes. 

In  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  44  boys  belonging 
to  the  LaFayette-Bryan  Station  Chapter 


of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  helped 
in  the  operation  of  a  community  cannery 
which  conserved  32,274  cans  of  food  in 
1944-45-  Chapter  members  culled  1,000 
hens  which  would  have  consumed  large 
quantities  of  badly  needed  grain  without 
adding  many  eggs  to  the  Nation's  food 
supplies. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  Campfire 
Girls  solemnize  the  taking  of  a  food- 
saving  pledge  with  a  candle-lighting 
ceremony  at  which  a  vacant  place  is 
reserved  for  the  invisible  guest.  The 
girls  enter  the  ceremonial  room  carrying 
unlighted  candles  and  pledge  cards  which 
their  mothers  have  signed.  They  take 
their  seats  in  a  circle  leaving  one  place  for 
the  invisible  guest  whose  place  is  marked 
by  an  empty  bowl.  After  a  talk  on  famine 
by  the  group  leader,  the  girls  rise  and  drop 
their  pledge  cards  in  the  bowl  in  solemn 
promise  that  they  will  help  fill  the  bowls  of 
the  hungry.  As  each  girl  drops  her  pledge 
in  the  bowl,  she  lights  her  candle.  The 
ceremony  closes  with  the  reading  of  an 
appropriate  poem,  such  as  these  lines  from 
the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal: 

"Not    what   we   give,   but   what  we 
share — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds 
three —  • 

Himself,  his  hungry  neighbor,  and  Me." 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  youth — the  thought 
which  promises  to  give  great  force  to  the 
movement  to  mobilize  America's  32 
million  young  people  to  save  food  for 
humanity. 
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TO  WEAR 


Clothing  and  yard  goods  are  still  hard 
to  Find.  Prices  in  general  are  still  high 
and  quality  low.  Here  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why.  Also  some  guides 
to  future  buying. 


Why  are  clothing  and  yard  goods  still  scarce? 

Why  can't  we  get  better  material  in  ready- 
made  clothing  and  by  the  yardl 

What  can  I,  as  a  consumer,  do  to  get  fast- 
color,  pre-shrunk,  sturdy  fabrics  that  will 
justify  the  time  and  effort  I  put  into  making 
them  into  clothing  for  my  family  and  furnish- 
ings for  my  home  ? 

These  questions  come  often  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
textile  specialists.  Everyone  seemed  to 
expect  that,  by  some  stroke  of  magic, 
retailers  would  be  able,  immediately  after 
VJ-day,  to  fill  their  shelves  with  an  un- 
limited supply  of  all  the  clothing  and  piece 
goods  that  had  been  missing  during  war 
years.  Now,  over  a  year  has  passed  and 
essential  clothing  and  staple  yardage  are 
still  scarce.  It  will  be  some  time  yet 
before  stores  are  again  abundantly  stocked 
with  a  wide  variety  of  yard  goods  and 
ready-to-wear  clothing. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  whenever  any  industry  loses 
a  vast  number  of  experienced  workers 
within  a  relatively  short  time,  as  many 
textile  mills  did  during  the  war,  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  get  back  into  normal  pro- 
duction. The  highly  skilled  labor  re- 
quired for  many  operations  in  textile 
manufacturing  is  always  more  or  less 
scarce.  Besides,  many  textile  workers, 
some  of  whom  literally  had  grown  up 
in  their  jobs,  learned  new  trades  during 
war  service  and  are  being  lured  to  other 
occupations.  This  means  that  new  work- 
ers must  be  recruited  and  trained — 
which  inevitably  slows  up  production. 

During  the  war  many  looms  that 
ordinarily  produced  civilian  household  and 
clothing  materials  were  diverted  to  making 
fabrics  for  the  armed  forces.  It  will 
take  time  to  change  these  looms  back. 
Also,  machinery  in  the  textile  mills  and 


in  the  garment  trades,  too,  run  almost 
continuously,  being  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  be  cleaned  and  oiled  and  to 
have  the  necessary  repairs  made.  Much 
of  this  old  equipment  is  worn  out  and 
must  be  replaced  before  textile  manu- 
facturing can  go  on. 

Right  now  there  is  the  largest  potential 
market  for  yard  goods  and  clothing  of  all 
kinds  that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
Normally,  a  homemaker  buys  or  makes 
some  house  dresses,  overalls,  shirts,  and 
underwear  for  the  different  members  of 
her  family  every  few  months.  This  she 
has  not  been  able  to  do  in  recent  years, 
hence  everything  on  hand  has  been  mended, 
made  over,  or  handed  down  as  long  as 
possible. 

Added  to  this  drain  on  the  textile  output 
are  millions  of  new  consumers.  Service 
men  and  women  returning  to  civilian  life 
have  to  be  outfitted  with  several  changes 
of  everything,  to  say  nothing  of  the  textile 
demands  of  new  babies.  Also  there  are 
many  new  homes  to  be  equipped  for  the 
first  time.  Then  too,  do  not  forget  this 
country  must  still  supply  a  vast  amount  of 
clothing  and  yard  goods  to  devastated 
Europe. 

Normally  several  months  elapse  from  the 
time  fabrics  leave  the  loom  until  they 
reach  the  sales  counter.  This  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  sizeable 
stock  of  goods  on  hand  before  an  article 
can  be  offered  for  sale.  In  nearly  every 
instance  the  backlog  of  clothing  and 
fabrics — or  inventory  as  the  storekeeper 
calls  it — was  wiped  out  during  the  war 
and  as  yet  has  not  been  restored.  The 
consumer's  backlog  is  gone,  too.  So, 
for  some  months  to  come,  yard  goods  and 
essential  articles  of  clothing  will  be 
grabbed  up  about  as  fast  as  they  are  put 
on  the  store  counters. 


Remember — when  the  war  began  we  had 
a  big  reserve  of  yard  goods  and  clothing 
and  it  was  2  or  3  years  before  these  items 
became  critically  scarce.  When  the  fight- 
ing stopped,  just  a  year  ago,  we  had  no 
stockpile  from  which  to  draw  while  the 
mills  were  getting  back  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction and  while  a  reserve  supply  of 
goods  was  being  accumulated. 

The  poor  quality  of  wartime  materials, 
whether  sold  by  the  yard  or  used  in  ready- 
made  clothing,  stems  from  several  causes. 
At  the  outset  of  the  war  very  little  was 
known  concerning  how  strong  a  fabric 
should  be  or  how  many  yarns  it  should 
have  to  the  inch  to  give  good  wear;  how 
much  sizing  was  permissible  without 
affecting  quality;  or  how  well  it  should 
resist  abrasive  w^ear  (rubbing).  Conse- 
quently, the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  the  War  Production  Board  had  little 
to  guide  them  in  setting  quality  floors 
for  civilian  fabrics. 

Since  only  limited  quantities  of  certain 
kinds  of  fibers  and  yarns  were  available 
for  use  in  civilian  textile  goods,  the 
War  Production  Board  reasoned  that  it 
would  be  better  for  everyone  on  the  home 
front  to  have  some  cloth,  poor  though  it 
might  be,  than  for  a  few  to  have  a  little 
bit  of  good  material.  Therefore,  the 
mills  were  required  to  make  as  much 
cloth  as  possible  from  the  relatively 
small  amounts  of  textile  materials  allotted 
to  them. 

We  escaped  clothes  rationing  but  in  so 
doing  we  were  less  fortunate  in  one  respect 
than  the  British.  There,  a  "  utility  cloth" 
designed  for  service  was  made  for  civilians 
who  wanted  durable  fabrics  for  their 
money  and  ration  allotments.  Here,  we 
had  to  take  our  chances  that  the  new 
fabrics  we  were  able  to  buy  would  give 
good  wear. 
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"Only  5  yards  to  a  customer!" 
is  the  rule  at  yard  goods  coun- 
ters in  many  stores  all  over  the 
country.  Pent  up  demand  far 
outruns  production,  and  will 
for  some  time  to  come. 


Textile  Survey 

When  clothes  and  yard  goods  are  scarce, 
poor  in  quality  and  high  in  price,  one 
always  thinks  conditions  are  worse  in  his 
locality  than  in  any  other.  However, 
judging  from  an  extensive  study  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Human 
Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  concerning 
the  quality  of  certain  essential  fabrics 
available  to  consumers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  four  States,  during  the  war, 
the  textile  situation  seemed  to  be  pretty 
much  the  same  the  country  over. 

Cooperating  with  the  Bureau  in  this 
study  were:  The  State  Universities  of 
Minnesota  and  Tennessee,  the  State  Col- 
lege in  Washington  and  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  in  each  of  the  three 
States;  the  Ellen  H.  Richards  Institute  in 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

In  all  five  sections  of  the  country,  fabrics, 
particularly  cottons,  were  scarce.  Some 
of  the  small  cities  had  none  of  the  cotton 
and  few  of  the  rayon  materials  included 
in  the  study. 

Of  the  nearly  400  cotton,  rayon,  wool, 
and  part-wool  fabrics  bought  in  retail 
stores  in  15  cities  in  the  5  areas  during 
the  fall  of  1944,  few  good  quality  mate- 
rials could  be  found.  In  fact  many  pre- 
war good  quality,  staple  fabrics,  such  as 
80-square  percale  and  2-ply  broadcloth, 
were  no  longer  made  for  home  folks. 

All  coopcrators  reported  a  great  deal  of 


misrepresentation  and  mislabeling  of  fab- 
rics. 

Few  fabrics  were  labeled  "preshrunk" 
and  most  of  them  shrank  a  great  deal  both 
in  length  and  width  when  washed  or 
cleaned.  Practically  all  of  the  mate- 
rials— cotton,  rayon,  and  wool  alike — 
were  faded  by  washing,  light,  and  per- 
spiration. 

Some  of  the  fabrics  contained  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  sizing  (starch,  resins,  and 
other  finishing  materials),  in  several 
instances  amounting  to  more  than  10  per- 
cent. 

These  findings  should  put  consumers  on 
the  alert.  As  the  textile  industry  gets 
back  to  normal  production,  more  and 
better  fabrics  will  appear  on  the  market. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean,  however, 
that  the  materials  will  be  wholly  satis- 
factory from  the  buyer's  point  of  view. 
Textile  manufacturers  have  for  a  long  time 
gone  on  the  assumption  that  no  complaint 
from  consumers  indicated  satisfaction. 
Every  one  knows  this  is  not  necessarily 
true. 

Now  it's  time  for  consumers — both 
men  and  women — to  get  together  in  groups 
sponsored  by  such  organizations  as  the 
extension  service,  parent-teachers  organ- 
izations, local  home  economics  associa- 
tions, and  women's  clubs,  and  find  out 
what  makes  for  good  service  in  a  fabric. 
Then,  as  a  group,  demand  that  manufac- 
turers make  clothing  and  household  fabrics 
that    meet    those    requirements — fabrics 


that  are  preshrunk,  color  fast,  sturdy 
enough  to  withstand  reasonable  wear,  and 
labeled  so  that  you  know  what  you  are 
buying. 

CPA  has  just  announced  that  the  low- 
cost  clothing  program  will  continue 
through  the  third  quarter  of  1946.  This 
means  that  manufacturers  who  receive 
certain  types  of  materials  pledge  them- 
selves to  make  it  up  into  low-cost  type 
clothing — men's  shirts  and  shorts,  over- 
coats and  suits,  women's  house  dresses, 
etc. 

CPA  is  also  warning  designers  and  pro- 
ducers of  women's  clothing  all  over  the 
country  that  women's  clothes  must  be 
made  according  to  present  CPA  style 
restrictions,  L-85-  This  applies  partic- 
ularly to  the  length  and  sweep  of  skirts, 
length  and  circumference  of  sleeves,  and 
regulations  governing  jackets  and  coats. 

So  get  away  from  the  wartime  attitude 
of  being  glad  to  get  anything.  For  when 
stores  can  provide  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rials it  is  time  for  homemakers  to  think 
about  getting  quality  for  their  money. 

Fiber  is  the  point  to  check  first.  Is  the 
material  made  of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk, 
rayon,  or  a  mixture  of  fibers?  Each  has 
certain  characteristics  of  its  own;  and  un- 
less you  know  what  fiber  is  being  bought, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  satisfactory  service 
from  a  fabric  or  to  give  it  proper  care. 

The  purchaser  needs  informative  labels 
on  fabrics — labels  that  give  the  fiber 
content  in  terms  of  percentage.  Indefinite 
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Will  it  fade?  Laboratory  colorfastness 
test  will  give  answer  for  these  samples. 


statements  such  as  "silk  and  acetate"  are 
of  no  help.  "Silk  and  acetate"  may 
mean  a  material  that  is  only  5  percent 
acetate,  or  one  that  is  almost  entirely 
acetate.  Fortunately,  with  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act,  fabrics  must  be  labeled 
with  the  exact  amount  of  wool  they 
contain. 

If  a  fabric  contains  only  one  fiber,  it 
may  sometimes  be  identified  by  a  simple 
test.  For  example,  when  a  lighted  match 
is  touched  to  an  untreated,  all-cotton 
material,  it  burns  quickly  with  a  yellow 
flame  that  flashes  along  and  is  difficult 
to  put  out.  The  burning  cloth  gives  off 
an  odor  of  burning  paper,  burns  almost 
completely,  and  leaves  practically  no  ash. 
Mercerized  cotton  burns  a  little  less 
rapidly  than  the  untreated,  and  what  ash 
there  is,  is  black. 

In  cottons,  as  with  other  materials, 
greatest  satisfaction  comes  from  fabrics 
that  are  woven  firmly  enough  to  hold  their 
shape  and  that  have  a  pure  finish,  virtually 
free  from  removable  sizing  substances. 
Take,  for  example,  two  qualities  of  muslin. 
A  good-quality  muslin  has  a  smooth, 
firm  texture  due  to  uniform  yarns  regularly 
spaced  throughout  the  cloth.  It  looks 
practically  the  same  after  washing  as 
before  because  the  body  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  cotton  put  into  the  yarn,  not 
upon  a  finishing  process  or  sizing  material. 
A  poor-quality  muslin,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  uneven  yarns,  perhaps  defects  in  the 
weave,  and  excessive  sizing  that  gives 
body  to  the  fabric  when  it  is  new  but  dis- 
appears in  the  washing,  leaving  the  cloth 
limp  and  porous. 


Wool  fabrics  are  of  two  types—  woolens 
and  worsteds.  Most  woolens  have  a 
fuzzy,  warm-looking  surface  as  their  nap 
more  or  less  obscures  the  weave.  As  a  rule 
the  cloth  feels  soft,  fluffy,  and  springy,  and 
is  usually  less  firmly  woven  than  a  worsted. 
Very  interesting  two-tone  novelties  are 
produced  nowadays  by  mixing  angora 
rabbit  hair  and  the  down  of  goose  or  duck 
or  ostrich  feathers  with  wool.  The  feath- 
ery down  gives  a  "frosted"  look  to  the 
cloth  because  it  usually  dyes  a  lighter 
color  than  does  the  wool;  but  being  short, 
the  down  soon  wears  off  and  leaves  bare 
spots. 

The  heavy  napping  in  woolens  some- 
times covers  defects  in  the  yarn  and 
weave,  particularly  in  the  coarser,  lower- 
quality  fabrics.  It  may  also  weaken  the 
cloth,  especially  if  so  much  fiber  is  pulled 
to  the  surface  that  little  remains  in  the 
yarn  to  give  strength  to  the  material. 

Yarns  in  woolens  are  soft,  woolly,  and 
loosely  twisted  so  that  the  fabric  can 
be  napped  easily.  The  fibers  in  these 
yarns  are  entangled,  crisscross,  and  are 
short,  usually  not  over  4  or  5  inches  in 
length. 

In  contrast  to  woolens,  worsteds  have 
a  distinctly  visible  weave.  Worsteds  feel 
wiry  and  somewhat  harsh;  they  have  a 
clear-cut  surface  free  from  nap;  and,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  firmly  woven.  Yarns 
in  worsteds  are  tightly  twisted,  smooth, 
and  hard.  They  are  made  from  the 
longer,  more  lustrous,  hairlike  fibers 
which  are  combed  as  well  as  carded  so 
that  they  lie  fairly  straight  and  parallel 
in  the  yarn. 

The  fiber  used  in  wool  fabrics  may  be 
new  wool — sometimes  called  virgin 
wool — or  it  may  be  reworked  wool. 
Reworked  wool  is  made  from  worn-out 
and  discarded  wool  clothing  and  other 
similar  fabrics,  from  manufacturing  waste 
and  scraps  of  new  wool  cloth,  such  as 
cuttings  from  tailor  shops  and  garment 
factories.  These  are  all  disinfected, 
cleaned,  torn  apart,  and  respun,  usually 
with  some  new  wool  or  other  libers. 
Such  a  fiber  is  likely  to  be  broken  and 
shorter  than  new  wool.  However,  its 
length  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
original  fiber  and  the  care  with  which  it 
has  been  reclaimed  and  respun.  The  fact 
that  an  article  contains  some  reworked 
wool  does  not  necessarily  condemn  it, 
nor  does  the  fact  that  it  is  made  entirely 
of  virgin  wool  always  mean  that  it  will 
give  long  wear.    Wool  in  its  virgin  state 


has  more  resiliency,  warmth,  and  strength 
than  the  same  wool  after  ic  has  been 
reworked  or  reclaimed. 

Rayon  is  defined  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  being  the  manufactured 
textile  fiber  or  yarn  produced  chemically 
from  cellulose  or  with  a  cellulose  base. 

Three  types  of  rayon — viscose,  cupram- 
monium,  and  acetate — are  made  in  this 
country  at  present.  The  viscose  and 
cuprammonium  have  many  of  the  same 
chemical  properties  as  cotton.  These 
types  also  burn  like  cotton  and  except  for 
crepes,  can  be  washed  the  same  as  any  fine 
cotton  materials.  However,  since  all 
rayons  are  weaker  when  wet  than  when 
dry,  they  require  careful  handling. 

Acetate  rayon,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
cellulose  acetate  and  has  properties  differ- 
ent from  those  of  cotton.    When  touched 


How  strong  is  it?   Here  a  tech  nician  counts 
number  of  yarns  to  the  inch  to  find  out. 


with  a  lighted  match  it  blazes,  puckers, 
and  curls  as  it  "  melts"  into  a  hard,  brittle, 
globular  mass.  It  dissolves  in  acetone, 
the  liquid  commonly  used  to  remove 
fingernail  polish,  and  in  chloroform,  both 
of  which  are  sometimes  found  in  spot 
removers.  Pressing  with  a  hot  iron  makes 
acetate  rayons  brittle  and  sometimes  melts 
them. 

Final  Word 

Even  during  the  war  some  manufac- 
turers maintained  their  standards  and 
labeled  cotton  goods  with  color-fast 
guarantees  and  the  amount  of  residual 
shrinkage  in  the  fabric.  No  doubt  as 
production  gets  back  to  normal  more 
manufacturers  will  follow  the  example. 

Wool,  of  course,  has  to  be  labeled  in 
accordance  with  the  Wool  Products  Label- 
ing Act  of  1939. 

Material  in  this  article,  except  for  Civilian  Production 
Administration  information,  prepared  by  Bess  Monison, 
Acting  Head,  Division  of  Textiles  and  Clothing,  BUN  HE, 
USDA. 
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Consumers'  guide 


A  Generation  of  American  Food 


A  thirty-seven  year  record 
of  what  we've  eaten  in  the 
United  States.  More  of  some 
things — less  of  others,  with 
a  steadily  improving  nutri- 
tional average. 

War  and  food  shortages  notwithstand- 
ing, Americans  ate  better  during  the  past 
war  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  past 
37  years. 

This  record  of  progress  toward  better 
nutrition  was  revealed  by  a  recent  study 
by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  analyzing  food  sup- 
plies that  went  into  the  Nation's  kitchens 
during  the  years  from  1909  to  1945. 

This  chance  to  take  a  backward  glance 
into  American  nutritional  history  comes  at 
a  challenging  time,  when  America  as  the 
world's  best  fed  Nation  is  faced  with  the 
responsibility  of  sharing  its  food  with 
hungry  millions  overseas.  Though  the 
report  does  not  editorialize,  the  facts  on 
food  supply  trends  underline  the  need  for 
American  homemakers  to  use  food  wisely 
and  to  waste  nothing,  so  that  nutritional 
standards  in  this  country  will  be  main- 
tained and  at  the  same  time  we  can  meet 
our  obligations  for  famine  relief. 

During  the  recent  war  Americans  stepped 
up  consumption  of  milk,  eggs,  meat, 
poultry,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  These 
increases,  coupled  with  the  enrichment  of 
white  flour  and  bread,  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  raising  the  nutritional  level 
of  the  American  diet. 

Except  for  protein,  recent  wartime 
consumption  levels  were  higher  for  all 
nutrients  studied  than  during  any  year 
since  1909.  This  means  that  Americans 
have  been  getting  more  calcium,  ribo- 
flavin, iron,  B  vitamins,  and  vitamins 
A  and  C  in  their  food  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  37  years. 

While  per  capita  caloric  value  of  food 
that  went  into  American  kitchens  during 
the  war  was  also  down  from  the  peak  of 
1909,  it  was  still  more  than  enough  to 
meet  health  requirements — suggesting  that 
we  can  still  safely  reduce  our  calories  to 
help  people  in  famine  areas  reach  bare- 
subsistence  levels. 


American  consumption  figures  are  aver- 
ages for  the  country,  based  on  per  capita 
food  supplies.  The  report  refers  to  "ap- 
parent" food  consumption.  This  means 
the  food  that  goes  into  American  kitchens. 
The  home  economists  who  made  the  study 
did  not  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  much 
food  value  is  wasted  via  the  garbage  can 
or  wasteful  cooking  methods.  Nor  does 
the  study  show  wide  variations  in  food 
distribution  among  different  income  groups 
and  sections  of  the  country.  It  does 
show,  however,  that  America's  food  sup- 
plies during  the  last  few  years  have  been 
sufficient  to  provide  families  of  the  coun- 
try with  adequate  diets,  if  food  was 
shared  fairly  and  used  wisely — and  in- 
dicates a  national  trend  toward  better 
eating. 

Changes  in  Consumption  of  Major  Foods 

Following  are  some  striking  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  food  consumption 
in  this  country  during  the  past  37  years: 

Consumption  of  citrus  fruit  has  risen  350 
percent  since  1909. 

We  are  eating  about  a  third  more 
tomatoes  than  we  did  between  1909  and 
1936.  Consumption  of  this  important 
source  of  vitamin  C  began  to  zoom  after 
1936. 

We  are  eating  30  percent  less  potatoes 
and  grain  products  than  we  did  in  1909- 
This  change  in  our  food  habits  largely 
accounts  for  the  drop  in  the  calorie  value 
of  the  food  we  consume,  though  recent 
shortages  in  fats  and  oils  have  been 
another  contributing  factor. 


Fluid-milk  consumption  reached  new 
highs  during  World  War  II.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  substitution  of  milk  for  other 
foods,  greater  consumer  purchasing  power, 
and  emphasis  on  the  high  food  value  of 
milk.  Consumption  of  milk  products 
(not  counting  butter)  increased  from  169 
quarts  per  capita  in  1909  to  about  257 
quarts  in  1945- 

Consumption  of  fresh  leafy,  green  and 
vellow  vegetables  rose  about  20  percent 
between  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  1941, 
then  climbed  to  a  new  high  in  1945  when 
consumption  of  cabbage,  lettuce,  and 
carrots  was  very  high. 

Consumption  of  canned  leafy  green  and 
yellow  vegetables  in  1945  was  four  times 
greater  than  in  1909. 

We  have  been  eating  only  about  half  as 
many  apples  in  the  past  few  years  as  we 
ate  before  the  First  World  War. 

Dried  fruit  consumption  rose  50  percent 
during  the  37  years  from  1909  to  1945- 
Much  of  this  increase  was  due  to  larger 
amounts  of  prunes  and  raisins  we  have 
been  eating  recently. 

Meat  consumption  has  varied  through 
the  years  with  supplies  and  incomes,  but 
dropped  rather  consistently  from  1909 
to  the  middle  1930's.  Consumption  was 
high  in  1934  when  drought  forced  heavy 
slaughter  but  was  low  again  the  following 
year.  During  recent  war  years,  meat 
consumption  again  reached  the  high 
level  of  the  years  before  World  War  I. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  poultry, 
game,  and  fish  has  remained  remarkably 
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We  Ate  More    .    .  . 


We  drank  more  milk  during  World  War  II  than  ever  before.    In  1945  we  consumed  257 
quarts  of  milk  products  (except  butter)  per  person.    Average  for  1909,  169  quarts. 


constant  through  the  passing  years, 
though  it  increased  during  the  war. 

Americans  set  new  records  for  eating 
dry  beans,  peas,  and  nuts  during  both 
world  war  periods.  Peanut  consumption 
was  particularly  high  from  1942  to  1945- 

Egg  consumption  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  since  1909,  increasing  sharply  since 
meat  has  been  short. 

Melon  consumption  went  up  to  around 
30  pounds  per  capita  after  World  War  I 
and  has  fluctuated  rather  widely  around 
that  rate  since  1921. 

Before  World  War  II  military  demands 
cut  civilian  supplies  of  canned  fruits, 
annual  consumption  rose  from  3  pounds 
per  capita  in  1909  to  19  pounds  per  capita 
in  1940  and  1941. 

Sugar  consumption  has  zigzagged  up 
and  down  during  the  37  years  since  1909. 
After  reaching  a  high  level  in  the  years 
1925-30,  ic  slumped  during  the  depression. 
Then  consumption  mounted  sharply  in 
1941  but  dropped  again  due  to  war 
shortages. 

Consumption  of  fats  and  oils,  including 
bacon  and  salt  pork,  rose  from  59  pounds 
per  capita  in  1909  to  66  pounds  in  1923 
and  has  stayed  around  this  higher  level 
until  last  year  when  short  supplies  cur- 
tailed consumption. 

Through  the  years,  Americans  have 
tended  to  drink  more  coffee  and  less  tea. 
Until  war  cut  supplies,  cocoa  consumption 
showed  an  upward  trend. 

Changes  in  Nutritive  Value  of  Our  Food  Supplies 

CALORIES. — Though  the  per  capita 
calorie  value  of  American  food  supplies 
was  somewhat  lower  during  the  recent 
war  years  than  the  peak  daily  average  of 
3,560  calories  in  1909,  it  is  still  well 
above  minimum  requirements  for  a  good 
diet.  Food  supplies  available  for  American 
consumers  in  1945  were  sufficient  to  allow 
a  per  capita  diet  of  about  3,350  calories 
daily,  as  compared  to  the  2,600  calories 
required.  This  suggests  that  many  fam- 
ilies may  buy  food  providing  more  calories 
than  they  need  and  that  some  of  these 
calories  are  wasted.  Low  point  in  our 
calorie  consumption  was  the  3,170  daily 
average  in  1935-  That  year,  we  were 
suffering  from  the  depression  and  the 
drought. 

CALCIUM. — Calcium  is  needed  for  nor- 
mal growth — for  strong  bones  and  teeth. 
Increased  consumption  of  milk  and  milk 
products  (not  counting  butter)  largely 
accounts  for  the  steady  rise  in  amounts 
of  this  important  nutrient. 
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Tomato  consumption  rose  about  one-third 
during  this  period — most  of  it  since  1936. 


Four  and  a  half  times  more  citrus  fruit  con- 


sumed  in    1945   than   in  1909. 


Egg  consumption  did  not  increase  sharply  Consumption  of  fresh  leafy,  green,  and 
until  1945,  when  a  new  record  was  set.        yellow  vegetables  increased  strikingly. 

Consumers'  guide 


We  Ate  Less 


Our  consumption  of  wheat  and  other  grain  products  declined  by  one-third  during  the 
37-year  period.    We  now  use  less  flour  and  bread  but  eat  more  breakfast  cereals. 


We're  eating  about  half  as  many  apples     Our  consumption  of  potatoes  and  "sweets" 
as   we   did  before  World  War  I.  declined  steadily  during  the  37  years. 


IRON. — Iron  is  another  mineral  essen- 
tial to  health.  With  the  decline  in  con- 
sumption of  grain  products  and  meats 
from  1909  to  1933,  less  iron  was  available 
for  the  average  American  diet,  as  meat  and 
grains  supplied  about  half  the  iron  in  the 
average  diet.  With  the  bread  and  flour 
enrichment  program  and  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  during 
recent  war  years,  the  per  capital  supply  of 
iron  going  into  the  Nation's  kitchens  rose 
36  percent. 

VITAMIN  A. — This  is  one  of  the  vi- 
tamins needed  for  growth  and  for  healthy 
teeth,  bones,  and  nerves.  It  is  important 
for  good  skin  lining  to  nose  and  mouth, 
and  like  other  vitamins  helps  guard  against 
infections.  Shortage  of  vitamin  A  causes 
night  blindness. 

Amounts  of  vitamin  A  going  into  Ameri- 
can kitchens  have  increased  fairly  steadily 
since  about  1925,  when  the  average  per 


capita  supply  was  7,100  International 
Units  per  day.  During  1945,  the  average 
per  capita  supply  rose  to  9,900  Interna- 
tional Units  daily — almost  40  percent 
above  the  1925  low. 

Increased  consumption  of  leafy,  green, 
and  yellow  vegetables  accounts  in  large 
measure  for  the  big  jump  in  vitamin  A 
value  of  our  food  supplies  in  1945  as  com- 
pared to  the  prewar  years,  1935-39.  Vic- 
tory gardens  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion toward  this  improvement. 

B  VITAMINS.— Supplies  of  two  B 
vitamins,  niacin  and  thiamine,  going 
into  American  kitchens  rose  during  recent 
war  years  to  a  peak  above  earlier  consump- 
tion. Consumption  of  riboflavin,  another 
B  vitamin,  also  went  up  during  the  war. 

Thiamine- — Thiamine  has  been  nick- 
named the  morale  vitamin  because  it 
helps  to  keep  people  cheerful.  When 
people  get  too  little  thiamine  in  their 


food,  they  often  have  poor  appetites,  a 
slow  heart  rate  and  "that  tired  feeling." 

The  rise  in  thiamine  levels  after  1935 
was  due  chiefly  to  increased  supplies  of 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish  and  to  enrichment 
of  white  bread  and  flour  which  began 
in  1941: 

Riboflavin. — This  B  vitamin  is  needed 
for  health  and  normal  growth.  If  the 
body  gets  too  little  riboflavin,  ugly  sores 
may  appear  around  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  eyes  become  weak  and  bloodshot. 

Increased  milk  consumption  has  boosted 
the  amount  of  riboflavin  in  American 
diets  during  the  recent  war  years.  En- 
richment of  white  flour  and  bread  increased 
riboflavin  available  for  average  diets  in 
1944  and  1945  about  one-eighth  above 
what  it  would  have  been  without  enrich- 
ment. From  1940  to  1945  average  per 
capita  supplies  of  riboflavin  increased 
almost  one-third  to  2.5  milligrams. 

VITAMIN  C. — Ascorbic  acid  or  vitamin 
C  is  the  vitamin  that  prevents  scurvy. 
Since  1930,  the  amount  of  vitamin  C  in 
foods  consumed  by  American  families 
has  increased  sharply  until  the  1945  level 
was  40  percent  higher  than  the  1930  level. 
Vegetables  grown  in  victory  gardens  are 
responsible  for  part  of  the  increase  in 
vitamin  C  supplies.  Increased  consump- 
tion of  citrus  fruit  accounts  for  much  of 
the  recent  and  long-term  improvement 
in  America's  vitamin  C  situation.  Less 
of  our  vitamin  C  comes  from  potatoes  than 
did  37  years  ago  when  we  ate  more  of  them. 

RECORD  OF  PROGRESS 

These  increases  in  per  capita  supplies  of 
various  important  nutrients  show  that 
Americans  have  been  making  definite 
progress  toward  better  diets  during  the 
last  37  years.  Close  reading  of  the  year- 
by-year  record  reveals  that  there  have 
been  set-backs  from  time  to  time  in  this 
steady  progress.  After  the  drought  and 
during  the  depression  years,  for  instance, 
consumption  of  some  important  foods 
slumped.  However,  the  general  trend 
through  the  years  has  been  toward  better 
eating.  The  record  shows  that  our  food 
supplies  during  recent  years  have  been 
sufficient  to  provide  everybody  with 
enough  food  to  meet  nutritional  needs,  if 
distributed  in  accordance  with  need. 

This  in  turn  underlines  the  necessity 
during  the  present  famine  emergency  for 
American  families  to  use  their  food  wisely, 
to  consume  no  more  than  they  need,  and 
to  waste  nothing. 
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Now  school  lunch  is  here  to  stay. 

With  the  recent  passage  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  a  good  midday  lunch 
for  school  kids  takes  its  established  place 
in  the  school  system. 

Permanent  legislation  makes  school 
lunches  law  of  the  land.  It  means  that 
instead  of  continuing  on  a  year-to-year 
basis,  school  systems  in  the  various  States 
can  develop  long-range  programs  in  line 
with  the  blueprint  laid  out  by  Congress. 

Three  big  reasons  why  Uncle  Sam  has 
big  stake  in  promoting  school  lunches  are 
listed  in  the  new  National  School  Lunch 
Act: 

As  a  measure  of  national  security. 

To  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  children. 

To  encourage  the  domestic  consumption  of 
nutritious  agricultural  commodities  and  other 
food.  (Now  food  is  short  and  food-saving 
the  watchword  but  this  looks  to  a  time  of 
greater  abundance,  recalls  a  time  when 
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food  was  wasted  because  no  way  had  been 
devised  to  get  it  to  the  people  who  needed 
it.  But  even  now  in  time  of  shortages 
there  is  opportunity  and  necessity  of  mak- 
ing good  use  of  available  foods  to  provide 
school  children  with  nourishing  meals.) 

For  these  three  reasons,  the  law  declares 
it  to  be  the  will  of  Congress  to  "assist  the 
States,  through  grants-in-aid  and  other 
means,  in  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
foods  and  other  facilities  for  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  operation,  and  expan- 
sion of  nonprofit  school  lunch  programs." 

While  the  new  law  does  not  in  itself 
appropriate  money  for  school  lunch  ex- 
penditures, it  does  permanently  authorize 
such  appropriations,  without  the  necessity 
of  passing  a  new  school  lunch  bill  every 
year. 

No  limit  is  set  on  the  amount  of  money 
which  may  be  appropriated  to  defray  food 
costs  but  not  more  than  $10,000,000  may 
be  spent  annually  for  equipment. 


For  school  lunch  expenditures  during 
the  coming  year,  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $75,000,000.  This  is  considerably 
above  the  $57,500,000  of  Federal  funds 
expended  on  the  school-lunch  program 
during  the  past  school  year.  Out  of  the 
current  appropriation,  up  to  $10,000,000 
may  be  given  to  schools  for  purchase  of 
school  lunch  equipment,  such  as  refriger- 
ators or  stoves.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
Federal  funds  have  been  provided  for  such 
purchases. 

While  $10,000,000  is  a  small  amount 
compared  to  the  vast  need  of  thousands  of 
school-lunch  projects  for  everything  from 
dish  washing  machines  to  pressure  cook- 
ers, still  it  will  help  that  much.  It  may 
enable  some  schools  which  have  been 
barred  by  the  initial  expense  of  buying 
equipment  to  start  serving  lunches.  Many 
others  will  be  able  to  expand  and  improve 
their  facilities. 

Consumers'  guide 


With  this  additional  aid  and  the  grow- 
ing recognition  by  parents  and  school 
administrators  of  the  importance  of  school 
lunch  in  developing  stronger,  better  edu- 
cated citizens,  it  is  expected  that  the 
program  will  expand  to  reach  8,600,000 
boys  and  girls  in  48,000  schools  in  the 
coming  school  year.  That  is  considerably 
more  than  the  some  7,000,000  children  in 
44,000  schools  who  participated  in  the 
school  lunch  program  during  the  1945-46 
session. 

Hoiv  will  the  new  school-lunch  program 
work  is  the  question  facing  the  increasing 
number  of  communities  which  want  their 
boys  and  girls  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
midday,  federally  aided  school-lunch. 

Intent  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  is  to  give  to  the  States  the  primary 
responsibility  for  developing  their  own 
school-lunch  programs.  This  means  that 
State  departments  of  education  will  head 
up  the  program  next  year  in  all  States 
where  it  is  legally  permitted  for  them  to 
dispense  Federal  funds. 

If  State  law  prohibits  the  Department 
of  Education  from  disbursing  grants-in- 
aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Governor  will  name  another  agency  to 
handle  the  program  for  them.  In  States 
where  the  Department  of  Education  can- 
not handle  funds  for  private  schools,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  State  office  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  will  work 
directly  with  these  schools.    After  1948, 


Wrong  way:  A  hasty  snack  is  not  an  ade- 
quate  substitute   for  a   balanced  lunch. 


the  law  requires  the  State  departments  of 
education  must  assume  responsibility  for 
directing  the  program  in  all  States. 

Another  concern  of  school-lunch  spon- 
sors is:  How  much  and  what  kind  of  help 
does  the  Government  provide? 

For  every  dollar  of  Federal  funds  granted 
to  the  States,  the  law  requires  that  the 
State  must  spend  a  dollar.  In  matching 
the  Federal  grants,  food  and  labor  supplied 
by  the  schools  may  be  counted,  however. 
Also  in  those  States  where  the  average 
income  is  below  the  national  income,  the 
dollar-for-dollar  requirement  for  matching 
Federal  grants  is  proportionally  decreased. 
If  later  in  the  year  it  becomes  apparent 
that  any  State  will  not  use  its  share  of 
Federal  school-lunch  funds,  the  amount  of 
this  surplus  may  be  redivided  among  the 
other  States. 

The  dollar-for-dollar  rule  will  apply 
next  year  and  through  1950.  After  that 
time  the  State  contribution  will  have  to 
be  greater  if  Federal  funds  are  received. 

Money  is  divided  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  school  children. 
That  is,  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
17,  inclusive. 

Except  for  the  $10,000,000  which  may 
be  spent  for  approved  purchases  of  equip- 
ment, all  the  money  granted  to  the  States 
must  be  spent  for  food.  No  money  is 
allowed  the  States  for  administrative 
expenses,  and  administrative  expenditures 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  limited  to  3}j  percent  of  the 


total  school-lunch  appropriation  in  any 
given  year. 

How  much  a  school  can  collect  for  food 
is  determined  by  the  number  and  type  of 
meals  served.  The  maximum  reimburse- 
ment is  the  same  as  it  was  during  the  last 
school  year:  9  cents  for  each  type  A  meal 
served;  6  cents  for  a  type  B  lunch;  and  2 
cents  for  the  type  C  lunch. 

Standards  have  been  set  up  for  these 
various  types  of  meals  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  guarantee  that  pupils 
will  receive  good,  nourishing  meals — and 
no  school  may  receive  reimbursement 
unless  it  conforms  to  these  standards. 

Requirement  for  the  type  A  lunch  is 
that  it  must  be  a  complete  lunch,  sufficient 
to  provide  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
child's •  daily  food  needs.  Five  musts  of 
the  type  A  meal  are: 

1.  One-half  pint  of  whole  milk  to 
drink. 

2.  Two  ounces  of  meat,  poultry, 
cheese,  or  fish,  or  one  egg,  or  one-half 
cup  of  dry  peas,  beans,  or  soybeans,  or 
4  tablespoons  of  peanut  butter. 

3.  Three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  vegetables 
or  fruit. 

4.  One  or  more  portions  of  bread  or 
muffins  or  other  hot  bread  made  of  whole 
grain  cereal  or  enriched  flour. 

5.  Two  teaspoons  of  butter  or  fortified 
oleomargarine. 

Maximum  reimbursemens  for  this  type 
of  lunch  is  9  cents. 


Right  way:  A  complete  midday  lunch  helps  school  children  grow  in  mind  and  body. 
Records  show. improvement  in  attendance  and  grades  after  school  lunch  has  been  started. 
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In  schools  where  cooking  facilities  are 
limited  and  where  the  meal  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  food  brought  from  home,  the 
type  B  lunch  may  be  more  practicable. 
This  consists  of:  Soup,  stew,  salad,  or  other 
combination  dish  and  some  sort  of  bread 
and  a  teaspoon  of  butter  or  fortified  oleo- 
margarine and  a  half  pint  of  milk  to  drink; 
or  a  sandwich  containing  at  least  1  ounce 
of  meat,  poultry,  fish,  or  cheese,  or  one- 
half  egg,  or  2  tablespoons  of  peanut  butter 
and  1  teaspoon  of  butter  or  fortified  oleo- 
margarine. One-half  cup  of  vegetables  or 
fruit  or  a  mixture  of  both  and  one-half 
pint  of  whole  milk  must  be  served  with 
this  lunch.  Six  cents  is  top  payment  for 
either  of  these  lunches. 

For  the  type  C  lunch,  the  requirement  is 
one-half  pint  of  whole  milk  served  as  a 
beverage.  Two  cents  is  allowable  for  a 
half-pint  of  milk. 

While  no  meal  is  considered  complete 
without  milk  to  drink,  in  cases  where 
fresh  milk  cannot  be  obtained,  application 
for  reimbursement  will  still  receive  con- 
sideration. Maximum  reimbursement  will 
be  2  cents  less,  however,  than  for  a  com- 
parable meal  with  milk. 

Other  Standards 

Besides  calling  for  the  maintenance  of 
nutritional  standards,  the  law  sets  up  other 
standards.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  these  standards  are  maintained. 

No  pupil  may  be  discriminated  against 
for  his  inability  to  pay  for  the  lunch,  for 
one  thing.  This  means  that  children  who 
are  given  free  lunches  are  not  seated 
separately  from  the  other  children  nor  is 
any  other  distinction  made. 

Purchases  of  school-lunch  equipment 
must  be  approved  in  advance  for  the  school 
to  be  eligible  for  reimbursement.  This  is 
to  make  sure  that  Federal  funds  are  wisely 
invested — that  the  equipment  is  needed 
and  that  it  is  bought  at  a  fair  price. 

Schools  are  also  expected  to  use  abun- 
dant foods  as  far  as  practicable.  This 
provision  in  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  is  calculated  to  help  avoid  waste  of 
good  food.  Now  that  there  are  acute 
shortages  of  many  foods  needed  for  famine 
relief,  there  is  added  reason  for  featuring 
locally  abundant  foods.  Besides,  it  is 
thrifty  to  buy  foods  when  they  are  plenti- 
ful and  lower  in  price. 

To  help  the  schools  make  the  best  use 
of  plentiful  foods,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  supplies  spon- 
sors  of  lunch    programs   with   lists  of 


abundant  foods  and  menu  suggestions. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  when  the 
big  overseas  demand  for  food  will  in- 
evitably fall  off,  Congress  has  recognized, 
in  the  School  Lunch  Act,  the  importance 
of  building  up  domestic  consumption  of 
good  foods.  Farmers  are  set  to  go  on 
producing  at  a  rate  of  about  a  third  above 
prewar.  If  America's  135  million  citizens 
all  get  all  the  good  food  they  need, 
farmers  will  not  have  any  trouble 
marketing  their  crops.  But  if  consump- 
tion drops  back  to  prewar  levels  the  stage 
will  be  set  for  an  agricultural  depression. 
That  must  not  happen.  A  farm  depression 
would  not  only  ruin  thousands  of  farm 
families  but  hit  city  workers  too. 

Setting  Up  a  School-lunch  Program 

There  is  reason  aplenty  for  school 
lunches.  But  how  do  you  go  about  setting 
up  a  lunch  program  in  your  school? 

Obviously  that  will  vary  according  to 
State  law.  As  this  article  is  being  writ- 
ten, many  States  are  waiting  rulings  as  to 
whether  or  not  their  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation can  legally  handle  Federal  school- 
lunch  funds.  This  situation  should  be 
cleared  up  by  the  time  school  bells  ring, 
however.  Meanwhile  sponsors  of  school- 
lunch  programs  are  advised  to  contact 
either  their  State  Board  of  Education  or 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion offices  in  their  State  for  the  last 
minute  word  on  the  local  school  lunch 
set-up. 

Opportunity  for  Progress 

All  in  all,  the  new  National  School 
Lunch  Act  opens  up  to  schools  of  the 
country  opportunity  to  build  a  stronger 
school-lunch  system  and  a  stronger 
America. 

Reports  from  the  field  show  that  a  con- 
tinually increasing  number  of  communities 
want  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity. During  the  11  years  since  the 
Federal  school-lunch  program  was  started 
in  a  small  way  with  gifts  of  surplus  food, 
the  program  has  proved  its  worth. 

Pupils  who  have  received  school  lunches 
have  gained  in  health  and  improved  in 
scholarship.  Absence  due  to  illness  has 
been  cut  down  in  many  cases.  Many- 
pupils  have  learned  good  eating  habits — 
and  have  taken  the  practical  lessons  they 
learned  about  good  nutrition  home  to 
their  parents. 

Truly,  the  school  lunch  bell  is  ringing 
out  good  news. 


Back   to   school.     These  boys  and  girls 
deserve  the  best  in  school  lunches. 


Good  school  lunches  make  stronger,  hap- 
pier brighter  pupils — cut  down  absenteeism. 


Health  and  learning  go  hand  in  hand. 
Does  your  school  provide  school  lunches? 


The  new  school  bill  provides  funds  to  aid 
schools  in  buying  school  lunch  equipment. 
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It  was  a  gala  day  when  the  S.  S.  Hatties- 
burg  Victory  recently  cleared  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  for  Greece  with  810  head  of  live- 
stock on  board.  Bands  played  and  a  crowd 
of  2,000  persons  cheered  on  its  way  this 
first  contingent  of  1,680  gift  animals  con- 
tributed to  UNRRA  from  the  farms  and 
towns  of  the  State.  The  Governor  made 
the  presentation  to  UNRRA  officials. 
Aboard  the  ship  were  Mississippi  high 
school  and  college  boys  accompanied  by  a 
county  agent  who  signed  on  to  take  care 
of  the  cargo  of  780  dairy  cows  and  heifers, 
11  bulls,  4  mules,  and  19  horses. 

These  cattle  given  by  the  people  of 
Mississippi  represent  the  first  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  whole  State  to  make  such  a 
contribution  for  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
war-torn  country.  Two-thirds  of  the  cat- 
tle were  donated  by  farm  families  and  one- 
third  purchased  by  contributed  funds. 


The  dairy  cattle  donated  by  Mississip- 
pians  are  grade  jersey  heifers,  cows  and 
bulls,  selected  for  their  milk-giving  quali- 
ties and  stamina.  No  meat  animals  are 
being  sent.  All  heifers  and  cows  have 
been  bred  and  each  animal  was  tested  and 
found  free  of  TB  and  Bangs  disease. 

The  animals  will  be  distributed  by  the 
Greek  Government  to  needy  farm  families 
entirely  bereft  of  dairy  and  draft  stock. 
The  Mississippi  cattle,  mules  and  horses 
carry  a  rubber  plastic  tag  showing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  donor.  This  will 
serve  as  a  souvenir  for  the  recipient  fami- 
lies, and  "help  develop  good  will  between 
the  peoples  of  Mississippi  and  Greece." 

A  few  days  later  a  second  ship  loaded 
the  remainder  of  the  1,680  head  that  will 
play  a  real  part  in  building  the  devastated 
farms  and  families  of  Greece. 


Community  Attack  on  Hay  Fever 

These  are  the  days  when  hay  fever  takes 
its  highest  toll  among  the  3,000,000  Amer- 
icans who  annually  suffer  its  harassing  irri- 
tations. Sixty-five  percent  of  the  suffferers 
are  affected  from  late  August  until  frost. 
Of  these  autumnal  cases  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  says  90  percent  are  caused 
by  the  wind-borne  pollen  of  ragweed. 

As  malaria  can  be  prevented  by  draining 
swamps  and  removing  the  breeding  ground 
of  the  germ  carrying  mosquito,  so,  some 
of  the  hay  fever  suffering  can  be  reduced 
by  programs  aimed  to  prevent  ragweed 
from  blooming  and  forming  and  delivering 
its  unpopular  pollen. 

Pollen  can  be  reduced  by  well-organized 
efforts  of  individuals,  towns,  and  cities. 
A  concentrated  attack  can  be  made  by 
cutting  the  plant  twice  each  year,  first 
just  before  the  flowers  develop  on  the  low- 
growing  branches  that  shoot  out  after  the 
first  cutting.  If  the  pollen  has  formed, 
the  plants,  if  possible,  should  be  burned. 

Much  of  this  can  be  done  by  towns 
through  getting  rid  of  the  weed  along 
highways  and  vacant  lots.  Gardeners  can 
do  it  by  more  careful  cultivation  of  their 
plots.  When  ragweed  is  growing  in  gar- 
dens with  cultivated  plants  the  weed 
should  be  cut  below  the  surface  of  the  soil 
each  time  new  plants  come  up  from  seed 
already  in  the  ground. 

In  country  districts  or  towns  surrounded 
by  grain  fields  the  pollen  becomes  more 
difficult,  for  dust  blown  by  the  wind  has 
no  respect  for  the  city  limits.  Here  coop- 
eration of  the  surrounding  countryside  is 
necessary  to  cut  down  the  amount  of 
pollen.  Although  this  action  cannot 
eliminate  pollen  from  the  entire  regions, 
a  successful  program  of  control  can  relieve 
much  suffering,  as  the  Public  Health 
Service  reports  that  persons  with  low  sus- 
ceptibility suffer  from  hay  fever  only  at 
times  when  pollen  is  abundant  in  the  air. 

Control  of  ragweed  in  the  country  is 
more  difficult  and  expensive  but  it  can  be 
reduced  by  tried  methods  that  are  in  line 
with  the  best  farming  practices. 
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GUIDE  POSTS 


Pleasant  Dreams 

No  pleasant  dreams  for  the  fat  man 
who  buys  oversized  pajamas  only  to  find 
that  they  were  made  for  Mr.  Thin  Man. 
And  think  of  the  nightmarish  experience 
of  the  little  fellow  who  buys  small  size 
sleeping  togs  for  his  college  reunion  only 
to  discover  too  late  that  they  swallow 
him  up. 

It  is  to  avoid  nightmarish  experiences 
such  as  these  and  make  happier  customers 


that  the  pajama  manufacturing  industry 
has  gotten  together  with  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  agree  on  minimum  commer- 
cial standards  for  pajama  sizes. 

Acceptance  of  the  standard  by  manu- 
facturers is  not  compulsory  but  it  has 
been  endorsed  by  National  Association  of 
Shirt  and  Pajama  Manufacturers.  Manu- 
facturers conforming  to  the  new  standard 
are  advised  to  attach  a  label : 

The  manufacturer  guarantees  this  gar- 
ment to  have  been  made  to  measurements 
which  are  in  accordance  with  Commercial 
Standard  CS15-46  as  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  Or  more 
briefly:  Size  conforms  to  CS15-46. 

One  Act  Play 

The  Promise,  a  one  act  play  about 
famine  relief,  would  make  an  excellent 
addition  to  any  school  or  civic  program  on 
food  sharing.  Simple  setting.  Three 
characters.  Free  from  The  American 
Theatre  Wing,  War  Service,  Inc.,  730 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


How  Rich  Are  You? 

How  much  ready  money  do  American 
families  have? 

Not  nearly  so  much — by  and  large — 
as  you  would  naturally  expect,  judging 
from  the  record  total  of  wartime  savings 
accumulated  in  Government  bonds,  sav- 
ings accounts,  and  checking  accounts. 

Over  half  the  households  of  the  country 
who  pool  their  income  for  major  expenses 
have  less  than  $500  in  liquid  assets  saved. 
And  one-fourth  of  the  households  report 
no  savings  in  the  form  of  bonds,  savings 
accounts,  or  checking  accounts.  This  was 
revealed  by  a  recent  survey  which  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  con- 
ducted for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

How  come,  then  total  savings  are  so 
high  and  the  average  holdings  by  all 
household  spending  units  is  $1,748? 

It  is  the  way  the  savings  are  distributed, 
with  a  few  households  having  the  larger 
part  of  the  money.  For  instance,  the 
upper  10  percent  holds  60  percent  of  the 
bonds,  savings  accounts,  and  checking 
accounts. 


Compliments  of  Haile  Selassie 

Coffee  from  Ethiopia  made  its  debut 
recently  in  Washington  after  a  sample  was 
flown  there  on  a  TWA  plane  at  the  in- 
stance of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie.  Though 
coffee  has  been  grown  in  Ethiopia  for 
about  500  years,  few  Americans  have 
tasted  it.  The  Emperor  hopes  to  develop 
coffee  as  a  major  export  from  his  small 
kingdom,  so  sent  the  coffee  with  the 
object  of  building  up  an  American  demand. 

Food  editors  who  sampled  the  coffee 
reported  that  it  had  a  strong,  good 
flavor,  similar  to  Arabian  Mocha  which 
is  popular  as  an  after-dinner  demitasse. 


Farmer's  Share 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
food  dollar  during  April  this  year  was  54 
cents.  That  is  a  penny  less  than  the  55- 
cent  share  which  farmers  got  during  the 
five  preceding  months,  November  through 
March,  1946.  Higher  retail  prices  for 
food  and  lower  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  their  produce  during  April  accounted 
for  this  drop  in  the  farmer's  share  of  the 
consumer's  food  dollar. 

That  is  the  average  for  all  foods  sold. 
When  meat  products  are  sold,  for  instance, 
the  farmer's  share  is  77  percent.  From  a 
can  of  corn,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only 
19  percent  and  for  spinach  43  percent. 
For  the  grain  and  other  ingredients  that 
go  into  bakery  products,  the  farmer  gets 
25  percent  of  what  the  housewife  pays. 


Furniture  Advice 

If  you  have  an  old  easy  chair,  keep  on 
enjoying  it  for  the  present  instead  of 
trading  it  in  on  a  new  model.  That  is  the 
advice  of  Civilian  Production  Administra- 
tion, based  on  short  supplies  and  big 
demand  for  new  furniture. 

Owing  to  lumber  and  steel  shortages, 
furniture  production  is  still  low  compared 
to  prewar.  To  furnish  the  2,700,000 
homes  scheduled  under  the  veterans' 
housing  program  for  1946  and  1947  alone 
would  take  the  entire  output  of  the  furni- 
ture industry  for  the  next  2  years.  For 
this  reason  families  who  already  have 
furniture  are  urged  to  postpone  unneces- 
sary purchases  to  give  veterans  a  chance 
to  furnish  their  homes. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.     11:15  a.  m.  EST 

11:15  a.  m.  CST 

10:15  a.  m.  MST 
9:15  a.  m.  PST 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  querfions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.     Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Consumer,  farmer,  and  prices 

•  The  close  interdependence  of  farmers  as 
producers  and  the  consumer  public  has 
never  been  more  dramatically  emphasized 
than  in  Secretary  Anderson's  recent  recom- 
mendations to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration upon  livestock  ceiling  prices. 
And  this  fixing  of  livestock  prices,  which 
became  effective  midnight  August  28, 
highlighted  with  equal  force  the  dual 
economic  personality  of  the  farmer  as  a 
producer  and  a  consumer  rolled  into  one. 

Secretary  Anderson,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  saw  for  the  best  interest 
for  both  farmer  and  consumer  that  a  roll- 
back of  prices  from  their  late  August  un- 
controlled level  was  necessary.  It  was 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  a  price  that 
would  enable  consumers  to  buy  meat 
within  their  budget.  It  was  necessary  to 
the  farmer  in  order  to  assure  a  continuing 
consumer  market  for  his  livestock.  At  the 
same  time  for  the  best  interest  for  both 
consumer  and  farmer  he  deemed  it  was 
necessary  that  these  roll-back  prices  be 
at  a  level  somewhat  above  the  June  30 
ceilings. 

To  the  farmer  these  increases  meant  a 
price  that  would  permit  him  to  ship  live- 
stock to  market.  For  the  consumer  the 
prices  made  for  a  more  adequate  supply 
of  meat  than  without  them. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  maximum 
prices  on  livestock,  to  be  effective  at  the 
slaughter  level,  were  set  on  hogs,  ceiling 
price,  Chicago  basis,  at  $16.25  per  hundred 
pounds.  On  cattle  an  overriding  ceiling 
at  Chicago  of  $20.25  per  hundred  pounds 
was  established  with  maximum  stabiliza- 
tion ranges  of  $19.25  on  choice  grades, 
$17-75  on  good,  and  $13  on  commercial 
grades.  Ceilings  on  dressed  lamb  were 
put  into  effect  that  would  reflect  about  $19 
per  hundred  pounds,  Chicago  basis. 


The  overriding  cattle  ceiling  of  $20.25 
represents  a  roll-back  in  prices  of  $9.75 
from  the  top  price  paid  in  Chicago  the 
week  ending  August  24.  The  new  hog  price 
ceiling  represents  a  set-back  of  $8.25  a 
hundred  from  the  prices  paid  at  Chicago  on 
the  24th. 

The  relatively  small  increase  in  live- 
stock prices  over  the  ceiling  prices  of  June 
30  were  made  after  full  hearings  by  the 
Price  Decontrol  Board.  In  view  of  its 
findings  the  Decontrol  Board  announced 
its  decision  that  livestock  and  meats 
would  be  subject  to  price  control  because 
the  evidence  revealed  that  the  supplies  of 
meat  had  been  and  would  continue  to  be 
in  short  supply  in  relation  to  demand  at 
reasonable  prices. 

In  view  of  the  findings  of  the  Decontrol 
Board  and  the  intent  of  Congress  as  de- 
clared in  the  Price  Control  Act,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  decided  that 
if  ceilings  were  restored  at  the  June  30  level 
such  an  action  would  militate  against  the 
necessary  production  of  livestock  and 
meats  needed. 

So  the  price  decisions  that  were  made 
had  a  twofold  purpose:  To  raise  the 
price  of  livestock  from  June  30  to  a  level 
which  would  induce  continued  flow  of  it 
onto  the  market  and  at  the  same  time  to 
roll  back  the  uncontrolled  prices  that 
would  accelerate  inflation.  Here  we  have 
an  example  of  the  relation  of  the  consumer 
welfare  to  that  of  the  farmer  welfare,  as 
well  as  the  situation  in  which  the  farmers, 
best  interests  are  directly  related  to  the 
consumers'.  Both  have  a  stake  in  finishing 
the  fight  against  postwar  inflation. 

Before  many  months  production  will 
catch  up  with  demand  for  most  articles. 
Until  then  run-away  prices  are  a  danger 
that  threatens  to  wipe  out  savings  and 
buying  power  and  to  jeopardize  the  high- 


gear  productive  eonomy  Americans  hope 
to  have  in  the  peacetime  years  ahead. 

Farmers  as  producers  who  need  expand- 
ing markets  to  prosper,  and  farmers  as  con- 
sumers who  need  to  get  their  money's 
worth  for  dollars  they  spend,  have  a  crucial 
interest  in  carrying  the  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram through  to  the  finish. 

Congress  recognized  the  dangers  of  in- 
flation and  passed  a  new  price  control  act. 
This  act  provides  some  price  increases 
during  the  transition  period  ahead.  Many 
of  these  increases  have  now  been  made. 
But  these  legal  price  increases  don't  com- 
pare with  what  might  happen  without 
price  control.  The  new  act  provides  very 
important  protection  against  run-away 
prices. 

Price  control  is  but  part  of  the  program 
to  combat  inflation.  The  Government  is 
maintaining  other  necessary  parts  of  the 
stabilization  machinery  set  up  during  the 
war.  Scarce  materials  are  still  allocat- 
ed for  production  of  necessary  articles. 
Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  scarce 
articles  are  forbidden  to  hoard  them. 
The  wage  stabilization  program  is  still 
in  operation.  All  of  these  measures  help 
control  inflation. 

The  prices  which  the  farmer  is  being 
paid  for  his  livestock  should  result  in  a 
price  favorable  enough  to  allow  him  to 
sell  his  livestock  and  meat  production 
during  the  coming  months.  This  will 
result  in  more  meat  reaching  the  market 
than  otherwise.  The  present  prospect  of 
the  production  of  corn  and  wheat  is 
excellent.  The  production  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  will  be  of  record  pro- 
portions. These  feed  supplies  can  form 
the  basis  for  increasing  production  of 
livestock  and  meats  only  if  the  price  is  at 
a  level  that  will  permit  stock  to  go  onto 
the  feed  lots.  If  such  a  price  is  not  main- 
tained the  Nation  is  certain  to  have  less 
beef  through  the  winter  and  next  spring. 
Such  a  shortage  is  a  come-on  for  inflation 
through  black-market  operations.  So  it 
is  that  both  farmer  and  consumer  have 
vital  reasons  for  making  a  strong  fight 
against  inflation. 
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Nor  can  we  continue  to  take 
life-giving  elements  from  our 
soil  without  replacing  them  or 
preventing  loss  and  still  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  good 
nutritious  food. 


•  Consumers,  consider  this  letter  from  a 
farmer — a  dairy  farmer  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.  He  is  one  of  the  farmers  who  occupy 
70  percent  of  the  American  farms  to  which 
taxpayers  are  this  year  supplying  assistance 
for  improvement  of  our  soil. 

What,  if  anything,  does  this  man — 
taking  stock  of  his  fat  acres — mean  to  the 
consumer? 

"As  I  look  up  across  the  hillsides  of  my 
farm  I  see  a  change  from  a  decade  ago," 
says  the  farmer,  who  for  10  years  has  been 
taking  part  in  the  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram of  his  county.  "The  fields  are  a 
deeper,  more  vigorous  green,  a  green  that 
promises  full  haymows  and  full  milk  pails. 
There  are  more  cows  pasturing  on  the 
hillside  .  .  .  and  the  water  in  the  brook 
runs  clear. 


Editor's  Note:  This  article  discusses  only  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  administered 
through  the  field  Service  Branch.  The  work  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  article. 


"Ten  years  ago,  when  corn  grew  on 
these  same  hillsides,  heavy  showers  and 
spring  thaws  caused  rapid  run-off.  The 
running  water  gouged  out  ditches  that 
my  tractor  couldn't  jump  over.  The 
brook  ran  full  of  dirty  brown  water.  Then, 
under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram, I  began  using  lime  and  phosphate, 
and  I  planted  my  corn  in  strips  on  the 
contour.  Since  then  my  hay  and  pasture 
production  has  nearly  doubled — and  my 
creek  runs  clear." 

What  difference  to  the  consumer  that 
the  farmer's  green  hillside  promises  full 
hay  mows  and  full  milk  pails?  To  the 
consumer  it  means  more  plentiful  food 
supply  for  babies,  children,  and  grown-ups. 
It  means  milk  of  higher  quality,  richer  in 
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butterfat  and  body-building  minerals.  It 
means  fair  prices  for  better  food. 

And  what  interest  to  the  consumer  is  it 
that  the  carpet  of  grass  on  the  hillside 
grows  rich  and  green;  that  corn  is  planted 
on  contours  instead  of  straight  rows?  And 
that  again  the  farmer's  brook  runs  clear? 

It  means  plenty.  For  it's  from  the  soil 
that  come  all  the  elements  contained  in 
food,  which  give  our  bodies  life  and 
growth.  Only  from  the  soil  can  they  be 
obtained.  When  the  soil  is  depleted  by 
draining  it  of  these  elements  which  are 
carried  off  in  crops,  the  source  of  life  for 
us  is  gone. 

Our  full  development  depends  largely 
upon  the  food  we  eat,  the  quality  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  kind  of  soil  that  grows 


When  wind  and  water  carry  away  rich  top 
takes  more  plant  food  from  the  soil.  One 

it.  When  hillsides  are  plowed  and  rich 
soil  is  carried  to  the  sea  through  muddy 
creeks  and  rivers,  essential  elements  which 
we  must  have  to  survive  are  going  with  it. 

So  each  acre  of  fertile  soil  carried  off 
to  sea,  or  of  soil  cropped  and  recropped 
without  returning  to  it  any  of  the  ele- 
ments carried  off  at  harvesttime,  means  to 
consumers  today  less  food  and  lower  qual- 
ity food.  To  future  generations  the  con- 
tinued uncontrolled  losses  of  our  land 
resources  can  add  up  to  national  tragedy. 

We  have  been  farming  our  country  for 
300  years.  The  growth  of  our  cities  and 
industry  is  dependent  upon  an  abundant 
and  flourishing  agriculture.  And  the  use 
of  our  land  through  this  time  has  taught 
us  that  soil  loses  its  productivity  when 
certain  plant  foods  are  removed.  These 
foods  must  be  in  balance  if  plants  are  to 
flourish  and  if  people  who  consume  the 
products  of  the  soil  are  to  be  healthy. 

The  rejections  by  the  Army  during  the 
war  dramatically  linked  areas  of  starved 
soil  with  a  greater  proportion  of  rejections 
due  to  disabilities  brought  about  by  de- 
ficiencies in  diets. 

There  are  three  predatory  enemies  of 
the  rich  elements  which  nature,  through 
thousands  of  years,  has  stored  up  in  the 
virgin  soil.  If  the  soil  is  not  cultivated, 
the  grass  grows  up  and  dies  and  returns  its 
minerals  and  added  humus  to  the  land. 
Leaves  fall  and  rot  and  give  their  rich 
worth  back  to  the  land.  But  as  soon  as  we 
cultivate  and  grow  and  remove  crops,  we 
open  the  door  to  forces  which  carry  off 
the  soil's  goodness. 

The  plow  cuts  the  sod,  lays  the  land 
bare  for  erosion;  w  ind  and  water  can  sweep 
away  the  top  soil  unless  it  is  protected. 
Leaching  dissolves  and  removes  the  soluble 


soil,  they  take  plant  food  with  it.  Each  crop 
plot  is  nourished,  the  other  is  hungry. 

salts  and  nitrogens  and,  if  crops  are  planted 
and  harvested,  takes  its  mighty  toll  of 
plant  food  from  the  land. 

All  these  depleting  factors  were  at  work 
with  a  vengeance  during  the  war.  The 
tremendous  demands  of  our  armies,  our 
allies,  our  increased  civilian  purchasing 
power,  took  from  the  land  huge  quantities 
of  its  life-giving  elements.  In  spite  of 
gains  in  conservation  practices  both  before 
and  during  the  war,  the  heavy  wartime 
production  took  from  the  soil  more  than 
was  returned  to  it.  The  average  yield  of 
crops  during  the  war  years  was  one-fourth 
greater  than  the  1923-32  yields. 

To  achieve  this  stupendous  production, 
almost  11  million  acres  of  Corn  Belt  alone, 
pastures  and  meadows,  were  put  to  the 
plow  and  laid  open  to  erosion  and  the 
drains  of  cropping.  Improved  seed  brought 
bigger  and  better  yields  that  drew  more 
fertility  from  the  soil.  Better  farm  ma- 
chinery brought  bigger  crops. 

This  production  was,  in  a  substantial 
measure,  made  possible  by  the  increased 
use  before  the  war  of  lime  and  fertilizer, 
of  contour  farming  and  other  erosion- 
resisting  practices  that  built  up  reserves 
of  elements  in  the  soil  upon  which  we 
drew. 

Now  comes  the  time  for  taking  inven- 
tory of  the  farm  lands  of  the  country  and 
planning  measures  to  return  to  the  soil 
losses  sustained  through  cropping  and 
intensified  practices  to  resist  erosion  in 
lands  opened  up  for  wartime  cultivation. 

This  requires  research,  education,  plan- 
ning, and,  last  but  not  least,  practical 
application  of  what  is  learned  by  the 
farmer.  The  machinery  which  Congress 
set  up  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 


ment Act  is  ready  to  undertake  the  post- 
war phase  of  work  which  it  has  been  carry- 
ing on  for  14  years. 

An  estimate  of  the  needs  of  the  con- 
servation measures  on  our  farms  and 
ranches  is  graphically  set  out  by  a  survey 
of  our  farming  counties.  Experts  brought 
together  varied  practices  that  should  be 
performed  in  every  State  as  a  minimum 
program  of  sound  conservation.  Their 
table  sets  out  the  estimate  of  the  need  for 
a  group  of  selected  soil-conservation  prac- 
tices, as  against  what  was  done  in  1944 
along  the  lines  needed. 

The  survey  reveals  that  total  annual 
need  for  ground  limestone  to  be  applied 
to  our  land  is  59  million  tons  in  round 
figures;  only  24  million  were  supplied 
through  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
program.  Thirteen  million  tons  of  phos- 
phate was  estimated  as  the  minimum  that 
could  be  applied  and  still  return  to  our  soil 
the  amount  of  this  plant  food  carried  away 
by  erosion  and  extra  heavy  crops.  But 
only  2  million  tons  were  put  on  the  farms. 

The  program  called  for  27  million  acres 
of  field  strip  cropping;  6  million  were 
done.  And  the  seeding  or  reseeding  of  83 
million  acres  of  permanent  pastures  was 
considered  the  least  we  could  do  for  the 
soil.  The  program  was  able  to  handle 
only  4  million  acres.  Planting  of  legumes 
and  other  cover  crops  that  prevent  wind 
and  water  erosion,  and  when  plowed  un- 
der restore  minerals  to  the  soil  and  add 
organic  matte  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  was  more  than  75  percent  under 
minimum  production.  Though  there  re- 
mains a  need  for  terracing  79  million  acres, 
only  1,700,000  were  put  into  condition. 
Other  practices  also  lagged. 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
is  swinging  into  action  on  the  tremendous 
postwar  job.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  encourage  and  assist  farmers  in  carry- 
ing out  needed  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  under  the  guidance  of  practical 
farmer  committeemen  chosen  from  their 
own  county.  Through  their  combined 
efforts  they  work  to  return  to  the  soil  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  losses  sustained  in 
the  past  years.  Their  aim  is  to  buildup 
a  set  of  farming  practices  that  will  lead 
each  farmer  to  keep  in  his  land  a  balance 
of  fertility  against  which  he  can  draw  to 
produce  a  fine  crop  without  depleting  his 
soil. 

This  program  of  rehabilitating  the  Na- 
tion's land  that  has  been  torn  down  by 
generations  of  use,  and  of  preventing  land 
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which  has  not  been  depleted  from  becom- 
ing so,  is  in  the  final  analysis  the  job  of  the 
man  on  the  land — the  farmer.  He  is  not 
only  the  one  who  supplies  the  consumer 
with  food;  he  is  also  the  custodian  of  the 
soil  that  makes  the  food.  If  the  soil  is 
to  be  cared  for,  he  is  the  man  to  do  it. 

So  it  is  that  this  Government  program 
is  a  farmer-administered  program.  No 
force  is  applied,  no  edicts  are  issued.  The 
farmer  takes  part  voluntarily.  He  can  do 
so  by  stating  that  he  has  a  soil-conserva- 
tion problem  on  his  farm  and  would  like 
help  to  solve  it.  He  votes  for  the  com- 
mitteemen who  will  administer  the  pro- 
gram in  his  county.  It  is  to  them  he  turns 
for  advice  on  the  most  needed  project  for 
his  particular  piece  of  land  and  also  looks 
to  them  through  the  year  for  help  on  how 
best  to  carry  out  the  operation  decided 
upon. 

The  county  committeemen,  usually 
neighboring  farmers,  get  together  with 
help  from  the  State  committeemen  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  State  agricultural  colleges, 
and  survey  the  county  in  terms  of  farm 
practices  that  are  most  needed  to  save  the 
land  of  that  particular  area.  State  com- 
mitteemen put  all  the  plans  together  and 
look  at  them  in  terms  of  what  is  best  for 
saving  the  soil  of  the  State.  Then  all  are 
viewed  from  a  national  standpoint  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  in  this  fashion  we  have  a  vast 
council  made  up  of  the  men  who  farm  the 
land,  in  which  they  can  discuss  and  decide 
upon  what  is  best  for  their  own  farms  and 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  And  it  turns 
out,  in  the  language  of  economics  and 
agricultural   science,   that   the  farmers' 


welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  have  the  same  common  end. 

For  example,  if  four  or  five  farmers  are 
on  a  small  watershed  where  all  have 
ploughed  the  land,  and  erosion  is  cutting 
gullies  from  the  top  farm  to  the  one  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  the  soil  from  all 
the  farms  is  being  washed  away.  If  any 
one  farmer  fails  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, erosion  cannot  be  controlled  and  all 
suffer.  When  they  all  join  up,  a  stop  can 
be  put  to  their  mutual  losses. 

However,  it  may  be  that  one  farmer's 
land  requires  more  extensive  erosion  con- 
trol than  the  neighbors'.  In  this  instance, 
the  farmers  get  together  with  county  com- 
mitteemen, and  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  which  the  county  has  for  ero- 
sion control  is  apportioned  so  that  the 
work  is  done  on  the  place  where  it  is  most 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  four  or 
five  farmers. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the 
county,  State,  and  in  the  end  to  our  country 
as  a  whole.  During  the  war,  when  all-out 
production  was  necessary  to  win,  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  em- 
phasized practices  which  would  bring 
immediate  results  in  better  yields.  As- 
sistance for  long-range  programs,  such  as 
planting  trees,  was  withdrawn  or  scaled 
down. 

Now  the  1946-47  program  is  designed 
so  that  assistance  is  given  to  the  individual 
farmer  in  proportion  to  his  needs  for  re- 
storing to  the  soil  the  vital  elements  that 
were  taken  from  it  by  the  huge  crops  pro- 
duced for  war.  The  money  appropriated 
for  national  maintenance  of  the  soil  is 
divided  among  the  States  in  proportion 
to  their  need  for  soil  conservation.  In 


turn  it  is  apportioned  to  the  counties  on 
the  same  basis  and  to  the  farmers  by  the 
same  yardstick. 

The  rate  of  payment  to  the  farmer  by  no 
means  includes  the  entire  cost  of  perform- 
ing the  job.  He  bears  a  portion  of  the 
expense.  Government  assistance  usually 
runs  between  30  and  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  operation.  In  order  to  obtain  as- 
sistance, the  practice  which  the  farmer 
undertakes  must  meet  these  tests.  Would 
it  be  carried  out  in  the  volume  and  quality 
needed  if  no  assistance  were  given?  Does 
it  make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the 
increase  of  soil  fertility?  Does  it  promote 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree  the  con- 
servation of  water  for  agricultural  use  and 
increase  grain  and  pasture  feed  resources? 

Assistance  under  the  program  is  made 
available  to  the  farmer  in  two  ways.  First, 
he  may  provide  at  his  own  expense  the 
materials  and  services  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  approved  practices.  In  this  event, 
he  will  be  repaid  for  a  portion  of  the  cost. 
Or,  he  may  take  the  second  course.  In 
this  case,  he  obtains  a  purchase  order 
through  his  county  AAA  committee  for 
needed  materials  or  services. 

The  amount  of  the  purchase  order  repre- 
sents the  national  contribution  toward 
the  total  cost  of  the  practices  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  cash  payments  which  the 
farmer  would  receive  if  he  carried  out  the 
practices  at  his  own  expense.  Examples 
of  the  materials  covered  by  this  phase  of 
the  program  are  lime,  phosphate,  and 
winter  legume  and  pasture  seed;  illustra- 
tions of  possible  services  are  the  construc- 
tion of  dams,  water  facilities  for  livestock, 
erosion  control,  terraces,  and  drainage 
ditches. 


In  thousands  of  farm  homes  farmers  sit  down  with  pencil  and  paper  To  find  out  exactly  how  much  valuable  soil  is  being  washed  away 
to  plan  their  year's  work  under  the  conservation  program.  scientists  measure  the  exact  amount  in  tanks  like  these. 
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•  Things  are  looking  up  for  our  supplies 
of  spices.  Pepper,  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and 
mace,  the  only  two  spices  from  the  same 
plant  with  different  flavor,  and  the  other 
26  major  spices,  with  the  100  various 
grades  and  types,  became  scarce  and  more 
scarce  as  the  war  went  on.  The  supply 
of  these  items,  more  than  a  year  after  VJ- 
Day,  is  still  short.  But  things  are  looking 
up.  During  the  next  six  months  there 
will  be  a  little  more  spice  all  along  the 
line —and  that  includes  pepper.  Not  syn- 
thetic pepper  nor  the  Indian  or  Malabar 
pepper  with  which  we  filled  in,  but  real 
Lampong,  Netherlands  .East  Indies,  pep- 
per. 

War  hit  our  spice  supplies  hard,  mainly 
because  the  areas  of  the  world  from  which 
the  bulk  of  our  spices  come  found  them- 
selves right  in  the  middle  of  the  war. 


Although  practically  every  country  in  the 
world  contributes  some  of  the  auxiliary 
foods  which  -lend  distinction,  dash,  and 
flavor  to  other  foods,  it  is  from  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  Malay  Peninsula,  China, 
Indochina,  and  Japan  that  50  percent  of 
our  supplies  are  normally  drawn.  These 
countries  furnish  us  such  staples  as  black 
and  white  pepper,  cassia,  nutmeg,  mace, 
and  turmeric. 

Europe  and  Africa  come  through  with 
23  percent  of  our  spices,  including  cara- 
way, celery,  coriander,  cumin,  poppy- 
seed,  ginger,  laurel  leaves,  sage,  and  thyme. 
We  get  4  percent  from  the  British  West 
Indies  where  nutmeg,  mace,  ginger,  and 
pimento  are  grown.  Other  countries, 
chiefly  India  and  Ceylon,  give  us  3  percent. 

So  it's  easy  to  see — with  73  percent  of 
our  tonnage  coming  from  enemy-occupied 


territories  or  war  zones — why  we  took 
such  a  hard  blow  on  spices.  And  the  blow 
hit  hard  over  the  whole  food  front.  For 
60  percent  of  our  spices  are  consumed  in 
household  packages.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent go  to  meat  packers  in  bulk  for  sausages 
and  sandwich  meats.  Manufacturers  of 
preserves,  mincemeat,  apple  butter,  cat- 
sup, soups,  and  other  such  foods  use  the 
remaining  15  percent  of  the  supply. 

The  spice  situation  might  have  been 
much  worse  for  us  had  it  not  been  that  the 
beginning  of  the  war  found  us  with  very 
heavv  supplies  on  hand.  We  had  about  3 
years'  supply  of  pepper,  cinnamon  enough 
to  last  9  months,  and  a  year's  supply  of 
other  important  spices.  This  backlog  was 
partly  due  to  the  anticipation  of  the  war, 
but  mainly  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
period  just  preceding  the  war  found  the 
everlasting  up-and-down  curve  of  the 
spice  market  right  at  the  bottom.  Large 
crops,  low  freight  rates,  and  low  prices 
prevailing  during  this  time  caused  large 
stocks  to  be  accumulated  in  anticipation 
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of  the  sure  rise  in  prices  that  always  has 
taken  place  when  the  market  gets  in  that 
shape. 

Our  consumption  of  pepper  is  normally 
30  million  to  40  million  pounds  a  year. 
In  recent  months  we  have  been  getting 
along  on  25  percent  of  this  amount.  It 
looks  now  as  though  we  may  get  a  reason- 
able increase  of  our  present  amount  during 
the  next  year,  although  there  remains  a 
definite  world-wide  shortage.  If  we  do, 
it  would  bring  us  up  to  about  37  percent 
of  our  prewar  consumption. 

The  pepper  business,  an  ancient  one,  has 
always  had  its  ups  and  downs  of  scarcity 
and  adequate  supply,  of  high  and  low 
prices.  One  of  the  big  reasons  for  this  is 
that  pepper  can  be  held  from  years  of  good 
crops  and  low  prices  to  years  of  short  pro- 
duction and  high  prices.  For  one  reason 
or  another  pepper  can  be  stored  for  a 
decade  or  more  in  temperate  climates  with- 
out being  affected  by  mold  and  insects 
that  get  after  other  spices  in  less  time;  and 
it  keeps  without  deterioration  of  its  flavor. 

Not  only  do  the  brokers  and  buyers  on 
the  international  market  keep  and  hold 
their  pepper  for  speculative  profits,  but  the 
natives  in  pepper-growing  regions  do  the 
same  thing.  The  method  they  use  cuts 
storage  charges  to  a  minimum.  If  the 
crop  is  a  good  one  and  the  price  is  down, 
they  bury  their  crops  in  the  ground.  In 
the  year  of  a  short  crop  with  its  incidental 
rise  in  prices,  they  dig  up  their  cache  and 
sell  it  for  a  nice  sum  that  figures  a  very 
good  return  on  their  investment.  Some- 
times several  hundred  percent. 

Some  mighty  high  prices  have  been  paid 
for  pepper,  too.  After  Marco  Polo  re- 
ported to  medieval  Europe  on  the  fine 
sharpness  and  flavor  of  the  spice,  costly 
caravans  set  out  to  obtain  it.  And  many 
is  the  ship  from  Magellan's  time  on  that 
has  been  swallowed  up  in  the  monsoons 


with  its  cargo  of  the  precious  spice. 

The  ancient  Greeks  bid  up  pepper  to 
14  head  of  sheep  per  pound.  And  only 
the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Middle  Ages 
could  afford  to  obscure  the  flavor  of  their 
unrefrigerated  meat  with  pepper.  Its 
value  has  remained  high,  not  only  for  its 
flavor  but  because  it  has  always  been 
thought  to  have  food-preservative  values. 
Food  chemists  today,  however,  can  find 
nothing  to  indicate  pepper  has  this  qual- 
ity. 

Today  the  world  pepper  market  is  high. 
It  has  come  from  4  cents  before  the  war  to 
from  25  to  40  cents  a  pound.  The  price 
ceiling  at  which  the  Government  can  buy 
pepper — and  all  pepper  is  now  bought  by 
the  Government — is  15  cents.  Recent 
increases  on  a  subsidy  basis  have  allowed 
us  to  pay  up  to  23  cents.  The  raising  of 
our  ceiling  to  meet  competition  of  other 
nations  will  enable  us  to  get  a  share  of  the 
pepper  that  has  shown  up  on  the  East 
Indian  market  since  the  war. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  pepper 
comes  back  to  normal  production.  In  the 
Japanese-occupied  areas,  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  our  pepper  comes,  the 
vines  have,  because  of  labor  shortages, 
been  left  uncultivated  and  vanished  into 
tangled  jungle  undergrowth.  Large  acre- 
ages of  pepper  lands  were  plowed  up  by 
the  Japanese  in  order  to  raise  more  neces- 
sary crops.  Stores  of  pepper  were  also 
carried  off  and  hidden.  Many  of  these 
when  found  were  kept  so  carelessly  that 
the  quality  would  not  pass  the  pure  food 
and  drug  standards  for  admission  to  our 
country. 

To  salvage  the  vines  left  uncultivated 
will  take  time.  So  will  reestablishment 
of  the  industry,  for  it  is  a  painstaking  one. 
The  wild  pepper  vines  left  unattended 
grow  to  about  20  feet,  while  the  cultivated 
ones  are  cut  to  about  one-half  that  height 


with  better  yields.  Each  plant  bears 
about  50  berries  that  come  out  green, 
turn  red  and,  when  ripe  for  harvest, 
brown.  After  the  berry  is  dried  by  sun 
or  by  smoke,  it  becomes  the  peppercorn 
we  know  and  is  ready  for  grinding. 

Some  of  our  shortage  can  still  be  filled 
in  by  the  synthetic  pepper  which  we  have 
been  using.  This  imitation  job  is  made 
from  a  base  of  cottonseed  meal,  with 
wheat,  soya,  pepper  oil,  capsicum,  car- 
damom, artificial  flavor  of  the  oleomargine 
resin,  cedarwood  oil,  other  essential  oils, 
and  racemic  limonene.  It  has  the  sharp- 
ness of  pepper  but  lacks  its  flavor, 
and,  incidentally,  sells  for  3  to  4  times  as 
much  per  pound  as  the  authentic  East 
Indian  pepper  even  on  the  present  high 
market. 

Another  source  of  supplies,  which  we 
used  during  the  war  and  which  made  up  a 
small  amount  of  our  deficit,  was  the 
Malabar  or  Indian  pepper.  Although  the 
Malabar  pepper  crop  is  large,  there  is  little 
of  it  left  for  the  world  after  the  Indians 
themselves,  great  pepper  users,  get  their 
share. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  out  of  the 
pepper  supplies  that  are  available,  the 
pepper  we  get  will  be  black.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  in  milling  the  white  pepper, 
the  same  corn  is  used  as  for  the  black 
pepper,  but  the  process  entails  the  loss  of 
the  outer  part  of  the  peppercorn  that  gives 
the  coloring  to  regular  black  pepper.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  chiefly  in  the 
looks  of  them.  Many  cooks  like  the  flavor 
of  pepper  in  some  dishes,  but  do  not  care 
for  the  sight  of  it. 

Cassia  and  cinnamon,  our  second  most 
important  spices  in  quantity  used,  like 
pepper,  were  immediate  casualties  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  commercial  production  of 
them  has  been  confined  to  southeastern 
Asia  and  the  neighboring  islands  from 
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Ceylon  and  south  India  to  French  Indo- 
china, southern  China,  and  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies.  By  the  end  of  the  war 
we  were  reduced  to  25  percent  of  the  nor- 
mal amount  we  use.  These  are  important 
spices  because,  in  addition  to  their  use  in 
flavoring  pastries,  candies,  and  dentifrices, 
they  are  employed  in  medicine  for  their 
carminative,  antiseptic,  and  astringent 
properties. 

Cassia  and  cinnamon  are  the  dried  inner 
harks  of  the  genus  Cinnamomum  of  the 
laurel  family.  The  U.  S.  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  recognizes  the  name  of  cinnamon 
as  covering  both  cassia  and  cinnamon. 
For  practical  purposes,  in  both  medicine 
and  food,  cassia  is  essentially  the  equiva- 
lent of  cinnamon.  Some  countries  prefer 
one  type,  some  the  other.  We  in  the 
United  States  prefer  cassia,  which  is 
stronger  in  flavor  than  the  more  delicate- 
tasting  cinnamon.  The  true  cinnamon 
comes  chiefly  from  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  most  of  the  cassia  which  we  use 
from  Indochina  and  some  from  Siam. 

We  were  definitely  caught  without  a 
source  of  supply  during  the  war  since  the 
trees  do  not  begin  to  yield  until  they  are 
6  to  10  years  of  age.  Cinnamon  has  been 
grown  in  French  Guiana  and  Brazil,  but 
the  South  American  product  so  far  has 
been  inferior  to  the  Asiatic.  Although 
there  are  many  other  members  of  the 
Lauraceae,  or  laurel,  family  from  which 
cinnamon  comes,  most  of  these  plants  in 
their  wild  state  do  not  have  the  aroma  and 
flavor  of  the  Far  East  product.  And  it 
would  take  years  to  select  and  breed  plants 
from  such  of  the  trees  that  could  be  found 
to  meet  the  taste  requirements. 

The  principal  constituent  of  cassia  oil — 
cinnamic  aldehyde — is  now  produced  syn- 
thetically on  a  large  scale  from  coal  tar 
bases.  Although  it  has  cinnamon-like 
odor  and  flavor,  it  lacks  the  delicacy  of 
the  natural  product.  It  makes  a  fairly 
adequate  substitute  for  the  oil  and  is  now 
being  marketed  in  quantity. 

Nutmeg,  which  dropped  during  the  war 
to  60  percent  of  normal  supply,  and  mace, 
which  fell  to  40  percent,  are  on  their  way 
back  with  mace  crossing  the  line  of  ade- 
quate supply  first.  The  Netherlands  East 
Indies  always  furnished  us  our  mace  and 


nutmeg.  We  were  only  kept  from  ex- 
periencing empty  bins  during  the  war  be- 
cause some  is  raised  in  Granada  in  the 
British  West  Indies. 

Mace  and  nutmeg  are  the  only  two  spices 
that  come  from  one  plant,  which  have  a 
different  flavor.  Both  are  part  of  the 
nutmeg,  which  looks  something  like  a 
very  large  walnut  with  a  red,  thick  outer 
husk.  Within  the  husk,  coating  the  nut- 
meg, is  a  filmlike  lacy  parasite  almost 
paper  thin.  That's  mace.  When  the  nut 
is  hulled  and  dried,  the  mace  is  picked  off 
by  hand,  and  although  it  has  the  odor  of 
nutmeg  its  flavor  is  entirely  different. 


Nutmeg  grows  on  large  trees  and  bears 
from  its  sixth  to  its  sixtieth  year,  so  during 
the  Japanese  occupation  there  wasn't  much 
chance  for  the  deterioration  of  the  plant, 
and  the  supply  can  come  back  as  soon  as 
harvests  are  made.  The  nutmegs  which 
were  stored  by  the  Japanese  are  old  and 
wormy.  These  can  be  used  only  for  ex- 
tracting their  oil.  Nutmeg  and  mace  are 
still  in  short  supply. 

And,  by  the  way,  we  would  not  have 
had  as  large  a  prewar  supply  of  nutmeg 
and  mace  had  it  not  been  for  the  pigeons. 


At  one  time  these  nuts  grew  only  on  a 
single  small  island  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  In  order  to  keep  the  supply 
short  and  the  prices  high,  no  nuts  were 
allowed  to  be  planted  on  any  other  place. 
However,  the  pigeons,  attracted  by  the 
brilliant  red  color  of  the  nut's  husk,  flew 
off  with  them  to  other  islands  and  broke 
the  monopoly. 

We  have  been  only  moderately  short  of 
cloves  and  in  recent  months  have  largely 
corrected  it.  Again  the  reason  for  the 
shortage  and  the  come-back  is  due  to  the 
ancient  usages  of  clove  production.  The 
little  nail-shaped  spice  is  the  bud  of  the 
clove  tree,  which  grows  to  a  height  of 
30  or  40  feet.  It  begins  to  produce  when 
it's  7  years  old  and  turns  out  a  good  crop 
up  to  its  hundredth  year  of  life.  But 
despite  its  longevity  and  size,  it's  a  fragile 
plant  and  grows  in  limited  areas.  The 
first  clove  trees  were  found  growing  in 
the  spice  islands  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies.  The  best  cloves  come  from  there 
although  Madagascar  supplies  most  of  our 
cloves. 

Our  recent  short  supply  of  them  was  due 
to  shipping  and  labor  shortage  rather  than 
lack  of  supply.  The  cloves  must  be  har- 
vested carefully.  They  are  hand  picked 
and  the  natives  either  climb  ladders  to 
reach  the  topmost  branches  or  use  long 
poles.  After  picking,  the  cloves  are  spread 
on  mats  to  dr\  for  6  to  8  days.  Here  they 
turn  from  green  to  brown  and  lose  half 
their  original  weight.  They  are  again 
cleaned  by  American  spice  grinders  before 
they  are  ground  or  packaged  for  house- 
hold use. 

Cloves  have  been  known  since  before 
the  days  of  the  early  Egyptians,  and  wars 
were  fought  between  Europeans  and  native 
islanders  for  possession  of  these  spice  trees. 
The  natives  defended  them  stubbornly,  not 
always  for  the  spice  value  but  because  they 
constituted  a  record  of  the  census  of  the 
tribe,  past  and  present.  For  at  the  birth 
of  each  child  a  clove  tree  was  planted. 
So  the  number  of  trees  told  the  story  of 
the  tribe's  population,  past  and  present. 

With  improvement  of  the  labor,  supply, 
and  shipping  facilities,  the  clove  market 
is  now  practically  back  to  normal. 

Yes,  spices  are  looking  up. 
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Consumers'  guide 


What  kind  to  buy?  What  are 
the  best  kind  for  your  money 
depends  on  the  way  you  use 
'em — for  dessert,  cooking,  or 
baking.  This  year  a  better 
crop  provides  more  apples  to 
choose  from  than  last  year. 


•Apple  addicrs  this  season  have  cause  to 
rejoice  over  a  crop  nearly  two-thirds  larger 
than  last  year's  skimpy  harvest.  Official 
forecasts  on  September  1  were  for  a  total 
apple  crop  of  around  117  million  bushels. 
While  this  is  still  4  percent  below  the 
average  production  for  the  years  1935-44, 
the  prospect  was  that  shoppers  would  find 
ample  supplies  of  apples  in  the  market 
during  October. 

Normally  October  is  the  heaviest  month 
for  marketing  apples  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  and  this  year  promises  to  be  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  That  makes 
apples  a  likely  item  for  the  careful  buyer's 
October  marketing  list  for  a  number  of 
reasons: 

Heavy  seasonal  marketings  not  only 
mean  larger  supplies  to  choose  from,  but 
heavy  marketings  usually  also  bring  lower 
prices  than  prevail  during  the  season  of 
lighter  sales. 

While  strong  demand  is  expected  to  keep 
pace  with  supply,  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  temporary  market  gluts  will 
develop  in  some  heavy  marketing  areas. 
Since  many  varieties  of  fall  apples  are 
perishable  and  since  suitable  storage  space 
is  limited  anyhow,  quick  action  to  avoid 
waste  may  be  needed  in  some  localities. 

If  housewives  are  on  the  alert  to  use 
more  apples,  if  and  when  such  conditions 
develop  in  their  community,  they  will 
stand  to  profit  from  good  food  "buys" — 
and  at  the  same  time  help  make  full  use 


of  a  good  perishable  food.  Don't  forget, 
world  food  supplies  are  still  uncomfortably 
short  notwithstanding  the  bountiful  har- 
vests in  this  country. 

To  the  cook  who  is  looking  for  variety 
to  spice  her  fall  meals,  the  improvement  in 
apple  supplies  comes  as  a  boon.  Eaten 
as-is  for  a  dessert  or  snack,  apples  spare 
the  cook  and  the  sugar  bowl.  Apples  are 
a  versatile  fruit,  being  good  cooked  with 
meat  or  vegetables,  or  mixed  in  salad  or 
used  in  pastry,  quickbreads,  and  cake,  or 
for  desserts. 

Different  Apples,  Different  Uses 

As  each  apple  is  best  suited  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  the  smart  buyer  knows 
her  apples  and  bears  in  mind  the  use  she 
wants  to  make  of  them.  If  her  menu 
plan  calls  for  apples  and  cheese  for  dessert, 
for  instance,  a  quite  different  choice  will 


be  required  than  if  pork  and  apple  sauce 
are  on  the  agenda.  Color  and  ripeness  are 
more  important  considerations  for  eating 
apples  than  for  cooking. 

If  apples  are  being  bought  in  quantity 
for  use  over  a  period  of  time,  it's  important 
to  know  whether  a  particular  variety 
stores  well.  Buying  in  quantity  is  usually 
cheaper,  but  isn't  recommended  where 
spoilage  may  result  from  overbuying  or 
lack  of  suitable  storage  place.  Apples 
should  be  stored  in  a  cool,  airy  room,  away 
from  the  light. 

Two  popular  types  of  fall  apples  which 
come  to  market  in  October  are  the  Jona- 
than and  the  Grimes  Golden.  The  Grimes 
Golden  is  a  yellow,  rather  sweet  apple. 
The  Jonathan  is  a  tart  type.  Both  arc 
good  general  purpose  apples  with  a  pleas- 
ant flavor,  which  makes  them  popular 
"eating"  or  dessert  apples. 
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With  all  hands  working  and  using  assembly  line  methods,  this  Lots  of  apples  to  pick.  This  year's  apple  crop  is  expected  to  be 
farm  family  can  grade  and  pack  hundreds  of  bushels  in  a  day.     around   117   million    bushels— about  two-thirds  above  1945. 


Some  of  the  winter  varieties  of  apples, 
such  as  the  early  Delicious  and  the  Mcin- 
tosh, make  their  appearance  during  Octo- 
ber. The  Delicious  is  primarily  a  dessert 
apple,  while  the  Mcintosh  is  a  good  des- 
sert and  general  purpose  apple,  which  is 
also  suitable  for  baking. 

Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  apples 
which  usually  make  their  debut  around 
October  and  the  uses  for  which  they  are 
best  suited: 

Hubbard  ton,  a  dessert  and  general  pur- 
pose apple;  Mcintosh,  a  dessert,  baking, 
and  general  purpose  apple;  Grimes  Golden, 
a  dessert  and  general  purpose  apple;  Spitz- 
enburg,  a  dessert  and  general  purpose 
apple;  Rhode  Island  Greening,  a  cooking 


Farmers  keep  apples  cold  to  save  flavor 
and  crispness.  Housewives  should  do  ditto. 


and  general  purpose  apple;  Northwestern 
Greening,  a  cooking  apple;  Northern  Spy, 
a  dessert  and  general  purpose  apple;  Tol- 
man  Sweet,  a  baking  and  dessert  apple; 
Delicious,  a  dessert  apple;  Stayman,  a 
dessert,  baking,  and  general  purpose  apple; 
Wagener,  a  dessert  and  general  purpose 
apple;  Baldwin,  a  cooking  apple;  and 
Kind,  a  general  purpose  apple. 

Though  they  start  coming  to  market 
earlier  in  the  fall,  Maiden  Blush  and 
Twenty  Ounce  varieties  of  apples  continue 
to  be  sold  during  October.  The  Twenty 
Ounce  is  primarily  a  cooking  apple,  while 
the  Maiden  Blush  is  a  good  general  pur- 
pose dessert  apple. 

Judging  Apples 

Variety  is  not  the  only  gage  for  deciding 
what  apple  to  buy  for  a  particular  purpose, 
however.  If  an  eating  apple  is  the  aim  of 
your  shopping  expedition,  then  have  your 
eye  peeled  for  an  apple  that  is  fully  ripe, 
firm,  and  without  defects.  Apples  measur- 
ing up  to  these  specifications  are  more 
likely  to  have  flavor  appeal.  Immature 
apples,  which  can  be  spotted  because  of 
their  poor  color,  are  good  for  cooking  but 
not  so  good  for  eating  out  of  hand. 
Overripe  apples  aren't  so  good  cither. 
Their  flesh  is  soft  and  mealy  and  they  lack 
the  crispness  that  characterizes  a  good 
eating  apple. 

If  apples  have  bruised  spots,  this  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  apples  are  a  good  buy, 
since  mealy  or  brown  flesh  means  wastage. 

While  the  grade  of  the  apple  is  an 
index  to  quality,  grades  are  not  standard 


throughout  the  country.  Some  States 
have  their  own  grading  systems  which 
are  often  compulsory.  Where  U.  S.  Grades 
are  used  by  growers,  it  is  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Apple  Grades 

U.  S.  Fancy  stands  for  top  quality  apples 
which  are  mature,  unbruised,  and  have 
good  flavor,  color,  and  size.  Also  high 
grade,  but  a  trifle  below  the  Fancy  apples, 
are  U.  S.  No.  1  apples.  U.  S.  Commercial 
apples  are  just  as  good  as  U.  S.  No.  1 
except  that  the  color  of  the  skin  is  not 
considered  in  grading.  U.  S.  Utility 
apples  are  definitely  low  grade,  usually 
having  blemishes,  poor  color,  and  irregu- 
lar shape,  but  they  can  be  money  savers  if 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used 
does  not  call  for  tops  in  color  and  absence 
of  surface  blemishes. 

If  the  grade  is  U.  S.  No.  1  Early  or 
U.  S.  Utility  Early,  it  means  that  the 
apples  are  immature — the  kind  that  are 
better  suited  for  cooking  than  for  use  as 
a  dessert  apple. 

As  most  apples  are  sold  by  the  pound 
and  not  in  the  original  container  bearing 
the  grade  mark,  however,  the  marketing 
housewife  should  study  to  recognize 
quality  in  apples  by  their  appearance  as 
well  as  by  grade.  Also,  graded  apples 
may  be  injured  in  handling  after  they  are 
packed;  hence,  it  is  well  in  any  case  to 
watch  out  for  bruises  and  avoid  buying 
apples  with  large  bruised  spots. 

Because  they  add  so  much  zest  and 
variety  to  meals,  apples  are  well  worth 
the  housewife's  best  shopping  talents. 
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Consumers'  guide 
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•  Remember  in  the  late  winter  of  1944 
when  consumers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  scoured  the  markets  for  just  a  few 
potatoes?  Potatoes  looked  pretty  good 
then.  They  are  just  as  good  today.  And 
you  don't  need  to  shop  around  to  find 
them.  For  the  farmers  of  this  country 
have  this  year  harvested  the  largest  crop 
of  potatoes  in  our  history. 

And  there,  in  that  abundant  crop,  lies  a 
strange  problem  which  each  housewife 
can  help  her  Government  solve  simply  by 
more  often  serving  potatoes  in  their 
various  delicious  forms. 

The  strange  problem  is  a  contradiction. 
There  is  a  surplus  crop  of  potatoes  on  one 
hand  and  an  acute  world  shortage  of  food 
on  the  other. 

That  this  surplus  cannot  be  used  more 
fullv  to  help  feed  the  world's  hungry  is 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  potato  itself.  Its 
perishability  makes  it  too  costly  to  ship 
in  comparison  with  equal  quantities  of 
nutrition  in  grains  and  other  foods. 

When  the  potato  gets  too  hot,  it  rots 
and  therefore  requires  refrigeration  for 
shipping.  When  it  gets  too  cold,  it 
freezes  and  so  needs  warm  storage.  Its 
high  percentage  of  water  content  takes  up 
costly  space  on  the  ship  and  carries  no 
nutritive  value. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  using 
potatoes  for  relief  is  that  the  more  acute 
phase  of  the  food  shortage  abroad  will 
begin  to  show  next  February  and  March. 
In  the  interim,  countries  will  be  using  the 
crops  they  have  produced.  Potatoes  would 
have  to  be  stored  until  the  urgent  need  for 
them  came.  This  would  be  hazardous 
because  the  loss  caused  by  storage  would 
be  unpredictable  and  certain  to  be  large. 

To  use  potatoes  successfully  for  foreign 
relief  they  would  have  to  be  dehydrated. 


By  doing  this  even  on  a  large  scale,  the 
cost  is  20  to  30  cents  a  pound  for  process- 
ing alone.  This  compares  very  unfavor- 
ably with  flour,  which  can  be  processed 
for  ''io  of  a  cent  and  shipped  far  more 
easily.  So  even  if  we  gave  the  potatoes 
away,  they  would  apparently  be  too  ex- 
pensive for  most  relief  purposes  in  terms 
of  their  nutritional  value. 

However,  measures  are  being  taken  to 
make  use  of  the  surplus  crop.  In  order  to 
fulfill  the  price  support  promise  provided 
in  legislation,  the  Government  goes  on  the 
market  and  buys  potatoes  to  maintain  the 
price  at  a  level  which  brings  fair  returns 
to  producers — and  assures  the  future  pro- 
duction of  the  crop. 

So  far  this  year  Government  purchases 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  27  million 
bushels.  That's  more  than  35  thousand 
box-cars  full  of  potatoes.  These  purchases 
are  made  as  the  potatoes  come  to  market 
and  act  to  sustain  the  farmer's  price. 

Government  then  assists  in  the  market- 
ing by  selling  the  potatoes  to  all  the  outlets 
available.  This  year's  Government  pur- 
chases were  largely  absorbed  by  industries 
using  potatoes  in  industrial  production. 
The  most  substantial  users  were  distillers 
of  alcohol.  Some  of  this  alcohol  will 
find  its  way  into  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  rubber  and  other  commodities 
for  which  it  is  used;  more  will  be  used  for 
beverage  production.  Some  potatoes  also 
will  go  to  make  starch,  flour,  and  sirup. 

About  300,000  bushels  were  used  as 
fresh  food  and  distributed  through  school 
lunches  and  by  public  welfare  agencies. 

Still  another  paradox  of  the  potato  situa- 
tion is  pointed  up  in  this  year's  bumper 
yield.  The  large  crop  was  produced  with 
an  increase  of  only  1  percent  in  acreage 
over  the  prior  year. 


In  1945  it  was  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  help  market  28  million  bushels  of 
potatoes  out  of  a  crop  of  425  million 
bushels.  That  was  a  lot  of  potatoes,  so 
this  year  the  Government  asked  the  farm- 
ers to  grow  less  potatoes.  They  asked  for 
378  million  bushels  and  what  happened? 
They  got  445  million  bushels,  about  67 
million  bushels  more  than  the  goal  and 
20  million  bushels  more  than  last  year's 
record  crop. 

And  this  big  increase  in  bushels  came, 
remember,  despite  an  increase  of  only  1 
percent  in  acreage.  It  happened  this  way. 
Acreage  was  reduced  in  areas  where  po- 
tatoes don't  grow  so  well.  It  was  in- 
creased in  the  regions  that  produced  pota- 
toes more  abundantly.  Better  farming 
methods,  better  seed,  and  improved  fer- 
tilizer practices — as  well  as  good  weather — 
brought  in  the  high  yields. 

One  California  county,  which  a  little 
over  a  decade  ago  produced  no  potatoes  in 
large  commercial  quantities,  this  spring 
came  through  with  a  30  million  bushel 
crop.  What's  more,  the  crop,  because  of 
the  keeping  quality  of  the  potatoes,  had  to 
be  marketed  within  2  months.  Other  effi- 
cient areas  showed  similar  large  increases. 

Under  the  law,  these  increases  resulting 
from  good  weather  or  other  circumstances 
place  an  obligation  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  support  the  prices  of  pota- 
toes and  21  other  prime  commodities  at 
not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  for  2 
years  after  the  official  end  of  the  war.  The 
Department,  with  an  eye  to  possible  con- 
tinuing potato  surpluses  after  the  present 
emergency,  is  considering  plans  to  help 
support  farm  prices  without  encouraging 
overproduction  in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  help  yourself  to 
potatoes. 
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Furniture  firsts 


high.    Plain,  tightly  woven  upholstery  wears  better  than  brocades  woven  of  two  fibers. 


Buy  wisely,  but  not  too  hastily. 
Furniture  is  scarce  and  expensive, 
so  smart  buyers  will  limit  pur- 
chases to  essentials,  postpone 
unnecessary  buying,  and  shop 
carefully  for  quality  and  value. 


•  "Retired  after  years  of  faithful  service." 

That's  what  thousands  of  American 
families  have  been  planning  to  do  with 
their  old  furniture.  Many  the  household 
that  was  spurred  on  to  greater  saving 
efforts  during  the  war  by  the  vision  of 
glamorous  living-room  furniture  and  such 
— these  to  replace  sagging  chairs,  a  dowdy 
chest  of  drawers,  or  that  dining-room  set 
that's  scandalously  scratched. 

Comes  the  dawn  of  peace.  Has  this 
dream  come  true? 

Well,  not  exactly.  Right  now  furniture 
is  scarce  and  the  prospect  is  that  it's  going 
to  continue  that  way  for  months  to  come. 

Prices  are  up,  too,  and  quality  generally 
down.  A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study 
showed  that  by  1943  furniture  prices  for 
the  working  family  had  advanced  about  a 
third  over  prewar.  Since  this  study  was 
made  prices  have  gone  up  sharply. 

No,  the  situation  isn't  so  favorable  for 
buying  that  dream  furniture.  Still,  settled 
families  with  old  furniture  and  new  bonds 
should  figure  they're  in  luck.  They  can 
scrape  along  with  what  they  have  until 
they  find  what  they  want.  And  mean- 
while their  war  bonds  and  savings  accounts 
are  gathering  interest. 

Not  so  lucky  are  the  great  majority  of 
newlywed  couples  and  returning  veterans 
who  are  faced  with  the  need  of  buying 
right  now  to  set  up  housekeeping.  After 
weary  rounds  of  the  furniture  stores,  many 
are  discouraged — some  all  but  desperate — 
because  they  can't  find  what  they  want  at 
prices  they  can  pay.  A  fortunate  few  may 
be  able  to  borrow  an  old  sofa  and  chairs 
from  the  in-law's  recreation  room — and  so 
make  out  with  a  few  chairs  and  an  old 
dresser  until  the  furniture  situation  eases 
up  a  bit.  Not  the  happiest  solution  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  bur  better  than  spending 


their  money  or  going  into  debt  for  some- 
thing they  don't  want. 

But  any  way  you  figure  it,  there  are  lots 
of  prospective  buyer  families  in  the  fur- 
niture market.  To  get  as  much  as  possible 
for  their  money,  it's  important  that  these 
furniture  buyers  go  slow  about  buying, 
check  the  facts  about  their  individual 
needs  and  about  the  goods  for  sale. 

Furniture  buying  has  so  many  angles 
that  shoppers  can  readily  go  astray,  unless 
they  arm  themselves  with  sufficient  facts 
to  put  first  things  first.  So,  before  you  go 
shopping,  why  not  prepare  your  own  list 
of  furniture  firsts  based  on  your  individual 
needs? 

Following  are  some  of  the  questions  and 
answers  which  prospective  buyers  should 
study  so  as  not  to  overlook  important 
firsts  in  furniture  buying. 

Wise  Buyer  Weighs  Need 

Do  I  really  need  the  furniture?  is  the  num- 
ber one  question. 

That's  a  pertinent  question  whenever 
anybody  buys  anything.  But  it's  specially 
to  the  point  for  the  furniture  buyer  nowa- 
days, since  prices  have  advanced  consid- 
erably above  prewar  and  quality  is  often 
inferior. 

Furthermore,  everybody  who  buys  un- 


necessarily is  making  the  market  tighte. 
for  newlyweds  and  families  of  returning 
veterans  who  haven't  any  old  furniture 
that  they  can  make  do  until  supplies 
loosen  up. 

While  furniture  production  is  picking 
up,  it's  still  far  short  of  prewar  (possibly 
20  percent  below,  estimated  on  a  unit 
basis).  Nor  should  too  quick  an  im- 
provement in  supplies  be  expected,  owing 
to  shortages  of  steel  and  wood  used  in 
furniture  construction  and  to  the  tight 
labor  situation  in  some  areas.  Civilian 
Production  Administration  recently  es- 
timated that  the  entire  output  of  the  fur- 
niture industry  for  the  next  2  years  would 
be  required  to  furnish  the  2,700,000  homes 
scheduled  to  be  made  through  the  veter- 
ans' housing  program  for  1946  and  1947. 

Two  other  fundamental  questions  on 
which  potential  furniture  buyers  should 
check  themselves  are: 

Is  this  particular  piece  of  furniture  exactly 
what  I  need?  Will  the  use  justify  the  price} 

These  questions  belong  together,  as  a 
"bargain"  is  no  bargain  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  white  elephant.  Such  points  as  size, 
suitability  for  the  home,  whether  or  not 
the  new  piece  of  furniture  will  harmonize 
with  the  rest  of  the  home  furnishings,  and 
how  well  the  new  furniture  will  stand  up 
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under  the  kind  of  wear  it  will  receive, 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

Looking  for  Quality 

Is  it  worth  the  money'?  This  crucial  ques- 
tion should  never  be  lost  sight  of  through 
eagerness  to  buy  or  because  of  the  "face" 
appeal  of  nice-looking  but  poorly  con- 
structed furniture. 

Getting  their  money's  worth  in  furni- 
ture has  always  been  a  problem  for  un- 
trained buyers,  but  is  doubly  so  these 
days  since  manufacturers  have  tended  to 
shift  over  to  higher-priced  lines.  Fur- 
thermore, quality  has  deteriorated  in 
many  instances,  so  that  good  furniture 
values  at  any  price  are  harder  to  find  now- 
adays than  before  the  war. 

As  labels  all  too  often  give  little  infor- 
mation regarding  the  quality  and  construc- 
tion of  the  furniture,  it  behooves  buyers  to 
educate  themselves  on  basic  points  about 
furniture  construction  and  to  inspect  care- 
fully before  they  buy.  Since  there  are 
many  points  beyond  the  judgment  of  a 
novice,  it's  also  important  to  patronize  a 
reputable  dealer  and  to  check  with  him. 

Outlook  for  furniture  made  entirely  of 
wood  is  that  it  will  be  particularly  scarce 
in  the  months  ahead.  That's  likely  to  in- 
crease the  temptation  to  snap  up  any  table 
or  chest  of  drawers  that  looks  halfway 
good  without  checking  to  see  whether 
it's  made  to  give  good  service.  Restrain 
that  impulse  and  check  these  points: 

Is  the  furniture  constructed  of  well- 
seasoned  hardwood  that  will  stand  up 
under  use? 

Does  it  stand  firmly  on  the  ground  or  is 
it  wobbly? 

Is  the  furniture  sturdily  constructed? 
Are  joints  fitted  together  with  wooden 
dowels,  or  by  mortise  and  tenon,  instead 
of  just  nailed  together? 


Use  what  you  have  is  a  good  motto.  New 
chests  of  drawers  are  scarce  and  costly. 


Look  underneath  the  table  or  chair  to 
see  if  the  corner  joints  of  the  frame  are  re- 
inforced with  blocks.  Are  they  glued 
and  screwed  in  place  or  merely  nailed? 

Do  the  drawers  fit  snugly  and  open 
smoothly  and  easily?  Pull  out  the  drawer 
and  notice  if  the  groove  rail  on  which  the 
drawer  slides  back  and  forth  is  fastened 
securely  to  the  framework.  Are  the 
drawers  sturdily  made,  with  all  four 
corners  fitted  firmly  together  with  dove- 
tail joints?  (Is  there  a  panel  at  least  %  of 
an  inch  thick  separating  the  drawers?  A 
chest  isn't  dust  proof  unless  it  has  such  a 
panel  between  the  drawers.) 

What  kind  of  wood  is  the  furniture 
made  from?  Was  solid  wood  or  veneer 
used  in  the  construction?  Many  of  the 
cheaper  hardwoods  give  good  service  and 
veneeis  are  used  in  some  high-quality  fur- 
niture. But  buyers  should  know  what 
they're  paying  for  to  be  sure  of  getting 
their  money's  worth.  As  labels  may  be 
misleading,  it's  important  to  have  a  re- 
liable dealer  to  answer  these  questions. 

When  it  comes  to  upholstered  furniture, 
there's  plenty  to  check  on,  too.  Here  are 
some  points  to  ponder: 

Does  it  have  a  sturdy  hardwood  frame 
that's  securely  glued,  doweled,  and  braced? 
Unfastening  the  cambric  underneath  an 
overstuffed  davenport  or  chair  will  help 
you  see  these  parts. 

What  about  the  springs?  Are  they  of 
good  quality  and  are  there  enough  of  them 
so  the  furniture  will  keep  its  "spring"  and 
not  sag.  In  the  best  grade  of  furniture,  9 
to  12  double-coil  springs  may  be  used  in 
the  seat  of  an  ordinary  chair  and  16  or  more 
if  the  chair  is  large.  If  too  few  springs 
are  used,  ugly  and  uncomfortable  bumps 
may  develop  in  the  furniture. 

How  are  the  springs  supported?  Is 
high-grade,  closely  woven  webbing  u  sed 


you  need  them — and  shop  for  quality. 


to  anchor  them  in  place  at  the  bottom  and 
back  of  the  chair?  Has  the  manufacturer 
economized  by  using  cheap  or  insufficient 
webbing  to  support  the  springs?  Or  are 
flimsy  metal  supports  all  that's  used,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  cheap  furniture? 

Is  each  spring  tied  eight  times  with 
strong  twine  which  is  fastened  securely  to 
the  frame?  In  less  expensive  furniture, 
springs  are  sometimes  tied  only  four  times. 

The  springs  should  be  covered  with  a 
firm  fabric  to  prevent  the  filling  which 
fits  over  them  from  seeping  through  to  the 
springs. 

What  kind  of  filling  is  used?  Horsehair 
and  moss  are  used  in  the  good  grades  of 
furniture,  long  curled  horsehair  being  the 
best.  The  poorer  grades  of  furniture  have 
palm-leaf  fiber,  sisal,  coco  fiber,  and  tow, 
with  excelsior  going  into  the  cheapest 
grades.  Because  it  packs  into  hard,  un- 
comfortable bumps,  excelsior  is  the  most 
unsatisfactory  stuffing  of  all. 

Over  the  filling  comes  a  protective  pad- 
ding of  cotton.  It  serves  to  cover  the 
filling  and  insure  a  smooth  surface  for  the 
upholstery. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the 
furniture  covering:  Is  the  upholstery  fabric 
durable  and  resistant  to  fading  from  light 
or  water  and  soil?  Is  the  pattern  in  good 
taste  and  harmonious  with  your  other 
furnishings? 

Is  the  furniture  comfortable?  Don't 
trust  to  a  snap  decision  after  a  long  hard 
day  of  shopping,  when  any  place  to  sit  is 
apt  to  seem  heaven.  For  the  average  per- 
son, a  chair  seat  should  be  about  18  inches 
from  the  floor.  From  the  front  to  the 
rear  the  inside  chair  measurements  should 
be  about  19  inches  for  a  plain  chair,  but 
for  a  heavily  cushioned  chair  it  may  be 
stretched  to  24  inches.  Chair  arms  7 
inches  above  the  seat  suit  most  people. 


Out  of  the  attic  into  the  parlor  comes  this 
chair,  thanks  to  a  home-made  slip  cover. 
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Think  before  Buying 

These  fundamental  considerations  in 
furniture  selection  underline  the  necessity 
to  stop,  look,  and  think  before  buying  fur- 
niture. As  long  as  shoppers  continue  to 
buy  indiscriminately,  some  unscrupulous 
manufacturers  and  dealers  will  continue  to 
palm  off  shoddy  goods  on  the  public.  This 
in  turn  makes  it  more  difficult  for  reputable 
manufacturers  to  get  materials  needed  to 
make  good  quality  furniture  at  reasonable 
prices.  Some  families  have  no  choice  but 
to  buy  in  order  to  have  the  bare  essentials 
for  housekeeping— but  that's  all  the  more 
reason  why  folks  who  don't  really  need 
furniture  should  wait  until  there's  more 
furniture  to  choose  from. 

Signs  that  buyers  are  becoming  more 
critical  are  not  wanting.  Following  a 
big  New  York  furniture  show  which  was 
held  in  New  York  recently  with  an  at- 
tendance of  over  40,000  buyers  from  stores 
all  over  the  country,  a  newspaper  re- 
ported, "Increasing  selectivity  was  noted 
with  buyers  ignoring  inferior  or  shoddy 
lines,  particularly  in  the  novelty  class." 

New  Furniture  from  Old 

After  the  floods  in  up-state  New  York 
last  year,  many  farm  families  thought 
twice  before  buying  new  furniture  to  re- 
place sofas  and  chairs  that  had  been  dunked 
in  muddy  water.  In  fact,  so  many  farm 
homemakers  in  Chemung  County  appealed 
to  their  Home  Bureaus  for  help,  that  the 
county  home-demonstration  agent  and  her 
assistant  took  a  special  2-week  course  in 
slip-cover  making  at  Cornell  so  as  to  be 
able  to  teach  their  local  leaders  the  magic 
of  making  new  furniture  from  old. 


These  thrifty  Maine  women  are  renovating 
springs  of  broken-down  overstuffed  furniture. 

This  determination  to  make  the  best  of 
the  furniture  they  have  is  not  peculiar  to 
women  in  any  one  section  of  the  country. 
Out  in  Texas,  for  instance,  rural  women 


New  furniture  for  old  is  the  aim  of  this  Virginia  farm  family.  Refinishing  furniture  takes 
skill  and  patience,  but  they  learned  how  to  do  it  in  an  Extension  Service  repair  clinic. 


last  year  refinished  about  35,000  pieces  of 
furniture.  One  woman  learned  in  her 
home-demonstration  club  to  do  such  a 
good  job  of  renovating  furniture  that  her 
neighbors  started  bringing  in  work  to  be 
done.  Now  she  has  more  business  than 
she  can  handle,  even  though  she  has  hired 
another  woman  to  help  her. 

But  don't  think  for  a  minute  that  reno- 
vating furniture  is  all  smooth  sailing.  On 
the  contrary  it  involves  plenty  of  hard 
work  and  skill — tying  stubborn  springs, 
regluing  furniture  joints,  and  re-arranging 
padding  are  involved  in  upholstering.  To 
put  a  new  finish  on  wooden  furniture  re- 
quires tedious  scraping  away  of  old  coats 
of  paint  or  varnish  with  paint  remover, 
smoothing  out  and  filling  in  the  cracks  and 
blemishes,  and  rubbing  down  and  polish- 
ing successive  coats  of  the  new  finish. 

Nor  is  the  chore  of  making  furniture 
covers  to  be  undertaken  lightly.  Not  only 
do  furniture  covers  require  careful  tailor- 
ing to  look  well  when  they're  new,  but 
also  careful  shopping  is  necessary  to  buy 
shrink-resistant  material  that's  color  fast 
to  light  and  water.  Otherwise,  all  the 
work  of  making  new  slip  covers  may  be 
wasted. 

Simple  directions  for  nuking  slip  covers  may  be  obtained 
free  by  writing  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  2J,  D.  C,  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1873.  Slip  Covers  for  Furniture. 


Worth  the  Effort 

Sure,  renovating  furniture  is  lots  of  hard 
work.  But  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture specialists  report  that  farm  women 
who  have  salvaged  their  old  furniture  say 
it's  well  worth  the  effort.  Not  only  were 
they  able  to  postpone  the  purchase  of  new 
furniture,  but  when  they  do  buy  they'll 
know  better  what  to  look  for  in  choosing 
upholstered  pieces  or  chests  of  drawers, 
tables,  and  chairs.  Prices  for  having 
furniture  renovated  commercially  are  high 
nowadays,  incidentally. 

Supplies  of  upholstery  materials  are 
tight  and  are  expected  to  continue  so  for 
some  months  to  come  despite  some  in- 
creases in  production.  For  this  reason 
it's  better  to  make  out  with  cleaning  the 
old  upholstery  or  slip  covers,  if  that's 
possible.  In  some  instances,  where  a 
plain  or  small  patterned  slip  cover  is  faded, 
it  may  be  practical  to  dye  it. 

So,  all  down  the  furniture  line,  the  rule 
is  to  make  out  with  what  you  have  if  pos- 
sible. Buy  as  little  as  you  can  until  sup- 
plies are  better  and  shop  carefully. 

If  everybody  does  that,  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  a  happy  ending  to  the 
postwar  furniture  story— it  will  mean 
better  furniture  in  your  home,  and  will 
help  returned  veterans  furnish  their  homes 
at  prices  they  can  pay. 
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International  Food  Conference  Meets 

The  principal  business  of  the  recent  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  conference  in 
Copenhagen,  in  which  42  nations  partici- 
pated, was  the  paradox  of  surplus  and 
hunger. 

With  the  exception  of  the  famine  caused 
by  the  waste  of  war,  this  paradox  has 
affected  the  world  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. When  the  present  famine  is  past, 
the  world  will  again  be  faced  by  the  age- 
old  problem  of  hunger  on  one  side  and 
stock  piles  of  surplus  food  that  cannot  find 
a  profitable  market  on  the  other. 

To  guard  against  fights  for  markets  and 
great  groups  of  hungry  peoples,  both  of 
which  are  preludes  to  war,  the  conference 
set  out  to  draw  up  measures  to  maintain  an 
adequate  world  food  supply  and  to  make  a 
better  distribution  of  it. 

Proposals  included  plans  to  stabilize 
prices  on  world  markets;  to  establish  a 
world  food  reserve  against  coming  famines 
in  all  parts  of  the  world;  to  set  up  means 
of  distributing  surplus  produce  on  special 
terms  to  countries  where  they  are  needed; 
and  other  measures  toward  cooperation 
with  economic  and  financial  international 
organizations  which  can  help  these  aims. 

All  recommendations  made  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  nations  represented 
before  they  can  be  translated  into  action. 

Drying  of  Lumber  Speeded 

Thousands  are  waiting  for  houses  and 
furniture — yet  big  wartime  needs  have 
swallowed  up  stockpiles  of  seasoned 
lumber.  Green  lumber  isn't  good  for 
building  or  making  into  furniture.  So 
what  to  do? 

Speeding  up  the  process  of  drying  lumber 
is  a  partial  answer  to  the  dilemma — a 
much  better  one  for  the  consumer,  inci- 
dentally, than  using  green  wood. 

To  help  industry  cope  with  the  problem, 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  recently  held  a  two  weeks' 
course  in  kiln  drying  of  lumber.  Attend- 
ing the  school  were  dry  kiln  operators  and 
engineers  representing  lumber,  housing, 
furniture,  and  other  firms  using  wood 


products.  Aim  of  the  course  is  to  enable 
the  industry  to  produce  better  lumber, 
speed  production  of  kiln-dried  lumber, 
and  cut  production  losses. 

Co  op  Solves  Baby  Sitter  Problem 

Community  cooperation  was  the  keynote 
of  the  fifth  annual  fair  held  by  citizens  of 
Greenbelt,  Md.,  which  was  founded  as  a 
model  low-cost  housing  project  some  years 
ago  under  Government  auspices. 

Prominent  among  the  exhibits  was  that 
of  the  cooperative  nursery,  where  Green- 
belt  parents  can  leave  their  children  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 


while  they  go  shopping  or  snatch  a  bit  of 
recreation.  Fees  are  nominal.  This  is 
possible  because  the  different  parents  help, 
taking  turns  transporting  children  back 
and  forth  to  the  nursery  and  assisting  the 
paid  nursery  instructor.  Approved  toys 
stimulate  healthy  activity  and  happy 
living-together  among  the  children.  This 
cooperative  nursery  service  is  in  addition 
to  a  child  care  center  where  working 
mothers  may  leave  their  children  during 
office  hours. 

Short  Skirts  Mean  More  Men's  Suits 

Civilian  Production  Administration  has 
put  thumbs  down  on  radical  changes  in 
fall  fashions  in  women's  clothes.  Object: 
To  save  scarce  fabrics  sorely  needed  for 
making  veterans'  suits. 

Latest  production  schedules  reveal  that 
much  woolen  fabric  formerly  used  in  men's 


suits  has  been  diverted  to  women's  wear. 
An  increase  of  136  percent  in  women's 
wear  woolens  above  the  1939  production, 
as  compared  to  an  increase  of  only  23 
percent  for  men's  wear  wool  fabrics,  is 
reported  despite  the  serious  shortage  of 
men's  suits. 

Lifting  of  Order  L-85  which  regulates 
the  silhouette  of  ladies'  dresses  would 
result  in  diverting  even  more  fabrics  from 
men's  suits,  opines  CPA. 

If  dresses  were  to  drop  just  2  inches  in 
length,  for  example,  it  might  cost  the 
national  economy  50,000,000  yards  of 
fabric  within  a  year. 

Changing  styles  would  create  an  artifi- 
cial demand  that  would  put  extra  pressure 
upon  the  wool  mills  to  produce  more 
women's  wear  fabrics  and  place  further 
obstacles  in  the  production  of  the  suits  so 
badly  needed  by  veterans. 

Urbanites  Save  Less 

Farm  folks  and  small-town  dwellers  save 
a  larger  proportion  of  their  money  income 
than  do  city  people  of  the  same  cash  in- 
come brackets,  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  shows. 
Explanation  may  well  be  the  lower  living 
costs  out  in  the  great  open  spaces  and  the 
fact  that  the  cash  income  of  country  people 
is  often  supplemented  by  home-produced 
food  or  other  noncash  income. 

Country  wide,  income  is  the  biggest 
factor  affecting  saving.  Households  that 
plan  in  advance  to  save,  and  those  with 
more  education,  also  tend  to  save  more 
than  do  others  of  like  income. 

Among  households  with  annual  incomes 
under  $1,000,  chances  are  50-50  that  the 
family  will  not  have  any  liquid  assets 
whatsoever  salted  away  in  the  form  of 
Government  bonds  or  checking  and  sav- 
ings accounts. 

Twenty  dollars  was  the  midway  mark 
on  the  saving  score  of  households  with 
incomes  under  $1,000,  while  $7,270  was 
midway  on  the  scale  of  savings  in  bonds 
and  bank  accounts  held  by  households 
with  incomes  of  $7,500  or  more. 
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Professional  Touch  or  Nary  a  Wrinkle 

Now  you  can  learn  to  pack  your  clothes 
with  the  skill  of  an  experienced  shipping 
clerk.  What  to  do  about  long  evening 
dresses,  bulky  shoulder  pads,  suit,  and 
coat  are  all  on  the  course  of  study  at  the 
"storage  school"  conducted  by  an  enter- 
prising company  in  New  York  City.  You 
guessed  it.    They  sell  storage  chests. 

We  Liked  It  Anyway 

Breast  of  chicken  is  good  for  you,  our 
poultry  specialists  now  reveal.  If  you 
were  eating  it  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing 
and  feeling  greedy  about  second  helpings, 
put  those  thoughts  behind  you.  Breast  of 
chicken,  particularly  the  breast  of  young 
broilers  and  fryers,  is  an  excellent  source 
of  niacin,  the  important  antipellagra  B 
vitamin.  It  compares  favorably  with 
pork  and  beef  liver,  which  are  among  the 
the  highest  sources  of  this  vitamin.  But 
have  a  little  more  of  the  dark  meat,  too. 
It  contains  more  riboflavin  and  thiamine 
than  white  meat. 

Prices  Parisian 

If  you  want  to  go  shopping  in  Paris,  be 
sure  your  purse  is  full  of  money,  that's 
what  a  returned  consumer  specialist  re- 
ports. She  visited  many  ordinary  low- 
priced  shops  and  here  are  some  of  the  price 
tags — what  they  would  actually  cost  in 


American  money.  A  plain  slip  $29  or  a 
lace-trimmed  one  for  $40.  A  simple  little 
untrimmed  nightgown  would  set  you  back 
anywhere  from  $35  to  $90.  The  cheapest 
cotton  dress  she  saw  was  a  plain  little  num- 
ber to  be  had  for  $60;  coats  and  suits  ran 
from  $180  to  $220.  Purses,  belts,  and 
other  accessories  sold  at  comparable  prices. 
Of  course  in  the  more  exclusive  shops  most 
any  kind  of  a  frock  starts  from  $300  and 
then  up. 

Miniature  United  Nations 

Cornell  students  are  learning  about  the 
United  Nations  by  turning  their  campus 
into  a  model  UN  organization.  Science 
students  worked  with  a  model  Commission 
on  Control  of  Atomic  Energy.  Other 
groups  joined  councils  and  commissions  in 
line  with  their  interests  and  studies. 

Separate  group  activities  have  been 
followed  by  joint  meeting  in  model  sessions 
of  the  Assembly  and  Security  Council. 

Housekeeping  American  Style 

How  to  cook  American  dishes  and  shop 
in  American  stores  is  the  subject  of  a 
course  being  given  by  the  Home  Bureau  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  welcome  war  brides 
who  are  arriving  from  overseas.  The 
young  women,  most  of  whom  hail  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  are  anxious 
to  master  American  housekeeping  ways  to 
please  their  ex-GI  husbands. 


New  Gadgets 

More  time  for  madam  is  among  the  | 
prime  objectives  of  new  household  gadgets 
coming  on  the  market,  a  recent  survey  by 
Department  of  Commerce  equipment  ex- 
perts reveals.    Some  of  the  new  timesavers 
are:  Knife  holders  that  sharpen  the  knife  i 
as  it's  withdrawn;  kink-proof  garden  hose; 
magnesium  griddles  covering  two  burners 
which  are  said  to  heat  to  the  very  edge  in  J 
two  minutes. 

Space-saving  devices  are  another  trend 
in  household  equipment.  For  example,  a  ! 
decorative  mantel  and  fireplace  unit  has 
been  designed  for  small  homes  so  that  it 
can  be  opened  up  to  provide  a  table  and 
chairs  and  shelf  space  for  dishes,  silver- 
ware, and  linens.  It  includes  electrical 
outlets  on  top  of  the  mantel  and  in  the 
firebox. 


Handle  With  Gloves 

Nylons  last  longer  if  you  wear  cotton 
gloves  when  donning,  doffing,  or  washing 
them,  writes  one  of  our  readers,  suggesting 
that  we  add  the  information  to  the  stock- 
ing article  in  our  July  issue.  Hangnails, 
fingernails,  and  rings  cannot  harm  your 
fragile  treasures  if  you  take  this  precaution. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday    Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.     11:15  a.  m.  EST 

10:15  a.  m.  CST 

9:15  a.  m.  MST 

8:15  a.  m.  PST 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.     Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Thanksgiving  1946 


•There  have  been  325  autumnal  harvests 
since  the  Pilgrims  offered  thanks  to  God 
for  the  first  year's  yield  from  their  harsh 
new  land.  It  was  a  meager  and  hard-won 
crop  that  they  stored  for  the  winter  but 
their  thanks  for  it  was  great. 

If  thankfulness  were  to  be  measured  in 
proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  har- 
vest, the  quality  of  yield,  and  the  amount 
of  food  which  we  consumed,  this  Thanks- 
giving Day  should  call  for  the  greatest  out- 
pouring of  gratitude  in  our  history. 

Our  harvest  is  the  largest  our  country 
has  ever  produced.  During  the  past  dec- 
ade crops  have  continued  to  reach  record 
levels.    This  year  tops  them  all. 

Crop  production  is  2  percent  over  1942, 
the  best  previous  year.  It  is  26  percent 
above  the  1923-32  average.  Production 
of  all  food  grains  piled  up  new  records — 
over  37  million  tons.  To  bring  in  this 
crop  farmers  worked  night  and  day  with 
multiple  crews  and  machines  to  get  in 
every  acre  of  grain  without  loss.  These 
yields  helped  us  ship  over  8  million  tons 
of  grain  to  starving  peoples  of  the  world 
before  the  first  of  November,  and  will 
make  it  possible  to  continue  shipments  to 
meet  our  committments  up  to  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Keeping  pace  with  wheat  and  corn, 
tobacco,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  truck 
crops  hit  new  highs.  Livestock  produc- 
tion continued  high  despite  critical  food 
shortage  in  mid-year. 

A  number  of  factors  made  important 
contributions  to  bringing  in  this  bumper 
crop.  The  weather  was  good,  we  got  off 
to  a  running  start  with  an  early  spring. 


More  good  weather  blessed  the  farmers  in 
the  critical  days  of  haying  and  harvest. 
A  little  loss  was  caused  by  this  good 
weather.  It  brought  about  such  a  sudden 
and  widespread  ripening  of  grain  at  one 
time,  that  elevators  were  taxed  beyond 
their  capacity  and  the  railroads  couldn't 
handle  all  of  the  flush  of  the  yield.  How- 
ever, such  losses  were  trival  compared  to 
the  yield  gains  made  by  fine  weather 
conditions. 

The  wider  use  of  farm  machinery  and 
better  farming  practices  contributed  as 
mightily  as  the  weather  to  our  good  crop 
and  to  conserving  grains  for  human  use. 
Over  2  million  farm  tractors  were  used. 
This  meant  higher  production  with  less 
labor.  And  because  tractors  do  not  eat 
grain  like  draft  animals,  the  yields  that 
would  have  gone  to  feed  the  horses  and 
mules,  were  freed  for  human  consumption. 

More  lime  and  fertilizer  was  put  on  the 
soil.  The  methods  of  its  application  im- 
proved. Approximately  15  percent  of  the 
total  increase  of  output  since  1935-39 
can  be  accredited  to  this  necessary  farming 
practice. 

Improved  varieties  of  crops  was  another 
important  source  of  the  increased  output. 
For  example  two  out  of  every  3  acres 
planted  with  corn  this  year  were  in  the 
high  yielding  hybrids.  In  the  heart  of 
the  Corn  Belt  hybrids  were  planted  on 
100  percent  of  the  acreage.  Iowa  corn 
yields  were  an  amazing  61  bushels  per 
acre.  Throughout  the  Nation  hybrids 
accounted  for  a  20  percent  increase  in 
yields. 

Adoption  of  new  and  better  varieties  of 


other  crops  developed  by  agricultural 
scientists  further  swelled  the  harvest. 
The  pest  enemies  of  the  farmer,  insects 
and  weeds,  took  a  beating  by  DDT  and 
chemical  weed  killers. 

Along  with  the  mechanical  and  scientific 
improvements,  the  widespread  use  of  soil 
conservation  methods — the  contours,  strip 
cropping,  rotation — were  paying  off  once 
more  in  this  year's  vigorous  crop  yields. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
pinched  by  temporary  shortages  of  some 
foods,  notably  fats  and  oils  and  sugar,  we 
are  still  the  best  fed  people  in  the  world. 
In  fact,  during  1946  we  out  did  even 
ourselves.  We  consumed  more  of  many 
basic  foods  per  capita  in  1946  than  we  did 
in  1941.  We  ate  more  dairy  products, 
exclusive  of  butter.  We  ate  more  meat, 
poultry,  game,  and  fish  than  we  did  in  the 
last  year  before  the  war.  Up,  too,  was 
our  per  capita  consumption  of  leafy  green 
and  yellow  vegetables,  citrus  fruits  and 
tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits. 
And  we  consumed  more  eggs  than  in  the 
last  days  of  peace. 

However,  we  ate  slightly  less  of  grain 
products,  sugar  and  sirups,  fats  and  oils, 
including  fat  cuts  and  butter.  Each  of  us 
held  our  own  by  consuming  the  same  in 
1946  as  in  1941  of  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
dried  beans,  peas,  nuts  and  soya  flour. 
And  we  took  the  same  amount  of  cocoa, 
tea  and  coffee. 

In  calories  we  averaged  3,350  for  each 
person  per  day.  And  if  we  are  going  to 
measure  gratitude  on  quantity  basis  con- 
sider what  other  people  of  the  world  have 
to  be  thankful  for  compared  to  us.  During 
the  past  months  when  we  were  consuming 
more  meats,  vegetables,  and  milk  than 
ever  before  millions  of  our  world's  neigh- 
bors were  eking  out  an  existence  on  from 
800  to  2,000  calories.  Their  harvests,  too, 
were  better  this  year.  These  crops  with 
food  we  sent  them  are  helping  to  bring  up 
their  average  consumption.  But  they  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  will 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  abund- 
ance that  is  ours. 

Yes  let's  be  thankful. 
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What  can  you  do  about  it? 


•  Joe  was  seventeen  last  January.  He 
lived  with  his  father  and  mother,  4  young- 
er sisters,  and  3  younger  brothers  on  a  poor 
80  acres  at  the  end  of  a  midwestern  village 
of  200  people.  The  2-room  tenant  house 
with  a  lean-to  kitchen  which  he  called 
home  was  furnished  largely  by  2  rickety 
beds,  3  bunks,  and  a  stove. 

His  father  had  a  reputation  for  being 
well  meaning  but  not  much  good.  Maybe 
it  was  his  arthritis  that  slowed  him  down. 
His  mother,  a  frail  hard-bitten  woman, 
uttered  few  words  and  those  were  used  for 
nagging.  Joe  could  never  please  her — 
neither  could  any  of  the  other  children. 

Joe  quit  school  in  the  sixth  grade  when 
he  was  12.  He  never  got  along  very  well, 
because  when  he  was  not  kept  out  to  work 


he  stayed  out  because  he  just  didn't  like 
school.  His  parents  paid  no  attention  to 
his  truancy.  He  hired  out  on  neighboring 
farms  but  was  always  quitting. 

On  his  birthday,  Joe  collected  his  pay 
and  hitched  a  ride  to  the  roadhouse  about 
3  miles  from  the  county  seat.  It  was  a 
shabby  place  with  rough,  dimly  lit  booths, 
small  dance  floor,  juke  box,  and  all  of  it 
stinking  of  stale  beer  and  sweat.  He  was 
a  little  taken  aback  when  a  couple  of 
fellows  his  own  age  from  the  county  seat, 
who  were  drinking  with  a  pale  skinny 
little  girl  who  flashed  a  long  bob,  called 
him  over  to  their  booth  with  beery  greet- 
ings. They  had  never  paid  any  attention 
to  Joe  around  the  county  seat. 

The  girl  said  her  name  was  Celia.  She 


had  a  very  white  face  and  pinched  rouged 
lips.  Joe  recognized  her  as  the  daughter 
of  the  man  who  ran  the  plumbing  shop  in 
the  county  seat.  Celia  was  not  very 
attractive  or  popular  with  her  high- 
school  mates,  but  she  made  up  for  it  by 
staying  out  late  at  nights  until  her  parents 
gave  up  scolding  and  said  it  was  just  the 
way  of  modern  youth. 

Here,  for  Joe,  was  companionship  out 
of  a  clear  sky,  and  with  young  people  out 
of  his  world.  Joe  made  the  most  of  it. 
As  the  evening  went  along  he  found  that 
the  boys  who  brought  the  girl  had  driven 
away  without  her.  Joe  had  no  car,  never 
had  one.  That  night  he  took  one  that 
belonged  to  a  farmer  in  a  neighboring 
county.    Joe  drove  his  girl  friend  to  the 
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Social  worker  interviews  housewife  on  her  qualifications  for  keep- 
ing delinquents  in  her  home  during  their  period  before  the  trial. 


Sheriff  and  social  worker  interview  a  boy  accused  of  offense. 
Tell  him  that  he  will  not  await  trial  in  jail  but  in  a  foster  home. 


county  seat  but  they  didn't  stop  there. 
Why  not  make  the  most  of  it  and  let  the 
joy  ride  end  at  the  State  capital?  It  was 
only  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  away. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  routine.  They 
ran  out  of  gas,  abandoned  the  car,  the 
owner  of  the  automobile  pressed  charges. 
The  girl  was  released.  Joe  was  thrown 
in  the  county  jail  for  3  months  pending 
his  trial  and  got  a  sentence  of  2  years  in 
a  reformatory. 

If  Joe  and  Celia  were  just  an  isolated 
couple  of  youngsters  who  went  astray, 
their  story  wouldn't  be  worth  telling. 
But  Joe  and  Celia  are  only  two  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  juveniles  arrested 
pearly,  and  still  more  alarming  is  the  fact 
that  their  number  is  increasing  annually. 
In  their  case  many  of  these  elements 
causing  juvenile  delinquency  are  repre- 
sented. And  these  factors  know  no  bound- 
aries— rural  or  urban.  Both  areas  have 
more  than  their  share. 

Consider  these  recent  melancholy  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  They 
reveal  that  20  percent  of  all  arrests  are  of 
persons  under  21.  More  persons  age  17 
are  arrested  than  in  any  other  group. 
Those  under  21  vears  of  age  represent  15 
percent  of  all  murderers,  36  percent  of  all 
robbers,  51  percent  of  all  burglars,  34  per- 
cent of  all  thieves,  26  percent  of  all  arson- 
ists, 30  percent  of  all  rapists,  and  62  per- 
cent of  all  car  thieves. 

Arrests  of  girls  under  18  years  of  age 
have  increased  198  percent  since  1939- 
Arrests  of  boys  under  18  years  of  age  have 
increased  48  percent  for  homicide,  78  per- 
cent for  rape,  39  percent  for  robbery,  72 
percent  for  assault,  55  percent  for  auto 
stealing,  and  100  percent  for  drunkenness 


and   driving   a   car   while  intoxicated. 

The  causes  that  send  these  children  off 
into  the  realm  of  crime  are  varied  and  com- 
plex. The  reasons  for  a  child  behaving  as 
he  does  are  as  intricate  as  the  factors  that 
govern  an  adult.  Each  child  is  different 
from  any  other.  Not  only  is  he  born  with 
variations  of  physical  and  personality 
attributes,  but  these  are  in  turn  affected 
differently  by  his  environment.  Add  to 
that  the  fact  that  no  two  children  live  in 
identical  environments. 

So  authorities  are  agreed  that  delinquent 
behavior  is  not  the  result  of  any  one  of  the 
factors  that  make  up  the  child.  Nor  can 
his  anti-social  behavior  be  traced  to  any 
single  element  or  influence  of  his  environ- 
ment. For  example  Joe  had  a  pretty  bad 
home  environment.  Celia  came  from  a 
better  than  average  home.  Deep  in  their 
personality  make-ups  were  the  motives 
that  caused  them  to  find  satisfaction  in  the 
actions  which  got  them  into  trouble. 

And  so  it  follows  that  the  measures 
which  must  be  taken  to  prevent,  control, 
and  correct  the  delinquent  are  not  any  good 
if  they  come  from  only  one  or  a  few  inter- 
ested groups.  The  issue  crosses  State  lines 
and  county  lines  and  centers  in  the  child. 
There  is  no  single  panacea. 

However,  there  is  hope  in  the  coordina- 
tion and  collaboration  of  all  interested 
agencies,  both  public  and  private.  The 
Federal  Government  has  a  place  in  it.  So 
do  the  State,  county,  and  city  govern- 
ments. So  too  do  the  schools,  women's 
clubs,  civic  organizations,  and  local  par- 
ent-teacher associations,  the  church,  and 
all  community  groups.  It's  a  problem  so 
intricate  that  no  combination  of  action  can 
find  a  complete  solution.     But  much  can 


be  done  if  a  balanced  program  can  be  set 
up  in  which  all  groups  focus  their  forces 
from  their  angles  on  the  single  objective. 

Community  interest  in  the  problem  can 
give  needed  push  to  one  or  more  of  the 
many  approaches  to  the  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  For  example,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  right  kind  of 
juvenile  court  is  an  essential  approach. 

In  rural  areas,  particularly,  the  best  facil- 
ities for  handling  a  delinquent's  trials  or 
hearings  are  not  available.  Hearings 
should  be  held  before  a  trained,  under- 
standing court  that  sees  the  child  not  as  a 
confirmed  criminal  but  as  a  disturbed  indi- 
vidual that  can  be  put,  by  proper  treat- 
ment, on  the  ri^ht  track. 

Such  courts  also  need  the  assistance  of 
trained  social  workers  who  can  investigate 
the  background  of  the  child.  They  can 
bring  together  the  picture  of  his  environ- 
ment at  school,  at  home,  at  play,  and  at 
work.  Having  this  picture  before  him, 
the  judge  can  make  a  decision  that  will  be- 
best  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  child. 
It  may  be  the  report  will  show  that  com- 
mitment to  a  reformatory  is  the  best  way. 
But  in  most  cases  it  will  reveal  means  of 
helping  the  child  better  by  putting  him 
on   probation   in   a  better  environment. 

Great  success  has  been  obtained  by 
putting  children  in  foster  homes  where 
their  home  environment  has  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  their  delinquency.  Or 
again,  through  the  offices  of  the  social 
worker  and  the  court,  the  parents  may  be 
taught  to  so  handle  the  child  that  he 
can  return  home  on  probation  and  work 
out  of  his  maladjustment  through  better 
understanding  with  his  family.  Getting 
the  child  a  job  and  affording  him  the 
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guidance  of  a  trained  probation  officer 
does  more  for  him  than  a  jail  sentence. 

Rural  communities  too  can  establish 
better  juvenile  courts  by  having  the  serv- 
ices of  child-guidance  clinics  available 
for  the  diagnosis  of  juveniles.  The  clinic, 
in  the  hands  of  a  trained  specialist,  can 
act  as  an  adviser  to  both  the  social  worker 
and  the  judge.  The  clinic  too  can  guide 
the  treatment  of  the  juvenile  from  his 
arrest  to  his  probation  period  and  to  his 
ultimate  adjustments  to  a  normal  life. 

These  guidance  clinics  are  important 
because  they  look  upon  the  child  as  a 
doctor  looks  upon  an  ill  patient.  The 
treatments  are  based  upon  a  theory  of 
mental  therapy  rather  than  punishment. 
Such  work  is  done  in  most  large  cities. 
It's  equally  possible  to  make  these  services 
available  to  rural  areas  on  a  county  or 
State-wide  basis  through  cooperation  of 
governmental  and  private  agencies.  They 
can  be  set  up  on  a  county  level  in  coopera- 
tion with  school  and  welfare  agencies  or 
with  two  or  more  counties  cooperating. 
Child-guidance  clinics  have  another  im- 
portant use  beyond  aiding  the  delinquent 
who  has  committed  offenses.  They  serve 
as  a  means  of  treating  a  child  with  symp- 
toms before  he  becomes  one. 

A  report  of  one  child-guidance  clinic — 
reviewing  their  work  with  650  children 
whom  they  had  treated  since  1931  and 
followed  through  in  some  instances  for  as 
long  as  10  years — showed  favorable  results, 
according  to  their  measure  of  success,  in 
nearly  70  percent  of  both  the  juvenile  de- 
linquents who  had  been  brought  to  court 
and  those  who  had  not. 

Many  thousands  of  communities  not 
only  fail  to  help  the  juvenile  delinquent, 
but  do  him  positive  harm  through  poor 
facilities  for  detaining  the  child  for  the 
period  between  his  arrest  and  trial  or  hear- 
ing by  the  court.  In  thousands  of  towns 
and  cities  the  youngster  arrested  for  his 
first  offense  is  locked  up  in  the  town  or 
county  jail.  He  is  thrown  in  with  the 
mature  professional  criminal  and  degener- 
ates, with  alcoholics,  and  with  prosti- 
tutes. Here,  when  the  terror  of  being 
jailed  wears  off,  he  acquires  the  viewpoints 
and  skills  of  the  anti-social  rather  than  of 
the  social  members  of  the  community.  So 
with  none  of  his  age  group  for  company, 
no  recreation  or  chores  to  do,  he  sits  ex- 
posed to  the  worst  environment  instead  of 
the  best. 

Some  larger  towns  and  communities 
have,  of  course,  detention  homes  where 


CONFERENCE 

A  united  effort  to  combat  juvenile  crime  was  launched 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  a  National  Conference 
for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
held  in  Washington,  October  21  23.  A  large  number 
of  Federal  agencies  and  scores  of  State  and  community 
organizations  were  represented  by  their  leaders  and 
specialists. 

They  dealt  with  the  problem  in  20  panels,  each 
devoted  to  a  basic  angle  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
coordinated  all  groups  for  a  mass  attack  upon  the 
problem.  It  was  not  a  speech-making  conference  but 
one  in  which  each  panel  made  recommendations  on 
what  could  be  done  at  the  grass  roots  in  each  com- 
munity to  stem  the  tide  of  juvenile  crime. 

A  summary  of  the  recommendations  of  the  confer- 
ence will  be  published  this  month.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  your  organization  or  your  group  can  do  in 
your  own  home  community  to  help  fight  juvenile  delin- 
quency, copies  of  the  report  are  available  to  you. 
Write  to  Consumers  Guide,  U.  S.  Department  ot 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


conditions  are  only  somewhat  better  than 
the  jail.  However,  the  fact  that  such 
facilities  cannot  be  made  available  in  small 
communities  does  not  preclude  a  remedy. 
For  this  situation  foster  homes  are  one 
answer.  To  these  the  child  can  be  sent 
upon  arrest  and  there  live  a  more  normal 
life  until  the  hearing. 

There  are  many  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood who  are  fitted  to  perform  this 
service.  Many  families  do  it.  They  are 
investigated  by  the  court  and  listed  as 
foster  homes.  When  the  juvenile  is  ar- 
rested he  is  booked  by  the  police  or  sheriff. 
Instead  of  being  jailed  he  is  interviewed 
by  a  specialist  in  child  guidance  and  taken 
to  a  foster  home  where  he  remains,  leading 
a  normal  life  until  his  hearing. 

Some  large  communities,  including  Bos- 
ton and  Buffalo,  use  no  detention  homes 
but  rely  entirely  upon  foster  homes  except 
in  rare  cases  where  the  child  is  completely 
unmanageable  or  his  health  or  welfare 
would  not  be  helped  by  such  a  home. 

Many  a  report  to  the  judge  made  by  the 
social  worker  at  the  time  of  trial  recom- 
mends further  probation  by  the  verdict  of 
court  rather  than  a  jail  sentence,  because 
the  child's  response  to  its  new  environ- 
ment has  been  so  favorable.  The  foster 
parents  are  paid  by  the  law  enforcing 
agency  for  the  service. 

The  school  is  an  outstanding  agency  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  More  of  the  formative  hours 
of  a  child's  life  are  spent  in  school  than  any 
other  place  except  the  home.  Properly 
staffed,  the  school  is  in  a  position  to  do 
much  toward  nipping  delinquency  in  the 
bud,  because  schools  can  identify  its 
symptoms  in  the  early  behavior  of  the 
child.    And  once  seeing  its  manifesta- 


tions, they  are  in  a  position  to  head  it  off 
by  proper  preventive  measures. 

The  school  can  work  with  the  social 
worker  in  better  understanding  the  child 
and  getting  more  cooperation  from  him. 
The  school  is  the  first  to  see  these  symp- 
toms, knows  whether  the  child  plays 
truant,  is  destructive,  or  lies,  and  notes 
whether  he  is  sullen,  seclusive,  or  unhappy. 
And  it  can  know,  too,  whether  these 
symptoms  are  induced  by  poverty,  slovenli- 
ness, or  broken  homes,  or  homes  full  of 
strife  and  bickering,  because  such  things 
make  delinquents. 

When  delinquency  is  spotted  early,  the 
school  can  take  its  own  measures  to  help 
before  the  child  has  committed  an  offense. 
Where  a  child's  home  situation  cannot  be 
helped  by  the  school  they  can  refer  the 
child  and  parents  to  whatever  trained 
social  worker  the  community  has  avail- 
able. 

Many  agencies  in  the  community  can  be 
selected  to  help.  The  teacher,  school 
nurse,  family  doctor,  county  agent,  neigh- 
borhood leaders,  or  the  minister,  priest,  or 
rabbi,  may  have  the  influence  and  ability 
to  set  the  parents  straight.  These  people 
can  be  of  assistance  too  in  recommending 
other  agencies  to  aid  the  parents. 

The  teacher,  school  nurse,  family  doctor, 
county  agent,  neighborhood  leaders,  or  the 
minister,  priest,  or  rabbi,  may  have  the 
influence  to  set  the  parents  straight. 

Housing  problems  are  a  factor  in  delin- 
quency. Although  rural  areas  do  not 
have  the  disadvantage  of  density  of  popu- 
lation and  housing  congestion  that  is  a 
contributing  factor  in  urban  areas,  slums 
certainly  exist  in  rural  America.  Housing 
in  rural  areas  here  takes  its  toll  in  mal- 
adjusted children. 

Proper  recreational  facilities  for  the 
child  are  not  only  a  place  where  cures 
may  be  effected,  but  they  constitute  a  great 
preventive  agency.  Facilities  should  also 
be  afforded  for  out-of-school  adolescents 
who  need  wholesome  places  to  get  to- 
gether. Intercommunity  athletics  for 
young  people  no  longer  in  school  can 
serve  them  as  well  as  interscholastic 
athletics  do  the  school  child. 

In  order  to  make  a  concerted  attack 
upon  the  problem,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
for  Federal,  State,  and  county  govern- 
ments to  cooperate,  but  also  for  welfare 
agencies,  churches,  women's  clubs,  vet- 
erans' organizations,  4-H  Clubs,  scouts, 
and  schools  to  join  up  with  all  other  local 
agencies  to  do  their  part. 
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Remember  you  buy  your 
shoes  for  wear,  not  for  looks. 
If  you  buy  well  fitting,  suit- 
able shoes  and  take  care 
of  them,  you'll  do  your  feet 
and  your  pocketbook  a 
favor. 

•  Are  You  Shoe  Thrifty? 

If  not,  now  is  a  good  time  to  begin 
practicing  that  old-time  but  up-to-date 
virtue  in  the  shoe  department  of  your  budget 

Shoes  take  a  big  hunk  out  of  the  average 
person's  clothing  allowance.  On  the 
average,  about  7K  percent  of  the  money 
spent  for  wearing  apparel  goes  for  shoe 
purchases.  That's  not  chicken  feed. 
But  it's  undoubtedly  far  less  than  many 
eager  shoppers  have  been  spending  on 
shoes  since  rationing  went  off  and  the 
shoe-shy  mobs  started  replenishing  their 
stock  of  footwear. 

Shoe  buying  has  been  going  on  at  such 
a  rate,  in  fact,  that  retailers  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  build  up  a  backlog  of  supplies, 
notwithstanding  the  record  shoe  produc- 
tion of  recent  months. 

Chief  limiting  factor  in  the  manufacture 
of  shoes  is  leather,  which  is  in  short  supply. 

To  get  their  money's  worth  in  the  buy- 
ing rush,  shoppers  need  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  mob  buying  psychology. 
While  sweating  it  out  waiting  for  a  turn 
with  a  shoe  salesman,  weary  shoppers  all 
too  often  work  themselves  up  into  such  a 
state  that  they  will  buy  whatever  is  offered 
rather  than  go  away  empty  handed.  Yet 
with  stocks  short  as  they  are  at  present, 
chances  aren't  too  bright  that  the  first 
shoe  store  will  offer  the  exact  shoes  to  fit 
the  buyer's  needs  and  feet.  That  being  the 
case,  the  shoe  shopper  should  carry  cau- 
tion along  with  his  pocketbook — and 
persevere  until  suitable,  well  fitting  shoes 
arc  located.    Either  that,  or  no  buy. 

For  many,  no  buy  is  a  sensible  answer  to 


the  shoe  situation  at  the  present  moment. 
As  long  as  there  are  big  gaps  on  the  shoe 
store  shelves  and  your  own  closet  is  well 
stocked  with  a  variety  of  shoes,  why  be  in 
a  hurry  to  buy?  Why  not  wait  until  the 
crowds  in  the  shoe  stores  thin  out  a  bit, 
till  competition  is  less  keen,  and  larger 
supplies  are  on  hand  to  choose  from? 

Before  sallying  forth  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  new  shoes,  then,  an  inventory  of  the 
shoes  you  already  own  is  in  order.  It's 
astounding  what  a  little  digging  in  even 
an  orderly  closet  will  ofttimes  uncover  in 
the  way  of  neglected  shoes  which  would  be 
perfectly  wearable,  given  a  little  expert 
treatment.  Resole  a  good  pair  of  old 
shoes  and  you  often  have  a  better  pair  than 
you'd  be  likely  to  buy  new  in  a  shopping 
mob. 

Shoe  Care  Pays 

Care  and  repair  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  shoe  thiift.  Good  treatment 
prolongs  the  life  of  leather,  and  conversely 
neglect  hastens  the  wear  of  shoes.  Fol- 
lowing are  a  few  shoe-care  rules: 

When  heels  wear  over,  have  them  re- 
paired immediately.  Otherwise  the  shape 
of  the  shoe  may  be  permanently  ruined — 
and  worse  still,  the  wearer  may  suffer  from 
the  strain  of  faulty  posture. 

Water  is  hard  on  leather.  Shoes  should 
be  protected  from  rain  and  snow  by  over- 
shoes or  rubbers.  Wet  leather  gets  out  of 
shape  and  wears  out  more  rapidly  than  dry 
leather.  For  this  reason,  wet  shoes  should 
be  dried  thoroughly  before  they  are  worn 
again.    They  should  be  put  on  shoe  trees 


or  stuffed  with  papers  while  drying  so  that 
they  will  not  lose  their  shape. 

Heat  harms  leather,  especially  when  it's  i 
wet.  Don't  dry  shoes  near  a  hot  stove  or  j 
radiator. 

Change  shoes  frequently.  Keeping  two 
pairs  of  general-purpose  shoes  always  in 
condition  and  alternating  them  every  day 
gives  the  shoes  a  chance  to  "rest"  between 
wearings — makes  them  hold  their  shape 
better  and  wear  longer. 

Shoe  Fit  Important 

If  those  extra  shoes  in  your  closet 
are  outgrown,  ill  fitting,  and  uncomfort- 
able, however,  pitch  them  out.  It's  no 
economy  to  wear  shoes  that  don't  fit,  as 
they  are  likely  to  cost  more  in  foot  troubles 
and  suffering  than  they  save.  The  time  to 
be  thrifty  about  ill  fitting  shoes  is  in  the 
shoe  store.  Don't  buy  'cm — no  matter 
how  beauteous  they  are,  or  how  persua- 
sive the  salesman  is,  or  how  dire  your 
need. 

With  fast-growing  children  it's  often 
quite  a  problem  to  keep  them  in  shoes  that 
fit.  While  the  time-honored  custom  of 
hand-me-downs  for  younger  children  works 
splendidly  for  suits,  coats,  or  dresses,  it 
should  be  avoided  with  shoes  if  possible 
since  feet  differ  in  shape,  and  wearing  of 
used  shoes  that  have  been  broken  in  to 
another's  feet  often  results  in  foot  troubles 
for  the  second  wearer. 

Good  fit  is  the  first  canon  of  thrifty 
shoe  shopping,  for  without  it  your  money 
is  worse  than  wasted. 
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Don't  buy  by  size  alone.  Shoe  sizes 
vary  in  accordance  with  lasts  and  styles 
and  feet  vary  too.  Hence  the  best  crite- 
rion for  fit  is  how  the  shoe  actually  feels  on 
your  foot  while  walking. 

Feet  should  be  measured  as  an  aid  to 
getting  a  well  fitting  shoe.  Total  length 
or  width  doesn't  tell  the  whole  story, 
however,  as  the  distance  from  the  ball  of 
the  foot  to  the  heel  and  the  width  of  the 
foot  are  important  in  determining  the 
shape  of  the  last  needed  to  conform  with 
the  shape  of  your  foot. 

Getting  proper  fitting  shoes  for  children 
presents  quite  a  problem.  Sometimes 
youngsters  won't  cooperate  by  telling 
what  feels  best.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  particularly  important  to  patronize 
a  reliable  shoe  store — and  more  than  ever 
now  that  shoe  stocks  are  short  and  clerks 
often  too  busy  to  bother  about  fitting 
their  customers  properly.  X-ray  machines 
help  somewhat  by  showing  how  the  bones 
of  the  feet  fit  in  the  shoe  but  they  do  not 
show  the  flesh  around  the  bones. 

Fortunately  the  style  trend  in  recent 
years  among  the  teen-agers  has  been 
toward  comfortable  shoes — today's  well- 
dressed  miss  chooses  roomy  sport  shoes 
for  everyday  wear  instead  of  unpractical 
cramping  slippers. 

Shoes  should  be  long  enough — the  toe 
of  the  shoe  at  least  one-half  inch  longer 
than  the  toes  of  the  foot.  If  they're  not, 
the  toes  will  be  cramped  and  bunions  may 
result.  The  width  of  the  shoe  should  con- 
form with  the  wearer's  foot  and  the  shoe 
should  fit  snugly  at  the  heel. 

High  heels  should  be  avoided  for  general 


wear.  A  heel  between  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height  is 
best  for  practical  wear,  though  higher 
heels  may  be  selected  for  dress.  Too  high 
heels  not  only  place  a  strain  on  the  foot, 
but  may  throw  the  body  off  balance  and 
not  give  it  proper  support.  This  is  partic- 
ularly apt  to  be  true  if  the  heels  are 
pitched  too  far  forward  or  sloped  to  an 
excessively  narrow  base.  Continual  wear- 
ing of  high  heels  tends  to  contract  the  leg 
muscles,  however,  so  that  a  sudden  change 
from  high  to  low  heels  may  at  first  cause 
pain. 

Leather  Supplies  Tight 

As  most  leather  is  made  from  the  hides 
of  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  and  other  livestock, 
trends  in  the  shoe  industry  are  closely 
tied  up  with  trends  in  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. Between  80  and  90  percent  of 
domestically  produced  leathers  is  used  in 
shoe  manufacturing.  Thus  the  big  drop 
in  cattle  marketing  during  the  early  months 
of  this  year  has  been  reflected  in  a  drop  in 
supplies  of  leather  available  for  manufac- 
turing shoes. 

While  a  number  of  factors  may  influence 
the  rate  of  cattle  slaughter  during  the 
months  ahead,  experts  at  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  forecast  that  domestic 
production  of  hides  during  the  latter  half 
of  1946  will  exceed  production  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  but  will  be  below  the 
corresponding  half  of  1945.  Due  to  world 
hide  shortages  and  high  prices,  hide  im- 
ports during  recent  months  have  been 
negligible  and  the  prospect  is  not  bright 
for  a  big  pick-up  in  imports  any  time  soon. 


As  practically  all  kid  leather  is  imported, 
the  outlook  is  dim  for  women's  kidskin 
shoes. 

This  outlook  for  limited  leather  supplies 
calls  for  thrifty  use  of  our  leather  assets. 
Leather  saving  may  well  begin  while  the 
animal  is  still  on  the  hoof,  and  should,  of 
course,  continue  after  the  shoes  are  in  your 
closet.  As  branding  scars  mar  leather, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
long  worked  with  the  livestock  industry 
to  develop  systems  of  marking  livestock 
which  will  cause  a  minimum  of  damage 
to  the  hide.  Cattle  grubs  may  also  cause 
serious  damage  to  skins,  so  a  campaign 
has  been  conducted  to  eradicate  cattle 
grubs. 

Once  in  the  slaughter  yards,  improper 
flaying  and  curing  of  skins  may  prove 
wasteful.  To  avoid  waste  of  good  leather 
and  increase  the  livestock  industry's  in- 
come from  hides,  the  USDA  has  carried  on 
a  campaign  to  improve  methods  for  flay- 
ing, curing,  and  storing  hides. 

Black  market  slaughter  of  cattle  has  re- 
sulted to  some  extent  in  the  waste  of  hides. 
This  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  gen- 
eral public  and  industry  should  cooperate 
with  Uncle  Sam's  recently  redoubled  efforts 
to  crack  down  on  the  black  market  in 
meat.  Fly-by-night  slaughterers  have  no 
time  to  exercise  care  in  flaying  livestock. 
While  most  of  the  hides  eventually  get  to 
market,  often  they  are  scored  or  cut — 
sometimes  even  with  large  portions  cut 
away  to  conceal  the  brand  mark.  This 
greatly  impairs  the  value  of  hides  for 
making  leather — so  results  in  shorter 
stocks  of  leather  for  shoes. 


Kids'  feet  are  hard  to  fit.  X-ray  machines  help,  but  show  only 
bones  of  feet,  not  flesh  around  them.    A  reliable  store  is  best. 


Important  rule  for  foot  comfort:  Choose  shoes  suitable  for  the 
occasion.    Wear  low  heels  for  walking,  save  high  heels  for  dress. 
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Tanning  Leather 

How  leather  is  tanned  is  another  im- 
portant factor  affecting  its  usefulness. 
Most  shoe  soles  are  made  from  leather 
produced  with  vegetable  tannin.  Normal- 
ly the  leather  industry  uses  about  45,000 
tons  of  25  percent  tanning  extract  a  year. 

Principal  source  of  tannin  in  United 
States  is  the  chestnut  tree.  Since  the  chest- 
nut blight  has  struck  our  forests,  however, 
the  bulk  of  the  chestnut  tannin  comes  from 
dead  wood.  Outlook  is  that  supplies  of 
chestnut  wood  will  be  exhausted  within 
the  next  10  or  15  years.  This  would  leave 
the  American  tanning  industry  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  on  imported  tannins — 
unless  some  cheap  and  plentiful  substitute 
can  be  developed  to  replace  the  chestnut 
tree  as  a  source  of  vegetable  tannin. 

To  help  avoid  such  a  crisis  in  the  leather 
industry  as  well  as  to  promote  new  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  American  farms 
and  forests,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  investigating  the 
possibilities  of  a  number  of  plants  for 
tanning  leather. 

Sumac  is  one  plant  familiar  to  the 
American  scene,  which  has  long  been  used 
for  tanning  certain  types  of  lightweight 
and  pale  leathers.  While  tanning  extract 
prepared  from  American  sumac  has  been 
sold  commercially,  its  acceptance  by  the 
tanning  industry  has  been  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  inferior  to  imported 
Sicilian  sumac.  Experiments  at  the  De- 
partment's Eastern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  have  demonstrated,  however, 
that  good  quality  leather  can  be  tanned 
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from  certain  varieties  of  American  sumac. 

Other  possible  sources  of  tannin  which 
have  been  studied  by  USDA  researchers  are 
scrub  oak,  the  bark  of  western  hemlock, 
and  canaigre,  native  to  Mexico  and  our 
own  Southwest,  and  long  used  by  the 
Indians  for  tanning  leather. 

Will  It  Wear? 

While  leather  uppers  wear  better  as  a 
rule  than  uppers  made  from  other  mate- 
rials, the  leather  shortage  has  increased 
the  use  of  substitutes,  with  the  result  that 
more  materials  are  now  being  used  in  shoes 
than  ever  before  in  history.  Plastics,  syn- 
thetic fabrics,  sisal,  raffia,  rope,  and  cotton 
and  wool  are  only  some  of  the  materials 
with  which  the  present-day  shoe  buyer  is 
confronted.  Then  too  different  leathers 
have  different  qualities,  so  the  buyer  needs 
to  be  informed  and  on  the  lookout. 

Coupled  with  the  profusion  of  materials 
is  a  multitude  of  new  styles  to  tempt  the 
buyer.  In  part,  the  novelty  styles  are  a 
byproduct  of  the  leather  shortage — shoes 
without  toes  and  heels  and  nothing  but 
strips  of  leather,  using  less  leather  than 
more  substantially  built  kinds.  In  addi- 
tion many  manufacturers  have  found  it 
profitable  to  shift  over  into  higher  price- 
line  shoes  in  which  the  per-unit  markup  is 
greater.  But  unfortunately  many  families 
cannot  afford  to  buy  high-priced  shoes — 
and  in  addition,  a  higher  price  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  longer  lived  shoe. 

As  an  incentive  to  increase  production 
of  staple  lines  of  shoes,  OPA  recently 
granted  price  increases  to  manufacturers 


on  models  identical  with  April  1942  lines. 

This  should  mean  that  the  prospects  of 
finding  the  practical  type  of  every-day,  all- 
around  shoe  should  pick  up  a  bit  in  the 
months  ahead.  But  to  find  what  you 
want  may  require  some  shopping  around. 

The  wide  variety  of  shoe-testing  ma- 
chines at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  gives  a 
clue  to  the  many  different  factors  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  to  manu- 
facture good  shoes — or  buy  them.  There 
are  machines  to  measure  the  abrasive 
resistance  of  materials  used  in  shoe  uppers 
or  soles.  Very  important  that — for  tests 
showed  that  some  of  the  leather  substi- 
tutes which  unscrupulous  concerns  wanted 
to  put  on  the  market  during  rationing 
would  wear  out  in  two  days! 

Machines  to  measure  resistance  to  flex- 
ing of  various  shoe  materials  give  a  clue 
to  the  comfort  of  the  shoe.  So  do  tests 
which  measure  vapor  permeability  of 
shoes,  since  plastics  or  other  materials 
which  don't  let  the  feet "  breathe"  may  be 
very  uncomfortable,  unless  perforated  to 
allow  air  circulation.  Another  machine 
measures  stitch-tear  resistance  of  shoes. 
Still  another  records  water  resistance. 

Tough  shoes  to  carry  them  through 
tough  spots  were  vital  to  our  fighting  men 
during  the  war,  and  the  purchase  of  long 
lasting  shoes  by  Uncle  Sam  was  an  im- 
portant item  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  order  to  set  up  as  scientific  standards 
as  possible  for  buying  GI  shoes,  the  Army 
cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Eastern  Regional  Research  Labora- 
tory of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
test  the  wearing  quality  of  various  leather 
tannages  and  types  of  shoes.  These  experi- 
ments brought  out  much  interesting  data 
about  shoes — that  the  wearing  quality  of 
certain  types  of  shoe  soles  may  be  increased 
materially  by  treating  the  soles  with  oil, 
for  instance.  All  these  findings  lay  the 
basis  for  making  better  shoes. 

Shoe  shoppers  who  know  what  they 
need  and  insist  on  getting  it  will  be 
doing  their  feet  and  their  budgets  a  favor. 
They'll  also  make  sensible  shoe  shopping 
easier  for  themselves  in  the  future. 

To  the  extent  the  public  demands  sensi- 
ble, serviceable  shoes,  they'll  get  them. 
And  some  of  the  shoe  experts  are  betting 
that  the  returning  servicemen  and  service- 
women  will  exert  a  powerful  influence 
toward  popularizing  serviceable  shoes. 
Their  hitch  in  the  service  taught  them  the 
value  of  selecting  shoes  for  comfort  and 
wear  as  well  as  looks. 
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FOOD  SUPPLY 


Another  step  toward  the  development 
of  a  long-range  world  food  program  was 
taken  in  historic  parliament  building  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  September.  Here  47  nations 
met  in  the  Second  Session  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  and  faced  the 
main  problem  of  a  long-range  food  policy 
that  affects  every  producer  and  consumer 
of  food  in  this  country.  For  when  the 
present  emergency  world  shortage  of  food, 
growing  out  of  the  war,  ends  we  may  again 
be  confronted  with  unmarketable  surpluses 
of  food  in  some  parts  of  a  world  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  unfed  peoples 
constitute  a  vast  potential  market. 

All  Americans  have  a  stake  in  balancing 
an  increasingly  productive  agriculture  by 
an  increasingly  productive  industry. 

For  the  housewife,  improved  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  facilities  means 
better  and  more  nutritious  meals,  health 
ier  families. 

For  the  farmer,  two-thirds  of  the  earth's 
population  now  underfed  represent  the 
greatest  untapped  markets  in  the  world. 

For  the  business  man,  expanding  pro- 
duction, expanding  markets  and  expand- 
ing trade  mean  sturdier,  profitable  business. 
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For  the  worker,  production  means  jobs, 
good  pay,  and  better  diets. 

For  all  the  people,  freeing  the  world 
from  fear  of  want  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  they  hope  to  build  a  better  peace. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  goals  the 
Copenhagen  Conference,  in  addition  to 
working  out  organization  machinery  for 
the  operation  of  FAO,  considered  basic 
programs  for  solving  the  long-range 
problems  through  positive  international 
action. 

Although  the  Conference  emphasized 
the  long-range  view  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  food  of  the  world,  they 
remained  fully  aware  that  in  our  postwar 
period  of  emergency  the  food  shortage  is 
by  no  means  ended  and  that  for  the  next 
few  months  the  over-riding  problem  will 
be  to  produce  as  much  as  possible,  to  con- 
serve what  is  produced  and  to  get  it  to 
the  people  who  need  it  most. 

They  recognized  the  fact  that  although 
unexpectedly  good  harvests  this  year  have 
somewhat  improved  the  food  outlook  since 
last  May  there  will  still  be  a  gap  of  about 
8  million  tons  of  bread  grain  between  what 
the  needy  countries  require  for  a  minimum 
diet  and  world  supplies  available  for 
export. 


Then  turning  their  attention  again  to 
the  situation  we  will  meet  after  the 
emergency  is  over  the  Conference  created 
a  Preparatory  Commission  comprised  of 
representatives  of  16  member  nations  to 
develop  specific,  workable  recommenda- 
tions for  an  intergovernment  program 
aimed  to  prevent  both  shortages  and  sur- 
pluses of  food  and  other  agricultural 
products. 

This  Commission  convened  in  Washing- 
ton to  begin  work  on  the  28th  of  October 
and  is  now  in  session  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  a  program  which,  after  being 
considered  by  an  FAO  conference,  will  be 
brought  before  the  United  Nations  for 
approval. 

Among  the  proposals  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  consider  is  one  suggested  by  FAO 
Director  General  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  for  a 
world  food  board  that  would: 

1.  Stabilize  prices  of  agricultural  com- 
modities on  the  world  markets,  including 


provisions  of  the  necessary  funds  for 
stabilizing  operations. 

2.  Establish  a  world  food  reserve  ade- 
quate for  any  emergency  that  might  arise 
through  failure  of  crops  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

3.  Provide  funds  for  financing  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  agricultural  products  on 
special  terms  to  countries  where  the  need 
for  them  is  most  urgent. 

4.  Cooperate  with  organizations  con- 
cerned with  international  credits  for 
industrial  and  agricultural  development, 
and  with  trade  and  commodity  policy,  in 
order  that  their  common  ends  might  be 
more  quickly  and  effectively  achieved. 

One  of  the  main  responsibilities  of  the 
FAO  is  to  collect  agriculture  and  food  facts 
on  a  world-wide  scale,  bring  them  together, 
analyze  them  and  interpret  them  in  terms 
of  their  best  use  of  all  concerned  and  to 
make  this  information  available  to  member 
nations.  By  doing  this  they  give  each  in- 
dividual and  each  nation  a  clear  notion  of 
their  food  problems  in  terms  of  the  world- 
wide picture.  Putting  this  function  into 
action  the  Copenhagen  Conference  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  that  point  up 
its  value  to  the  world. 

The  Conference  approved  a  request 
made  by  the  Greek  Government  to  make 
a  study  of  their  country's  agriculture, 
fisheries  and  forestry  and  to  suggest  a 
long-range  program  for  the  improvement 
of  these  industries.  In  this  way  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece,  in  accordance  with  its 
own  request  can  have  the  advantage  of  the 
pooled  experiences  of  the  world's  best 
authorities  on  each  special  subject. 

The  Conference  also  looked  to  specific 
improvements  in  agriculture  procedures  on 
a  world-wide  basis.  It  recommended  that 
the  International  Emergency  Food  Council 
continue  to  allocate  fertilizers  during  the 
emergency  period  and  that  the  world 
fertilizer  production  be  maintained  at 
maximum  levels. 

It  called  attention  to  the  large-scale 
destruction  of  food  by  insects,  rodents, 
mold,  etc.,  and  recommended  that  FAO  in 
cooperation  with  governments  and  other 
organizations  conduct  a  world-wide  survey 
to  find  out  the  main  sources  of  infestation, 
the  channels  through  which  it  is  spread, 
and  to  develop  standard  practices  of  storage 
and  other  controls  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  pests. 

The  Conference  also  looked  to  the  per- 
sonal level  of  agricultural  communities. 
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They  recognized  the  fact  that  urban 
dwellers  have  many  welfare  and  health 
facilities  that  are  not  available  to  rural 
people.  To  the  end  of  improving  the  lot 
of  farmers  they  established  a  joint  standing 
committee  on  rural  hygiene  to  study  the 
health  problems  of  various  countries  of 
the  world  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  improvements  that  would  fit  the  vari- 
ous problems  of  the  different  areas. 

The  Conference  also  called  for  continued 
work  on  the  world  food  survey.  It  is 
through  this  survey  that  the  food  produc- 


ing nations  can  obtain  a  sort  of  a  world 
outlook  service.  This  is  a  practical  help 
to  the  individual  nations  and  to  interna- 
tional agencies  in  managing  the  movement 
of  goods  from  areas  of  plenty  to  areas  of 
scarcity.  It  can  furnish  a  guard  against 
either  underproduction  or  overproduction 
on  a  world-wide  scale. 

Along  this  line,  the  Conference  asked 
that  the  organization  study  the  possibility 
and  difficulties  of  extending  agricultural 
production  into  the  parts  of  the  earth  now 
little  settled  or  developed.  It  also  asked 
that  studies  be  made  of  industrial  develop- 
ments in  rural  areas  and  the  possibility  of 
encouraging  it.  It  endorsed  a  proposal 
for  a  1950  world  census  of  agriculture,  and 
also  urged  that  where  possible  fisheries  and 
forestry  census  be  conducted  at  the 
same  time. 

In  fact,  the  preparation  of  a  balance 
sheet  of  lumber  and  forest  products  for  the 
larger  regions  of  the  world  was  recom- 
mended as  an  aid  to  the  creation  of  a 
world  forestry  program.  Because  of  the 
present  wood  shortage  it  was  recommended 
that  a  mission  of  specialists  be  sent  to  the 
chief  forest  regions  of  Latin  America  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  to  find  out  about 
the  possibilities  of  developing  the  un- 
exploited  resources  of  that  area. 


The  fish  of  the  seas  and  the  inland 
waters  of  the  world  are  an  important 
source  of  food.  By  better  management  of 
present  fishing  grounds  and  by  opening 
new  ones,  FAO  can  help  find  ways  to  in- 
crease the  total  production  of  fisheries. 
It  can  also  seek  out  means  to  make  better 
use  of  the  available  supplies.  To  this  end 
the  Conference  recommended  not  only 
that  the  Emergency  Economic  Committee 
for  Europe  continue  its  fishery  work  during 
1946-47  but  also  that  the  organization 
undertake  a  study  of  longer  term  fishery 
problems. 

Another  job  of  the  FAO  is  to  bring  to- 
gether information  on  all  the  phases  of 
nutrition  and  weave  it  into  a  fabric  that 
will  give  a  broad  picture  of  nutritional 
levels  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as 
suggesting  means  for  improving  them. 

In  addition  to  the  people  who  do  not 
get  enough  to  eat,  there  are  millions  of 
others,  many  of  them  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced countries,  who  do  not  have  proper 
diets.  So  FAO  is  dedicated  to  the  job  of 
helping  nations  find  a  way  to  see  that  every 
human  being  gets  enough  of  the  right  foods . 

In  order  to  examine  the  diverse  diets  and 
the  various  needs  of  many  groups  of  people 
with  different  eating  habits  some  common 
denominators  are  necessary.  Therefore, 
the  Conference  recommended  that  FAO 
arrange  for  a  joint  consultation  of  experts 
to  develop  sound  and  easy  comparable  food- 
composition  figures.  It  also  asked  FAO 
to  begin  collecting  data  on  the  best  use  of 
plant  products  for  human  consumption 
(either  direct,  or  in  the  form  of  meat,  eggs, 
and  milk)  and  on  the  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  balance  between  meat  and 
milk  and  between  poultry,  meat,  and  eggs. 
A  joint  FAO-World  Health  Organization 
nutrition  committee  was  called  for,  and 
FAO  was  urged  to  establish  relations  with 
other  specialized  United  Nations  Organi- 
zations interested  in  nutrition. 

It  is  a  vast  and  complicated  job  that  this 
organization  of  47  nations  has  undertaken. 
It  is  a  pioneering  job  in  international 
affairs.  Never  before  have  nations  banded 
together  to  take  practical  means  for 
reaching  the  ageless  goal  of  freedom  from 
want.  The  second  international  confer- 
ence made  headway  with  16  nations  now 
sitting  in  Washington  entrenching  the 
progress  made  so  far  and  working  towards 
further  advances.  Because  the  results  of 
their  work  affect  every  American  consumer 
it  will  pay  to  keep  an  eye  on  their  progress. 

Consumers'  guide 


Guide  to  good  eating 


it 


this 


LEAFY. 
YELLOW 


A  revised  Basic  Seven  Chart 
and  a  leaflet,  National  Food 
Guide,  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics,  are  now 
ready.  Let  them  help  you  to 
wiser  eating  habits. 


•  The  Basic  Seven,  our  nutritional  stand-by  during 
the  war  years,  has  undergone  some  postwar  improve- 
ments. The  revised  chart  now  includes  the  number 
of  servings  needed  for  a  healthful  diet. 

The  leaflet  lists  almost  all  the  familiar  foods  in- 
cluded in  each  group.  Well-balanced  meals  will  be 
easier  to  plan  if  you  have  these  two  up-to-date  nutri- 
tional aids  to  guide  you. 

Slip  the  leaflet  in  your  favorite  cookbook,  or  keep 
it  with  the  pad  on  which  you  jot  down  your  market- 
ing list.  When  you  are  groping  for  menu  ideas  it 
will  help  you  make  wise  selections  .  .  .  perhaps  add 
variety  to  your  regular  diet. 
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When  you  are  preparing  lunch  box  meals  you  can 
make  sure  that  a  share  of  the  day's  Basic  Seven  needs 
is  included. 

Nutrition  teachers  can  use  both  the  chart — a  gay 
4-color  poster,  22  by  28  inches  in  size — and  leaflet  in 
their  classes  as  easy  guides  to  balanced  meal  planning. 

Basic  Seven  can  help  you  plan  your  garden  to  best 
advantage  too.  It  may  suggest  new  foods  to  pro- 
duce.   It  will  tell  you  what  to  store  and  can. 

You  may  get  the  chart  and  the  leaflet  free  from  the 
Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington  25,  D.  C 
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Record  nut  crops  this  fall  bring 
zest  and  variety  to  menus,  add 
extra  nutrition  to  fat-short  diets. 

•  Consumers  are  due  this  year  for  a 
crackin'  good  time.  That  is,  a  nut  feast  is 
at  hand.  Trees  are  weighed  down  with 
their  autumn  harvest.  Almonds  and  fil- 
berts are  about  to  break  their  production 
records  with  an  all-time  high  crop.  "Eng- 
lish" walnuts  promise  a  better  than  aver- 
age supply.  Only  pecans,  of  the  favorite 
tree  nuts,  will  be  in  shorter  supply  this 
year  than  last.  Bad  luck  with  weather 
and  insects  brought  this  about. 

There'll  be  imports  too.  More  of  the 
much-loved  Brazil  nuts  than  we've  had 
since  before  the  war.  Cashews  from  India 
and  a  few  from  Brazil.  Almonds  and  fil- 
berts from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey  to 
add  to  our  own  supply  of  these  nuts  and 
help  satisfy  nut-hungry  Americans. 

Demand  for  nuts  increased  during  the 
war  years.  It  did  during  World  War  I  too. 
Theory  is  that  when  candy  is  short,  nib- 
blers  reach  for  nuts — whatever  the  reason, 
per  capita  consumption  went  up. 

Far  and  away  the  most  popular  nut  in 
this  country  isn't  a  nut  at  all.  It's  a 
legume — the  peanut.  But  of  the  tree  nuts 
the  Persian  walnut — which  we  call  "Eng- 
lish" because  it  came  to  America  from 
England — has  long  headed  the  list  of 
favorites. 

Pecans  come  next,  followed  by  almonds 
and  filberts.  In  addition  to  these  commer- 
cially grown  nuts,  we  gather  thousands  of 
pounds  from  our  American  wild  trees — ■ 
black  walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  butternuts, 
hazelnuts,  beechnuts,  and  pine  nuts.  The 
pecan  belongs  in  both  these  groups,  since 
crops  are  marketed  from  wild  trees  and  from 
groves  of  "improved"  varieties.  In  1945 
the  harvest  of  wild  or  seedling  pecans  was 
almost  a  third  again  as  large  as  that  of  the 
improved  varieties. 
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The  pecan  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
has  been  highly  regarded  since  colonial 
times.  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  were  enthusiastic  about  it.  They 
planted  seedlings  and  urged  others  to  do 
likewise.  Both  gave  little  trees  to  friends 
and  relatives.  In  the  last  50  years  "im- 
proved" varieties  of  pecans  have  grown 
larger,  and  shells  thinner,  as  a  result  of 
scientific  selection  and  cultivation.  As  a 
result  their  popularity  has  steadily  in- 
creased, crowding  out  almonds  for  second 
place  in  the  ranks  of  tree  nuts. 

Georgia  and  Texas  are  the  largest  pecan 
producers,  but  pecans  are  grown  commer- 
cially throughout  the  South  and  South- 
west and  as  far  north  as  Missouri  and 
Illinois. 

Styles  in  Nuts 

Striking  changes  in  nut  preference  have 
occurred — 75  or  50  years  ago  some  of  the 
wild  nuts  like  the  hickory  nut  and  black 
walnut  were  prime  favorites.  Hard  to 
crack  and  pick  out,  their  popularity 
declined,  a  casualty  of  the  modern  trend 
toward  shelled  or  easily  shelled  nuts  for 
quick  easy  preparation. 

Almonds  are  classified  as  "sweet"  and 
"bitter."  The  sweet  almond  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  and  which  comes  from 
California,  Italy,  and  Spain,  can  be  hard 
or  soft  shell.  As  a  general  rule  the  hard- 
shelled  almond  is  used  in  "mixed"  nuts 
because  the  softer  shell  is  apt  to  shed  dust 
or  even  crack  when  moved  around  with 
other  nuts.  Most  of  the  almonds  mar- 
keted by  themselves  are  soft-shelled  and 
when  prepackaged  are  often  so  labeled. 

Filberts  have  been  coming  up  in  the  nut 
world  recently.  Cousin  to  our  wild  hazel- 
nut, a  hybrid  is  being  developed  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Plant  Industry 
Station  which  will  combine  the  hardiness 
of  the  hazel  nut  with  the  size  and  im- 
proved quality  of  the  European  filbert. 
At  present  domestic  filberts  come  from 


Washington  and  Oregon  and  imports  from 
Turkey,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

Cashews  have  steadily  increased  in 
popularity  for  several  years  now.  In 
1940-41  shipments  from  India — main 
source  of  these  nuts — to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  16,552  tons.  When  war 
reduced  and  threatened  to  entirely  cut  off 
this  supply,  nut  importers  began  to  show 
an  interest  in  production  in  northeastern 
Brazil,  original  home  of  the  cashew  tree. 
Last  year  Brazil  shipped  364  tons  to  this 
country,  by  April  1946,  384  tons  had 
arrived,  and  more  are  expected.  Indian 
imports  seem  likely  to  come  up  to  prewar 
quantities.  All  of  which  adds  up  to 
plenty  of  cashews. 

Economists  in  foreign  agriculture  expect 
the  industry  in  Brazil  to  develop  slowly  for 
several  reasons.  Labor  is  more  expensive 
in  Brazil  than  in  India.  Brazilian  workers 
and  traders  as  yet  are  inexperienced  in 
grading,  sorting,  and  preparing  the  nuts. 
Regular  collections  must  be  built  up  among 
the  natives  who  will  require  training  in  the 


Nut  imports  are  inspected  at  port  of  entry 
by  Food  and  Drug  Administration  official. 
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value  of  these  nuts.  The  natives  use  the 
soft,  juicy,  tart  fruit  of  the  cashew,  known 
as  the  apple,  but  throw  away  the  curved 
nut  in  the  center.  They  eat  the  fruit  raw 
and  preserved  in  various  forms.  They 
also  make  it  into  a  refreshing  beverage 
called  cajuada  and  into  wine. 

Cashew  nuts  arc  graded,  sorted,  and 
shelled  before  shipping.  Roasting  and 
salting  is  done  in  the  United  States. 

Chestnuts  have  almost  ceased  to  be 
American  for  the  time  being.  For  a  good 
many  years  now  most  of  our  chestnuts 
have  come  from  Italy,  and  during  the  war 
only  from  Portugal.  But  this  is  not  a 
permanent  situation,  the  experts  tell  us. 

American  chestnut  blight,  first  observed 
in  1904,  has  about  run  its  course,  leaving 
only  a  few  trees  here  and  there  in  isolated 
mountain  localities.  In  1907  the  USDA 
began  importing  varieties  of  Chinese 
chestnuts  resistant  to  the  blight.  It  was 
not  until  1930,  however,  that  varietal 
selections  were  made  and  distributed  to 
nurserymen  for  propagation.  The  Chinese 
chestnut  affords  a  real  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  chestnut  industry,  according  to  the 
plant  industry  experts.  The  nuts  are  2  to 
3  times  as  large  as  the  American  chestnut. 

Huge  as  our  production  of  nuts  is — in 
1945  it  was  valued  at  85  million  dollars — 
we  still  import  a  sizable  quantity.  Be- 
sides almonds,  filberts,  cashews,  chestnuts, 
and  Brazil  nuts,  we  get  pistachios  and  pig- 
nolias  (pine  nuts).  In  1945,  29  percent 
of  the  nuts  we  consumed  were  imported. 


Consumer  Protection 

All  food  and  drug  imports  are  subject  to 
inspection  at  the  port  of  entry  by  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  officials.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
to  which  the  bulk  of  nuts  is  shipped,  1% 
million  pounds  or  4.6  percent  of  the  total 
were  refused  entry  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  unfit  for  human  consumption.  In- 
spectors found  them  wormy,  or  mouldy  and 
water  damaged,  possibly  because  of  failure 
to  protect  them  properly  during  the  voyage. 

In  this  country  FDA  seizes  nuts  in  ware- 
houses where  they  are  not  properly  pro- 
tected from  rats,  and  shelled  nuts  which 
are  found  to  be  polluted  from  the  workers' 
hands  or  because  the  work  was  done  under 
unsanitary  conditions.  This  protection  is 
vitally  important  to  consumers  as  more 
and  more  nuts  are  sold  in  shelled  form. 

During  the  last  fiscal  vear,  for  instance, 
over  a  million  pounds  of  peanuts,  three- 
fourths  of  them  in  shelled  form,  were 
seized  because  inspectors  found  they  had 
become  contaminated  by  insects,  rodents, 
and  mold  during  storage.  Stocks  of 
"English"  walnut,  black  walnut,  and 
pecan  kernels  were  seized  because  of  con- 
tamination during  the  picking  out  process. 
The  courts  ordered  the  best  possible  use  of 
these  seized  nuts  .  .  .  many  of  them  going 
into  animal  feed,  fertilizer,  and  other 
suitable  uses. 

Housewives  can  keep  nut  kernels  sweet 
by  storing  them  in  airtight  containers, 
away  from  the  light  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 


Harvesrtime  in  a  West  Coast  walnut  orchard.  California  produces  the  bulk  of  our  Nuts  are  in  excellent  supply  this  year, 
supply  of    English    walnuts.    Only  peanuts  rank  higher  in  popularity  in  this  country.     and  can  be  used  in  many  ways. 
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Christmas  gifts  of  several  pounds  of  nuts 
are  always  welcome,  but  the  lucky  recipi- 
ent may  lose  full  pleasure  of  the  gift 
unless  nuts  are  stored  away  from  heat, 
where  insects  and  rats  can't  get  at  them. 

Menu  planners  have  long  since  stopped 
thinking  of  nuts  as  a  little  something  extra 
to  nibble  on  or  to  mix  in  sandwiches  and 
candy.  Nuts  can  add  to  almost  any  course 
in  a  meal,  and  they  add  not  only  delicate, 
delicious  flavor  but  valuable  nutrients  as 
well.  A  highly  concentrated  food,  most 
nuts — except  the  chestnut — are  extremely 
rich  in  fat.  The  pecan  contains  over  70 
percent  fat,  filberts,  walnuts,  and  Brazil 
nuts  over  60  percent,  the  almond  over  50 
percent,  the  cashew  and  peanut  over  40 
percent,  fresh  coconut  about  35  percent. 

In  protein  value,  nuts  range  from  less 
than  5  to  over  25  percent.  The  protein  of 
most  nuts  is  of  good  quality.  Of  course, 
the  high  fat  content  of  most  nuts  makes  it 
advisable  to  consider  them  as  sources  of  fat 
as  well  as  protein. 

Nuts  supply  some  minerals  and  vitamins 
too.  Almonds  and  hazelnuts  are  good 
sources  of  calcium  and  iron,  and  practically 
all  nuts  are  rich  sources  of  phosphorous. 
Most  nuts  are  at  least  fairly  good  sources 
of  amine,  and  peanuts  are  outstanding  as 
a  source  of  niacin. 

Shelled  or  Unshelled? 

When  planning  to  use  nuts  in  a  menu  it's 
a  good  idea  to  do  a  little  estimating  before- 
hand as  to  the  relative  cost  of  shelled 
versus  unshelled.  Consult  this  table,  and 
when  you  know  the  prices  of  both  shelled 
and  unshelled  at  your  store,  a  little  arith- 
metic will  tell  you  whether  it's  worth 
while  to  spend  your  time  cracking  and 
picking. 

It  takes  almost  this  many  pounds  of 
unshelled  nuts,  depending  on  the  variety, 
to  make  1  pound  of  kernels: 

Pound 

Almonds   1%  to  2% 

Brazil  nuts   2 

Chestnuts   1% 

Filberts   2% 

Peanuts   V/i 

Pecans   1%  to  1%. 

Walnuts  ("English")..  2  to  2% 
Many  recipes  call  for  blanching  nuts  be- 
fore using  them.  This  means  removing 
the  skin  from  the  kernels  of  almond  and 
other  nuts  that  have  a  smooth  surface. 
Not  all  nuts  are  blanched  in  the  same  way. 
To  blanch  almonds,  pour  boiling  water 


It  takes  a  bag  of 
almonds  this  size  to 
make  a  pound  of  shell- 
ed nut  kernels.  Figure 
the  relative  prices  of 
both  forms  before  you 
buy  any  kinds  of  nuts. 
You  may  spare  your- 
self work  for  just  a 
little  extra  cash. 


over  them  and  hold  at  simmering  tempera- 
ture (185°  F.)  for  about  3  minutes.  Re- 
move them  and  drain  off  the  water.  The 
skins  will  then  come  off  easily  when 
pressed  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  at 
the  pointed  end  of  the  nut.  Spread  the 
blanched  kernels  on  absorbent  paper  and 
dry  overnight  at  room  temperature. 

To  blanch  Brazil  nut  and  filbert  kernels 
prepare  in  an  agateware  or  iron  kettle 
(never  aluminum)  a  lye  solution,  using  2 
level  tablespoons  of  granulated  lye  to 
each  gallon  of  water.  Heat  to  the  boiling 
point  and  immerse  the  kernels  until  the 
skins  loosen.  This  will  take  from  1  to  2 
minutes.  Rinse  and  remove  the  skins 
while  the  kernels  are  still  warm.  Wash 
thoroughly  in  cold  water  and  dry  over- 
night. If  desired,  the  nuts  may  be  pol- 
ished with  a  cloth. 

To  shell  and  blanch  chestnuts,  cut  a  gash 
on  the  flat  side  of  the  shell,  cook  the 
chestnuts  in  boiling  water  to  cover  for  I5 
minutes,  remove  the  shell  and  brown 
skin  while  hot.  Or  heat  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  for  about  15  minutes,  and  remove 
shells  and  skins  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Roasting  or  frying  improves  the  flavor 
of  some  nuts  and  makes  them  more  desir- 
able for  use  in  baked  products  such  as  nut 
bread,  cakes,  and  cookies. 

Salting  adds  to  the  tastiness  of  many 
nuts  and  is  recommended  when  they  are  to 
be  used  in  ice  cream  or  candy. 

Frying  in  deep  fat  is  generally  considered 
to  give  the  best  flavor  to  many  nuts — 


almonds  and  peanuts  for  example.  But 
since  fats  are  scarce  now,  home  economists 
suggest  using  the  oven  or  frying-pan  meth- 
ods, which  roast  delicious  nuts  with  a 
minimum  of  fat. 

In  the  following  recipes,  2  teaspoons  of 
cooking  oil  or  melted  vegetable  or  table 
fat — just  enough  to  cover  the  kernels — 
and  1  teaspoon  of  salt  are  sufficient  for 
each  cup  of  nut  meats. 

Frying  pan  roasting:  To  roast  pecans, 
hickory  nuts,  or  "English"  walnuts,  com- 
bine whole  nut-meat  halves  with  the  oil 
or  melted  fat  in  a  frying  pan.  Place  over 
low  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  hot 
through.  Avoid  overcooking.  Nut 
meats,  particularly  pecans,  darken  a  little 
more  after  being  removed  from  the  heat 
and  become  crisper  as  they  cool.  Drain 
on  absorbent  paper  and  sprinkle  with  salt. 

Blanched  almonds  or  blanched  raw 
peanuts  may  be  roasted  similarly,  but  they 
must  be  heated  a  little  longer,  until  light 
brown  in  color  (about  15  to  30  minutes  in 
all,  depending  on  the  size  of  nuts  and 
degree  of  brownness  desired).  For  "red- 
skin" peanuts,  follow  the  same  method, 
but  use  unblanched  raw  peanuts. 

Oven  roasting:  Combine  nut  meats  and 
the  oil  or  melted  fat,  and  spread  in  a  single 
layer  in  a  shallow  pan.  Heat  in  a  mod- 
erately hot  oven  (375°  F.),  stirring  fre- 
quently until  hot  through.  Drain  on 
absorbent  paper  and  sprinkle  with  salt. 
As  in  the  "frying  pan"  method,  almonds 
and  peanuts  must  be  heated  a  little  longer 
than  pecans,  hickory  nuts,  or  walnuts. 
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Close  up  on  the  News . . . 


Winter  Supply  of  Potatoes  Plentiful 

In  a  drive  against  waste  of  the  big  late 
potato  crop,  housewives  are  being  urged 
to  step  up  their  purchases  of  spuds  during 
November.  The  drive  to  promote  large 
potato  purchases  will  reach  a  climax  dur- 
ing the  week  of  November  7  to  16,  when 
families  who  have  suitable  storage  facil- 
ities will  be  urged  to  make  extra  potato 
purchases  for  use  later. 

Reasons  behind  the  drive  are  the  antici- 
pated large  supplies  of  late  crop  potatoes 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  that  normally 
moves  into  consumption  channels,  coupled 
with  a  shortage  of  commercial  storage 
facilities.  Further  complicating  the  situ- 
ation is  the  possible  scarcity  of  refrigerator 
cars  to  move  the  big  crop  of  potatoes 
from  Maine  and  Long  Island. 

It's  a  race  between  getting  the  spuds  in 
storage  and  the  freeze  which  spoils  pota- 
toes. Housewives  who  have  suitable 
storage  space  can  help  farmers  and  the 
Nation  win  the  race  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary waste  of  this  nourishing  food  crop. 
Potatoes  can  be  successfully  stored  in  a 
cool,  damp,  and  well  ventilated  cellar. 

Housewives  who  have  had  no  exper- 
ience in  storing  food  should,  however, 
obtain  information  on  successful  storage 
techniques  from  informed  sources  before 
buying  heavily.  Good  sources  of  storage 
information  include  the  local  County 
Agricultural  Extension  Offices,  Agricul- 
ture and  Home  Economics  Teachers,  State 
Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion Offices,  or  the  Office  of  Information, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

Potatoes  are  a  good,  filling,  energy  food 
which  also  provide  minerals  and  vitamin 
C  to  the  diet.  They  are  adaptable  for  use 
in  wide  variety  of  tasty  ways  from  break- 
fast to  dinner.  When  they  are  plentiful 
is  a  thrifty  time  to  use  them  generously 
because  prices  are  reasonable. 

Total  1946  potato  production  is  esti- 
mated at  455,137,000  bushels  as  compared 
to  the  425,131,000  bushels  produced  in 
1945-    Due  to  good  growing  conditions 


and  overplanting  in  high  production  areas 
this  year's  spud  crop  far  exceeded  the  1946 
production  goal.  A  large  percentage  of 
this  production  centers  around  Maine  and 
Long  Island.  Usually  Maine  and  Long 
Island  potatoes  move  as  far  west  as  Cleve- 
land and  all  the  way  South  to  Florida. 
Because  of  the  short  potato  crop  in  the 
central  States,  they  are  expected  to  go  in 
quantity  as  far  west  as  Illinois. 

Spearheading  the  drive  to  step  up  potato 
consumption  will  be  potato  producers, 
potato  dealers  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Also  asked  to  cooperate  will 
be  hotels,  press  and  radio,  and  individual 
consumers.  Sponsors  of  school-lunch  pro- 
grams and  approved  institutions  will  be 
invited  to  make  full  use  of  their  menus  of 
potatoes  acquired  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  carrying  out  its  price  sup- 
port program. 

While  some  low  grade  potatoes  will  be 
made  into  starch  and  there  may  be  other 
minor  diversions  to  industrial  uses,  the 
chief  outlet  for  the  potato  crop  must  be 
human  consumption.  Outlook  is  uncertain 
for  exporting  potatoes;  military  purchases 
have  been  cut  sharply,  and  dehydration 
will  be  negligible.  This  leaves  the  market- 
ing housewife  as  the  number-one  hope  for 
making  full  use  of  our  bountiful  spud  crop. 

Garden  Conference  Meets 

The  National  Garden  Conference  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  November  7 
and  8  to  make  plans  for  the  1947  garden 
program. 

Next  year  will  mark  the  seventh  year  in 
which  a  national  garden  program  will  be 
carried  out.  Beginning  with  a  defense 
garden  program  inaugurated  by  the  De- 
partment in  1941,  the  coming  of  war 
changed  that  into  a  Victory  garden  pro- 
gram in  which  18  to  20  million  families 
participated.  They  produced  from  8  to  10 
million  tons  of  food  every  year,  thereby 
helping  greatly  in  supplying  food  for  our 
military  forces,  our  allies  and  our  civilians. 
The  Department  sponsored  and  guided 
these  programs  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  agricultural  colleges,  garden  clubs, 
magazines,  radio,  the  press,  the  seed  and 


horticultural  trades,  and  innumerable  vol- 
unteer garden  leaders. 

In  looking  to  the  1947  program,  the 
National  Garden  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Department  Committee  on  Home  Gar- 
dening met  in  Washington  September  16 
and  17  and  developed  basic  recommenda- 
tions to  be  presented  to  the  forthcoming 
Conference  for  consideration  and  action. 
In  general,  the  coming  Conference  will 
discuss  ways  and  means  of,  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  health-protecting 
foods  in  view  of  world  needs  and  the  great 
demands  for  food  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
assisting  the  families  of  America  in  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  living,  and  how  to  make 
home  life  increasingly  desirable  through 
home  and  community  grounds  improve- 
ment. 

More  specifically,  the  discussion  will 
cover:  the  need  for  continued  emphasis  on 
home  vegetable  gardens  and  fruit  plant- 
ings; how  we  can  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  vegetables  and  fruits  to  help  meet 
the  needs  for  adequate  diets  among  a 
large  percentage  of  our  citizens;  and  how 
we  can  obtain  a  more  rapid  adoption  of 
the  advances  in  horticultural  research 
and  improved  practices,  including — plant 
growth  regulators,  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides, fertilizers,  hybridization,  improved 
and  disease-resistant  varieties  and  im- 
proved varieties  of  ornamentals. 

It  is  expected  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Conference  more  complete  information  will 
be  available  as  to  world  food  needs  and 
supplies. 


NOTICE 

The  Consumers'  Guide  Index,  Vol- 
ume X,  December  1943-December 
1944  is  now  available  for  distribution. 
Copies  of  the  index  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  Consumers'  Guide, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Home  Economics  for  Boys 

Gals  who  marry  boy  graduates  from  the 
Ames,  Iowa,  high  school  stand  to  get 
well-trained  husbands.  The  school  offers 
a  course  in  home  economics  for  boys. 

Lads  are  taught  how  to  buy  clothes  that 
are  in  good  taste,  wear  well,  and  are  good 
buys  for  the  money.  Not  only  that,  but 
they  learn  how  to  take  care  of  their 
clothes — to  hang  them  up  so  they  will 
keep  their  shape,  to  remove  spots  while 
still  fresh.  Even  more  to  the  point,  they 
study  mending  and  patching,  as  well  as 
the  fine  points  of  pressing  their  garments. 

Yes,  We  Have  Bananas 

What,  bananas  in  Iceland?  It  sounds 
like  a  gag  but  it's  true.  They're  grown 
experimentally  in  hothouses.  This  was 
recently  brought  to  the  attention  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  foreign  crop 
experts  who  received  an  inquiry  about 
banana  growing  in  Iceland. 

It  all  started  back  in  1825  when  banana 
bulbs  were  received  in  England.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  later,  in  1939,  a 
citizen  of  Iceland  imported  three  banana 
bulbs  of  this  particular  type  and  tried 
growing  them  in  an  electrically  heated 
hothouse.    The  plants  have  yielded  fruit. 

Now  the  Iceland  Government  is  experi- 
menting with  growing  bananas  in  hot- 
water  heated  hothouses.  From  100  to  300 
full-flavored  bananas,  not  exceeding  6 
inches  in  length,  grow  on  a  plant. 

It's  all  just  experimental,  with  no 
prospects  for  our  getting  bananas  from 
the  cold  country,  caution  the  USDA 
experts. 


So  Sew 

Imagine  the  plight  of  the  farm  seamstress 
whose  family  needs  clothes  but  who  isn't 
able  to  rush  down  town  to  snatch  up  scarce 
piece  goods  when  they  go  on  the  counter! 

Recognizing  that  this  presents  a  real 
problem,  the  Civilian  Production  Admin- 
istration has  recently  issued  a  new  order 
requiring  cotton  piece  goods  manufacturers 
to  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  their  pro- 
duction for  mail-order  sale  as  well  as  for 
sale  over  the  counter.  Aim  of  the  new 
order  is  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
cotton  piece  goods  to  consumers,  espe- 
cially those  in  rural  areas. 

Educated  Eating 

If  California  school  kids  don't  eat  right, 
it  isn't  because  State  school  officials  aren't 
trying  to  bring  food  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion right  down  to  life. 

A  new  State  teachers'  bulletin  on  food 
and  nutrition  suggests  real  life  projects 
where  boys  and  girls  learn  about  proper 
food  by  playing  market,  visiting  farms,  or 
actually  growing  gardens.  Also  the  bul- 
letin contains  advice  on  inexpensive  but 
satisfactory  ways  to  set  up  school-lunch 
programs  in  small  elementary  schools 
which  don't  have  the  money  or  space  for 
elaborate  equipment. 


Castor  Oil  Futures 

What,  no  castor  oil?  Though  such  a 
state  of  affairs  suits  defenseless  boys  and 
girls  most  emphatically,  USDA  researchers 
are  on  the  trail  of  castor-bean  plants 
which  don't  fail  to  yield  a  good  quota  of 
oil-bearing  seed. 


It  seems   that   attempts   to  introduce 
castor-bean  culture  in  this  country  during 
World  War  I  failed  because  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  plants  which  either  produced 
no  flowers  or  seed,  or  flowered  so  late  in 
the  year  that  winter  came  before  seeds 
could  be  formed.    Investigations  by  the 
USDA  Agricultural  Research  Administra 
tion  have  shown  which  strains  of  castor 
beans  have    this  nonflowering  or  late 
flowering    tendency.     Experiments  also 
have  shown  that  this  tendency  can  be 
eliminated  from  selected  strains,  so  tha 
they  maintain  a  uniform  flowering  perio 
during  the  season  and  also  hand  down  this 
"good  behavior"  to  succeeding  generations 
of  castor-bean  plants. 


Tropical  Treatment 

The  very  tropical  equator  and  other 
warm  wet  climates  are  hard  on  furniture 
joints.  Glue,  you  know,  often  has  a  way 
of  acting  up  when  the  air  stays  warm  and 
moist.  Result  sometimes  is  a  crack-up  of 
furniture. 

Now,  Heigh  Ho  Silver,  along  comes 
good  news  from  the  National  Association 
of  Glue  Manufacturers,  which  reports  that 
glue  can  be  made  resistant  to  mold  and 
bacteria  by  adding  5  percent  of  an  organic 
mercury  fungicide-bactericide  to  the  dry 
glue.  Before  wood  joints  are  bonded 
together,  one  side  is  treated  with  a  dilute 
formaldehyde  solution.  This  treatment 
assures  complete  moisture  resistance  and 
improves  the  shock  resistance  of  the 
furniture  joints. 


LISTEN  TO  CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday    Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C     11:15  a.  m.  EST 

10:15  a.  m.  CST 

9:15  a.  m.  MST 

8:15  a.  m.  PST 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.     Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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On  th 


e  air 


Out  of  the  air  and  into  millions  of 
American  homes  pours,  around  the  clock, 
a  steady  flow  of  words  and  music.  Ten- 
thousand-dollar-a-week  comedians  crack 
their  expensive  jokes,  soap  opera  heroines 
suffer,  the  world's  great  symphony  or- 
chestras spread  their  waves  of  lavish 
sound,  crooners  wail,  the  President  speaks 
from  his  fireside,  and  the  explosion  of  an 
atomic  bomb  is  heard. 

This  vast  flow  of  sound  may  originate 
in  the  plush  metropolitan  studios  of  the 
great  national  networks  or  in  the  studios 
of  a  rural  500-watt  station.  In  all  there 
are  about  1,000  standard  radio  stations  in 
this  country. 

The  material  that  comes  out  of  them 
and  into  the  intimacy  of  millions  of 
kitchens  and  living  rooms  makes  a  con- 
tinuing impact  upon  the  listeners.  Because 
of  the  mechanical  perfections  of  trans- 
mission and  reception,  and  because  of  the 
improved  techniques  of  presentation  of 
material,  the  radio  is  easy  to  listen  to. 
On  account  of  this,  radio  becomes  one  of 
the  greatest  instruments  of  public  educa- 
tion— education  for  old  and  young  alike. 

Its  influence  on  the  consuming  public 
is  terrific,  and  this  influence  is  not  confined 
to  simply  urging  the  buyer  to  purchase  a 
certain  commodity  made  by  a  certain  firm. 
There  is  a  steady  flow  of  information  which 
makes  possible  wiser  buying,  more  eco- 
nomical and  nutritious  diets  better  home- 
making,  and  better  farming. 

Education  by  radio  may  take  many 
forms.  Astonishing  results  are  obtained 
in  carrying  out  programs  for  public  good 
and  for  the  individual's  more  economic 
living  by  continued  repetition  of  short  spot 


announcements.  For  example,  in  the  past 
months,  millions  of  housewives  have  been 
told  the  reasons  to  save  fat  and  so  have 
done  it.  These  short  statements,  just 
heard  in  passing,  have  their  effect  on  pre- 
venting accidents,  cutting  down  fire  haz- 
ards, helping  to  sell  bonds,  and  keeping 
housewives  informed  on  plentiful  foods. 

Other  programs  go  into  more  detail. 
Some  are  designed  to  teach  by  calling 
attention  to  a  new  method  of  better  home- 
making  and  telling  the  housewife  who  is 
interested  where  she  can  obtain  bulletins 
or  other  directions  which  she  can  keep  on 
hand  for  regular  reference. 

Still  other  types  of  programs  attempt 
complete  instructional  courses.  The  New 
York  Extension  Service  put  on  a  series  of 
programs  called  "Let's  Make  a  Dress." 
In  15  radio  scripts,  each  15  minutes  in 
length,  listeners  were  encouraged  to  make 
a  dress  during  this  period  of  l)i  weeks. 
Mimeographed  copies  of  sewing  aids  were 
sent  to  the  women  who  enrolled.  The 
homemakers  listened  to  the  broadcast  and 
then,  or  very  soon  after,  referred  to  her 
sewing  aids  and  proceeded  to  make  the 
next  step  of  the  dress.  Fifteen  thousand 
women  made  15,000  dresses  under  this 
instruction. 

The  Radio  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  designed  to  bring  the  latest 
authentic  information  on  better  diets, 
better  homemaking,  food  supplies  on  the 
market,  and  community  improvements. 
This  is  done  by  supplying  the  information 
to  radio  stations  in  the  form  of  scripts 
or  flashes  which  are  partially  handled 
through  State  Extension  Services  They 
cooperate  with  national  hookups  and  sup- 


ply material  for  farm  and  homemaking 
programs,  also  with  county  agents  and 
home  demonstration  agents  in  their  use 
of  radio  at  the  local  level. 

The  oldest  uninterrupted  radio  project 
of  the  Department  is  Consumer  Time 
which  is  in  its  14th  year  as  a  network 
public  service  program.  The  show  is 
presented  each  Saturday  at  12:15  p.  m. 
on  the  stations  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company.  Its  timely  information 
is  conveyed  in  lively  semi-technical  scripts 
prepared  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  produced  under  the  direction 
of  NBC. 

In  the  last  few  months,  typical  of  its 
type  of  programs,  it  put  on  the  air  a  num- 
ber of  shows  related  to  agriculture  and 
better  living.  During  the  canning  season 
a  dramatization  was  made  of  how  one 
community  organized  a  canning  center 
which  paid  dividends  in  the  form  of  more 
food  canned  better  and  in  a  shorter  time. 

The  question,  "When  can  I  build  a 
house?",  was  answered  in  another  program 
with  the  guest  speaker,  Wilson  Wyatt,  the 
national  housing  expediter.  Still  another 
program  emphasized  National  Farm  Safety 
Week,  and  a  free  booklet  on  how  to  prevent 
accidents  in  the  home  was  mailed  on  re- 
quest to  those  who  listened.  The  new 
school  lunch  bill  was  also  explained  in 
dramatic  form,  and  the  best  use  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  the  best  buys  in  them  were 
brought  out  in  still  another  program. 

Programs  for  this  month  include  one  on 
practical  tips  on  make-overs  from  leather, 
fur,  and  felt;  and  there  will  be  one  on  your 
Christmas  tree,  where  it  comes  from, 
hints  on  the  care  and  fireproofing  of  trees. 
You  will  hear,  too,  this  month  about  the 
postwar  Basic  7  and  get  some  New  Year 
resolutions  for  good  nutrition. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  co- 
operates and  supplies  material  for  parts  of 
the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  American  Farmer  net- 
work show. 

All  of  these  programs  make  use  of  radio's 
great  educational  force.  And  the  things 
you  learn  in  these  programs  are  always 
practical. 
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Consumers'  guide 


•  Late  this  last  winter  and  early  spring 
the  full  force  of  hunger  that  followed  in 
the  wake  of  war  struck  Europe.  Vast 
areas  were  threatened  by  famine.  The 
prior  year's  supplies  were  near  exhaustion. 
The  people  had  to  wait  for  their  harvest 
before  food  of  their  own  could  be  had. 
During  the  previous  summer,  drought  had 
hit  great  grain  producing  regions  around 
the  Mediterranean  and  Southern  Europe. 
Transportation  was  broken  down.  Chan- 
nels of  trade  were  chaotic.  Millions  of  dis- 
possessed families  marched  over  the  coun- 
tryside making  a  further  demand  upon  the 
limited  supplies  of  the  region  into  which 
they  came.  Fertilizers,  farm  machinery, 
and  seed  were  at  a  premium.  So  were 
draft  animals  and  tools. 

The  surplus  food  producing  nations  of 
the  world  were  called  upon  to  ship  food 


supplies  that  would  halt  the  advance  of 
famine.  In  order  to  help  make  these  sup- 
plies available,  we  did  not  ration  but 
everyone  conserved  by  not  wasting  and 
by  eating  bread  made  from  higher  ex- 
traction flour. 

With  these  supplies,  millions  of  people 
were  saved  from  outright  starvation. 
With  continuing  shipments  from  abroad 
and  the  autumn's  harvest  in  Europe  to 
draw  upon,  the  people  now  move  into 
another  precarious  year. 

How  much  did  our  supplies  help  them? 
What  shape  are  they  in  now  to  carry 
through  the  winter  and  put  in  and  harvest 
next  season's  crops? 

Norris  E.  Dodd,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  American  Delegate  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  re- 
turned only  a  few  weeks  ago  from  the 


Copenhagen  meeting  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization.  While  in  Europe 
he  visited  nations  that  will  again  look  to 
us  for  food,  to  obtain  first-hand  informa- 
tion about  food  production  and  food  needs. 
He  talked  with  officials  and  with  the 
people  on  the  streets.  With  the  assistance 
of  Army  and  Embassy  officials  in  making 
arrangements,  he  traveled  both  by  plane 
and  by  car.  He  saw  conditions  of  people 
in  the  cities  and  villages  and  he  saw  the 
farms  and  the  gardens. 

These  first-hand  reports  from  cities  and 
areas  visited  tell  graphically  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  of  battle  against  starvation. 
It  is  a  tide  that  moves  across  a  backdrop 
of  bombed  cities,  homeless  people  and 
broken  channels  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national trade.  Here  are  flashes  from 
his  diary: 
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BREMEN  AND  HAMBURG.  GER- 
MANY: These  ancient  key  ports  of  north- 
ern Europe  are  badly  smashed  by  bombs, 
sunken  ships  lie  in  the  water  between 
piers,  great  empty  shells  of  bombed  ware- 
houses line  the  docks.  The  people  on  the 
street  and  in  food  lines  show  the  effects 
of  undernourishment  and  strains  of  war. 

The  housing  shortage  is  acute.  When 
homes  were  bombed  people  moved  in  with 
others.  The  home  of  a  British  official  in 
Hamburg,  once  the  place  of  a  wealthy 
German,  had  housed  40  families,  now  the 
owners  of  the  home  live  in  a  loft  over  the 
garage. 

Although  warehouses  were  destroyed, 
piers  and  docks  are  usable  and  electric 
cranes  are  in  operation  unloading  supplies 
from  the  United  States. 

In  one  of  the  heaviest  bombed  areas 
along  the  docks  of  Bremen  there  stands 
undisturbed,  as  if  saved  by  magic,  a  mod- 
ern flour  mill.  It  is  working  24  hours  a  day 
grinding  both  wheat  and  corn  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  American  occupation 
forces. 

The  rations  in  Hamburg  for  nonsuppliers 
of  food  is  1,137  calories  a  day.  This  in- 
cludes certain  vegetables  produced  from 
home  gardens.  Even  here  help  has  counted. 
At  one  time  the  ration  was  below  1,000 
calories.  It  is  shortly  to  be  increased  from 
1,137  to  1,337  calories  per  person  per  day 
in  the  cities  of  10,000  and  above.  Of  the 
Hamburg  ration  about  two-thirds  is  made 
up  of  bread  and  other  cereals.  Fats,  oils, 
meats,  and  dairy  products  ration  consists 
of  hardly  a  fork  full — 1%  ounces  per  per- 
son per  week. 

WEISBADEN  AND  STUTTGART, 
GERMANY :  In  these  areas  in  the  Ameri- 
can zone  the  present  ration  is  1,000  calories 
per  day  per  person.  Here  is  a  typical 
menu: 

Breakfast:  1  slice  black  bread,  %  pat 
butter,  1  cup  black  ersatz  coffee. 

Lunch:  4  small  potatoes,  very  small 
square  meat  (size  of  2  pats  of  butter),  1 
bowl  flour  soup. 

Dinner:  1  slice  black  bread,  %  pat  butter 
or  cheese,  1  bowl  cereal  (no  milk  or  sugar). 

Here,  as  in  the  rest  of  American  occupied 
German  zones  a  ration  and  lodging  card  is 
necessary  to  get  food.  If  a  person  changes 
his  lodging  for  a  night  he  must  report  to 
the  ration  office,  get  a  new  lodging  card 
and  get  a  new  ration  card.  This  necessary 
red  tape  often  cuts  down  the  traveler's 
meager  diet.  By  the  time  he  gets  his 
lodging  card  there  is  no  food  left  or  shops 
are  closed.  * 


ROME,  ITALY :  In  this  area  over  which 
our  armies  fought,  35  percent  of  the  farm 
buildings  were  destroyed,  one-third  of  the 
livestock  and  40  percent  of  the  equipment. 
In  some  areas  there  is  almost  100  percent 
destruction.  The  basic  ration  is  1,000 
calories  a  day  per  person.  But  the  only 
foods  rationed  are  bread,  fat,  sugar,  and 
cheese.  Many  can  obtain  the  unrationed 
foods  which  brings  the  estimated  average 
total  calory  intake  to  from  1,650  to  1,800 
calories  a  day. 

Prices  are  high.  Living  costs  jumped 
33  percent.  A  fettucinni  course  at  an  un- 
rationed restaurant  dinner  costs  as  much 
as  4  to  5  days  pay  for  the  average  worker. 
A  whole  dinner  would  cost  a  sum  equal 
to  a  week's  income  of  the  average  worker. 

Everywhere  Italian  agriculture  is  look- 
ing up.  Italy  has  the  capacity  to  manu- 
facture all  the  fertilizer  it  needs.  It  could 
supply  nitrogen  for  export  if  enough 
electricity  and  coal  were  available;  but 
drought  has  cut  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity by  water  power  and  the  break- 
down of  international  trade  makes  it  im- 
possible to  get  enough  coal  from  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Poland  upon  which 
she  formerly  depended  for  this  fuel.  She 
is  dependent  upon  imports  of  rock  phos- 
phate from  Africa  and  not  enough  has 
been  shipped  in  to  meet  her  needs. 

Farm  machinery  production  and  sup- 
plies are  better  here  than  in  most  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Production  of  tractors, 
though  small,  is  about  up  to  prewar,  but 
the  area  suitable  for  the  use  of  tractors  is 
small. 


Italy  was  never  self-sufficient  in  food. 
Italy  will  be  able  to  get  along  with  smaller 
grain  imports  than  this  year.  Italy's  food 
outlook  for  next  year  is  better. 

ATHENS,  GREECE:  Greece  was  hard 
hit.  The  basic  calory  ration  per  day  was 
600.  With  the  addition  of  unrationed 
foods  available,  total  calory  intake  prob- 
ably averages  about  1,500. 

Transportation  is  disrupted.  The  North 
and  South  railway  has  been  heavily  dam- 
aged and  will  not  be  in  operation  for  a  long 
time.  Only  5  percent  of  the  roads  are  good. 
Thirty-five  percent  can  be  used.  The  other 
60  percent  are  impossible  for  modern 
travel.  During  the  war  50  percent  of  the 
draft  animals  were  lost  so  a  large  part  of 
the  power  in  the  fields  is  human  power. 
Further  importation  of  donkeys  and  small 
draft  animals  is  needed.  Tractors  supplied 
by  UNRRA  helped  this  situation  but  areas 
where  tractors  can  be  used  is  a  small  part 
of  the  total.  Cost  of  operation  is  high 
because  cost  of  gasoline  is  high. 

Greece  is  a  mountainous  country.  Only 
15  percent  of  the  land  can  be  cultivated. 
Size  of  farms  averages  7  acres.  On  these 
farms  about  35  percent  of  the  homes  were 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  war.  In  some  dis- 
tricts 100  percent. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  of 
the  agriculture  population  was  homeless. 
For  these  reasons  much  arable  land  was  un- 
cultivated. 

Small  grain  production  was  good  this 
year  but  drought  hurt  the  corn  crop. 
However,  Greece  normally  imported  one- 
third  of  cereal  requirements. 
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VIENNA,  AUSTRIA:  The  basic  calory 
rate  is  1,200  of  rationed  food  a  day  since 
February.  It  is  hoped  to  increase  the 
ration  to  1,550. 

The  population  of  Austria  is  about  7 
million.  Almost  one-third  of  them  live 
in  Vienna  and  85  percent  of  the  population 
are  nonsuppliers  of  food.  Agriculture  in 
Austria  was  exploited  during  7  years  of 
German  occupation  and  the  soil  not  prop- 
erly cared  for.  There  is  a  dearth  of  farm 
machinery.  Nevertheless  all  of  the  land  is 
reported  planted  despite  the  loss  of  horses 
and  machinery  and  great  need  for  fertilizer, 
tractors,  and  seed.  The  quality  of  the  work 
is  not  so  good  due  to  the  lack  of  agricul- 
tural workers. 

PRAGUE,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  The 
food  situation  in  Czechoslovakia  is  gen- 
erally good.  The  present  calory  intake  is 
estimated  at  3,000  or  more  per  person  per 
day.  This  improved  food  situation  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  15  percent  of 
the  population,  mostly  Sudeten  Germans, 
2  million  out  of  14  million  people,  is  being 
expelled. 

In  fact,  during  July,  Czechoslovakia  ex- 
ported 68,000  tons  of  potatoes  and  had 
surpluses  of  fruits  and  vegetables  though 
there  remains  a  real  shortage  of  fats.  The 
sugar-beet  crop  came  through  well  this 
year  with  a  high  sugar  content  and  some 
malt  exported. 

PARIS,  FRANCE:  The  basic  ration  of 
France  is  1,300  calories  with  an  additional 
900  calories  of  unrationed  food  and  a  total 
of  2,200  calories  a  day  per  person.  This 
provides  300  grams  of  bread  daily  with  90 
percent  extraction.  There  is  hope  that  this 
ration  may  be  increased  to  350  grams 
daily.  This  would  help  since  60  percent  of 
the  ration  is  bread.  The  fat  ration  was 
cut  in  August  from  600  to  500  grams  in 
order  to  have  enough  to  run  through  until 
October. 

Crop  conditions  on  the  whole  are  good 
in  France  but  with  acreages  down.  Some 
land  was  mined  and  people  were  evacuated 
from  the  Eastern  areas.  Production  was 
handicapped  too  by  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans took  many  tractors  and  other  ma- 
chines as  well  as  much  work  stock. 

France  hopes  to  be  back  to  prewar  farm 
production  level  in  another  year  or  two. 

ANTWERP,  BELGIUM:  The  bread 
ration  is  300  grams  a  day  made  from  85 
percent  extraction  flour.  They  are  now 
using  80  percent  wheat  and  20  percent  rye 
or  barley  in  the  grinding  but  this  is  to  be 
reduced  to  90  percent  wheat  and  10  per- 
cent rye  or  barley.  There  is  every  indica- 


tion that  Belgium  is  recovering  rapidly 
from  the  war  situation  but  Belgium 
normally  imports  a  large  part  of  its  grain 
supplies  and  will  need  grain  again  this 
year. 

THE  HAGUE,  HOLLAND:  In  Holland 
people  were  getting  1,800  calories  of 
rationed  food  plus  250  calories  of  un- 
rationed food  per  day.  The  weekly  ration 
provides  2,200  grams  of  bread,  200  grams 
of  sugar,  2,000  grams  of  standardized  milk, 
100  of  cheese,  3,000  of  potatoes  and  200 
grams  of  meat. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  un- 
rationed vegetables,  a  good  supply  of  fruit 
and  fish.  While  this  ration  is  high  com- 
pared to  many  of  the  other  countries  it  is 
badly  needed  by  the  Dutch  to  build  them 
up  from  the  severe  food  shortage  they 
suffered.  During  the  last  part  of  the  occu- 
pation the  ration  got  down  to  about  500 
calories  a  day  and  during  the  3  years  of 
war  the  average  diet  was  about  1,500 
calories. 

Production  is  coming  back  rapidly.  Of 
the  55,000  square  miles  flooded  during  the 
invasion,  13,000  have  been  reclaimed. 
Work  is  going  on  to  bring  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  area. 

Poultry  numbers  30  percent  of  prewar. 
Hogs  50  percent,  and  cattle  80  percent.  The 
crop  of  vegetables  was  good,  particularly 
tomatoes  and  cabbage,  which  were  avail- 
able for  export  in  considerable  quantities. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND:  The  food  situ- 
ation is  tighter  than  during  the  war. 
Rations  of  bread  and  other  food  have  been 
cut.  The  British  stoically  accept  their 
slender  supplies  of  meat  and  fat,  and 
abundance  of  potatoes,  brussels  sprouts, 
and  cabbage  as  an  incident  of  recovery 
from  their  long  war.  Money  that  might 
be  spent  on  the  import  of  food  is  used  to 
build  up  British  industry  and  trade  in 
order  that  they  can  more  quickly  bring 
their  island  back  to  a  solid  peacetime 
basis. 

EUROPE:  The  European  harvest  plus 
the  emergency  food  shipments  from  other 
countries  obviously  prevented  widespread 
famine.  However,  when  we  compare  their 
diets  with  our  average  of  3,350  calories 
per  day,  it's  obvious  they  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  Also  when  this  year's  harvest  and 
the  present  supplies  on  hand  are  consumed, 
the  continent  will  be  faced  with  a  food 
shortage  which  will  become  more  acute 
as  they  approach  the  1947  harvest. 

The  first  efforts  of  rehabilitation  made 
for  some  improvements  in  the  food  supply 
and  headed  off  starvation  in  many  of  the 
more  sorely  pressed  areas.  Nevertheless, 
the  people  of  Europe,  on  the  average,  must 
live  through  the  winter  on  meager  diets 
and  face  a  curtailment  of  even  these  diets 
during  the  late  winter  and  spring  unless 
continued  help  from  abroad  comes  in 
time. 
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It's  taste  that  counts  . . . 


A  true  tea  lover  measures  leaves  carefully  into  a  warm  porcelain  teapot,  adds  freshly 
boiling  water,  allows  the  mixture  to  steep  for  3  to  5  minutes  before  pouring. 


Tea  has  no  Food  value  except  what 
we  put  into  it  in  milk  and  sugar,  but 
the  taste  and  tang  it  adds  to  meals, 
the  "pick-up"  it  gives  us  between 
times,  makes  it  important.  For  full- 
flavor  value,  know  what  to  look  for 
when  you  buy,  and  proper  way  to 
prepare  it. 


•  How  many  lumps,  please?  Milk  or 
lemon?  You  take  it  "straight?"  Then 
you're  a  connoisseur,  perhaps  even  an 
epicure  or  a  gourmet.  Everyone  to  his 
taste,  of  course,  and  as  the  man  said,  it's  a 
free  country.  There  are  no  statistics  to 
prove  the  statement,  but  it's  a  safe  guess 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  add  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  flavoring  to  their  tea. 
But  with  or  without,  it's  the  basic  brew 
that  counts.  It  must  have  just  the  strength 
and  aroma  that  you  prefer,  or  so  far  as 
you're  concerned  it's  a  failure. 

We'll  have  more  tea  this  year  than  at 
anytime  since  war  began.  And  there'll  be 
more  varieties.  Green  tea  will  be  back, 
after  its  wartime  absence.  Not  in  prewar 
amounts,  to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  bring 
cheer  to  its  devotees. 

Early  in  1942  as  a  war  measure,  the 
Government  ordered  tea  supplies  to  whole- 
salers limited  to  50  percent  of  the  amounts 
handled  during  the  same  periods  of  1941. 
This  year  they  are  allowed  about  85  per- 
cent of  their  prewar  supply.  Of  this  to- 
tal— close  to  90  million  pounds — some  will 
be  green  tea — the  unfermented  variety 
which  makes  a  pale  yellow  drink  with  a 
distinctive,  delicate  savor.  During  the 
war  imports  of  this  type  of  tea,  which 
comes  principally  from  China  and  Japan, 
sank  to  zero.  Now  we  expect  to  receive  7/2 
million  pounds  of  it  from  Japan.  Import 
licenses  have  been  issued  for  3  million 
pounds  from  China.  Mere  drops  in  the 
Nation's  teapot,  but  eagerly  sought  by  its 
addicts. 

Green  tea  continued  to  be  made  in  China 
during  the  war,  but  as  a  gesture  of  good 
will,  most  of  the  available  supply  went  to 
North  African  Arabs.  The  Arab's  religious 
code  forbids  them  to  drink  fermented  tea. 

That  word  fermented  seems  odd  in  con- 
nection with  tea.  But  it  makes  the  great 
basic  difference  in  teas.  All  the  hundreds 
of  varieties  and  blends  fall  into  three  main 


divisions:  Green  or  unfermented,  oolong 
or  semifermented,  and  black  or  fermented 
tea.  All  three  can  be  processed  from  the 
leaves  of  the  same  plant. 

The  tea  plant,  Thea  sinensis  L.,  is  an 
evergreen  that  begins  to  bear  at  3  or  4 
years  of  age,  and  continues  bearing  for 
about  30  years.  Left  to  itself  it  would 
grow  to  a  sturdy  bush  30  to  60  feet  high. 
Tea  planters,  however,  keep  the  bushes 
pruned  down  to  3  to  5  feet  to  simplify 
plucking  the  leaves.  Tea  grown  on  uplands 
is  usually  more  desirable  than  that  grown 
on  lowlands.  There  are  about  1,500  differ- 
ent growths  and  over  2,000  possible  blends. 

Plucking  the  leaves  is  an  all-year-around 
occupation  except  in  cold  sections  of  Japan 
and  China  where  the  plants  do  not  put  out 
new  leaves  in  winter.  The  way  the  leaves 
are  plucked  affects  the  quality  of  the  tea. 
"Fine  plucking"  means  picking  only  the 
bud  and  the  two  youngest  leaves  of  the  tea 
shoot.  "Coarse  plucking"  includes  shoots 
which  are  large — generally  more  than  the 
2-leaves-and-a-bud  of  the  "fine  plucking" 
-  and  dormant  shoots.  Native  men  and 
women  pluck  the  leaves  directly  into  bam- 
boo baskets  at  their  sides  or  slung  over 
their  shoulders.  A  tea  plucker,  using  both 
hands,  can  pluck  about  30,000  shoots  a 
day.  It  takes  approximately  3,200  shoots 
to  make  a  pound  of  processed  tea. 


Processing  Methods 

After  the  leaves  are  gathered  processing 
starts.  Techniques  differ,  and  some  coun- 
tries have  more  mechanized  operations 
than  others,  but  the  process  consists  of 
four  main  steps:  Drying  or  withering, 
rolling,  fermenting,  and  firing. 

For  black  tea,  leaves  are  placed  in  the 
sun  to  wither  until  they  lose  some  of  their 
moisture.  Rolling,  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine, then  breaks  down  the  leaf  cells  and 
exposes  the  juices  to  the  air.  It  is  during 
this  rolling  process  that  chemical  changes 
start.  Oxidation  of  the  tannin  begins  and 
the  essential  oil  which  gives  black  tea  its 
characteristic  flavor  is  developed.  Next 
the  leaves  are  spread  out  on  trays  or  a  con- 
veyor belt  in  a  moist  atmosphere  for  sev- 
eral hours  for  fermentation.  To  check 
further  fermentation  the  leaves  are  "fired" 
in  a  hot  dry  room  where  they  change  to 
the  familiar  black  tea.  The  tea  is  then 
ready  to  be  graded  and  packed  for  ship- 
ment. 

Oolong  tea  is  made  by  much  the  same 
process  as  black,  except  that  fermentation 
is  stopped  at  an  earlier  stage,  giving  it 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  both  black 
and  green  tea. 

Green  tea  is  made  from  unwithered,  un- 
fermented leaves.  They  are  steamed, 
rolled,  and  fired.  Since  it  is  the  tannin  re- 
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leased  by  fermentation  that  gives  black  tea 
its  aroma,  green  varieties  have  very  little. 
It  is  their  distinctive  flavor  which  is  so 
highly  prized  by  green  tea  enthusiasts. 

Scented  or  flowered  teas,  of  which  jas- 
mine is  the  most  familiar,  can  be  made 
from  green,  black,  or  oolong  types.  After 
firing,  the  leaves  are  spread  in  alternating 
layers  with  flowers  and  heated  again.  Be- 
fore packing,  the  flowers  are  sifted  out  or 
left  in  the  tea. 

Orange  Pekoe,  contrary  to  popular  be- 
lief, does  not  refer  to  either  the  variety  or 
the  place  where  the  tea  is  grown.  The 
words  describe  the  size  of  leaf,  and  give  no 
clue  to  quality.  Pekoe  and  Orange  Pekoe 
are  black  teas  made  from  the  first  and 
second  leaves  of  the  tea  shoots.  The  larger 
leaf  teas  are  Pekoe,  the  smaller  Orange 
Pekoe. 

Consumer  protection 

Whatever  the  type  or  variety  of  tea  they 
prefer,  American  tea  drinkers  can  be  sure 
it  is  clean,  pure,  and  meets  Government 
quality  standards.  In  1897  Congress  passed 
the  first  tea  law  in  protest  against  the 
adulterated  and  poor  quality  teas  exporters 
were  dumping  on  the  United  States.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  this  law  a  board  of  tea 
experts,  six  from  the  trade  plus  the  Super- 
vising Tea  Examiner  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  meets  every  year  to  de- 
termine minimum  standards  for  every  type 
of  tea  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  that  year. 

Setting  the  standards 

Since  tea  has  no  food  value  it  is  judged 


only  on  its  flavor  and  aroma.  The  experts 
sit  around  a  revolving  table  set  with  hand- 
less  china  cups,  balances,  metal  weights, 
spoons,  and  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  As 
carefully  as  any  apothecary  they  weigh 
exactly  the  right  amount  of  tea  on  the 
balances  and  then  shake  it  into  a  cup. 
Freshly  boiling  water  is  poured  over  it 
and  allowed  to  steep  for  2  to  3  minutes. 
Now  the  testing  begins.  First  a  sniff  at  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  infused  leaves.  Next, 
a  spoonful  of  the  tea  is  sipped  for  flavor. 
Then  the  leaves  are  examined  closely  for 
pieces  of  stems  and  leaves.  The  sample  is 
compared  with  last  year's  sample  of  the 
same  variety.  Finally  a  standard  is  de- 
cided upon.  Samples  of  the  standard  teas 
for  the  year  are  then  sent  to  the  examiners 
at  each  of  the  ports  through  which  tea 
comes  into  this  country. 

For  some  years  now  the  Board  has  met 
only  to  determine  whether  standards 
should  be  changed.  This  year  they  de- 
cided that  the  standards  established  in 
1942  are  still  in  effect.  Not  sufficient 
change  in  varieties  of  imports  was  expected 
to  make  new  standards  necessary.  The 
standards  now  in  effect  to  which  all  teas 
of  that  particular  type  must  measure  up 
are: 

JAVA  for  fully  fermented  teas  of  the 
East  India  type. 

CHINA  CONGOU  for  fully  fermented 
teas  of  similar  type. 

CHINA  GUNPOWDER  for  all  unfer- 
mented  (green)  tea. 

CANTON  OOLONG  for  all  semifer- 
mented  tea. 


SCENTED  CANTON  for  all  scented  (or 
"flower")  teas. 

After  the  standard  is  set,  all  imports  of 
that  variety  must  meet  it  or  be  turned  back. 
Tea  goes  direct  from  ships  to  bonded  ware- 
houses. There  it  stays  until  samples  have 
been  collected  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  compared  with  the  stand- 
ard set  by  the  Board. 

The  examiner's  tests  are  much  like  the 
process  of  setting  the  standard,  except 
that  he  does  not  depend  solely  on  his  sense 
of  taste,  smell  and  touch.  If  the  proportion 
of  dust  is  doubtful  he  makes  scientific  tests 
in  the  laboratory. 

If  it  does  not  meet  the  standard  set  by 
the  Board  for  its  type  it  is  not  admitted  to 
the  United  States.  The  tea  importer  may, 
however,  appeal  this  decision  to  the  United 
States  Board  of  Tea  Appeals  if  he  thinks  his 
tea  will  measure  up  to  the  standard.  Their 
decision  is  final.  In  the  last  3  years  there 
have  been  only  three  rejections  of  tea 
offered  for  import. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  system  of  safe- 
guarding the  quality  of  the  tea  we  drink  is 
effective,  and  we  can  be  assured  that  any 
tea  we  buy  is  pure  and  of  standard  quality 
for  its  type.  For  information  about  varie- 
ties and  price  follow  the  old  consumer 
rule:  Read  the  label. 

Water  Makes  a  Difference 

Perhaps  when  you've  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  country  you've  been  chagrined 
to  note  that  your  tea  "tastes  funny." 
You've  used  your  regular  measurements 
and   your   same   tea   pot.    What  then? 


CHINA  CONGOU,  black,  fermented.         CHINA  GUNPOWDER,  unfermenred.         CANTON  OOLONG,  semifermented. 
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YOUNG  HYSON,  Ch  ma,  green. 


FANNINGS,  India,  black. 


Don't  worry.  You're  still  the  good  cook 
your  family  says  you  are,  but  water  makes 
a  difference.  We  all  know  that  water  is 
"hard"  or  "soft"  and  that  it  varies  greatly 
in  its  content  of  iron,  calcium,  and  other 
minerals.  We  accept  the  fact  that  it  takes 
a  li  ^ tie  while  to  get  used  to  the  flavor  of 
drinking  water  in  a  new  place.  Naturally, 
that  flavor  is  apparent  in  tea  and  coffee. 
You  may  have  to  change  your  brand,  or 
measurements,  to  get  a  satisfactory  taste. 

Professional  tea  tasters  test  various 
blends  made  with  water  from  the  regions 
where  it  is  to  be  sold.  Blends  are  adjusted 
to  offset  the  chemical  difference  in  the 
water.  In  England,  where  tea  is  even  more 
vital  than  coffee  is  here,  tea  blenders  are 
expected  to  know  the  chemical  constitu- 
ents of  water  in  every  part  of  England. 
Kent,  for  instance,  must  have  a  blend  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  its  chalky  water. 
Connoisseurs  often  make  up  their  own 
blends  and  keep  its  varieties  and  propor- 
tions "cop  secret." 

If  this  all  sounds  too  technical  and 
complicated  to  manage,  perhaps  an  old 
resident  might  recommend  the  blend  or 
brand  most  acceptable  in  that  locality. 
Failing  that,  exacting  consumers  experi- 
ment until  they  find  what  they  like. 

Polly,  Put  the  Kettle  on 

No  matter  what  exotic  rare  blend  of  tea 
you  use,  no  matter  how  delicate  and  soft 
the  water,  your  cup  of  tea  will  not  be  as 
deliciouslv  satisfying  as  it  should  be  unless 
you  follow  the  rules  for  making  it.  There's 
as  much  difference  between  good  and  bad 


cups  of  tea  as  between  silk  and  a  sow's  ear. 

Trade  experts,  home  economists  and 
gourmets  agree  on  certain  basic  points:  A 
warm  earthenware  or  china  teapot,  freshly 
boiling  water,  infusion  for  3  to  5  minutes. 
"Freshly  boiling"  means  water  that  has 
just  begun  to  boil.  Longer  boiling  removes 
the  air  from  the  water  and  tends  to  give 
the  tea  a  flat  taste.  Opinions  differ  on  the 
amount  of  tea  per  cup.  In  the  Orient  such 
small  amounts  are  used  that  the  tea  is 
little  more  than  colored  water  to  our 
western  palates,  while  in  the  back  country 
of  Australia  they  like  it  so  strong  and  black 
that  it  scarcely  resembles  the  beverage  we 
call  tea  at  all.  Somewhere  between  these 
two  lies  the  average  American  preference. 
A  pound  of  tea  is  said  to  make  anywhere 
from  150  to  250  cups  of  average  strength 
tea. 

U.  S.  A.  Tea  Styles 

Tea  bags  and  iced  tea  are  strictly  Ameri- 
can variants  of  the  tea  ritual.  Connois- 
seurs may  look  down  their  noses  at  the 
tea  bag,  but  housewives  have  welcomed  it 
as  a  neat,  labor-  and  tea-saving  innovation. 
The  tea  trade  estimates  that  75  percent  of 
all  tea  sold  over  grocery  counters  today  is 
in  tea  bags.  As  for  iced  tea,  its  almost  our 
national  summertime  drink.  More  than  2 
billion  glasses  are  drunk  each  season,  says 
a  trade  paper.  We  can't  keep  up  with  our 
British  friends  who  head  the  world  list  of 
tea  consumers.  Before  the  war  (1939)  they 
consumed  9.87  pounds  per  person  to  our 
0.74,  but  our  enthusiastic  iced  tea  drinking 
does  a  good  deal  to  bring  up  our  average. 


Tea  leaves  are  plucked  all  year  around  in  frostless  regions.  Only  the  tips  of  the  new 
green  shoots  are  plucked  for  finest  teas.    Two  lower  leaves  are  of  lower  quality. 


Tea  examiner  determining  the  presence  of 
impurities  or  colo:ing  matter  in  tea. 


A  sip  but  never  a  swallow  is  tea  examiner's 
rule  as  he  tests  samples  at  port  of  entry. 


Federal  inspector  in  bonded  warehouse 
taking  samples  of  tea  for  analysis. 
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Farm  youth  on  the  marc 


New  4-H  membership  90a!  is  3,250,000 
members  by  1950.  Good  job  being  done 
by  Claiborne  County,  Tenn.,  in  enlisting  rural 
boys  and  girls  in  activities  designed  to  make 
better  farmers  and  better  citizens  typifies  4-H 
Club  objectives. 


•  Objective:  To  give  more  farm  boys  and 
girls  the  opportunity  to  share  in  4-H  Club 
work  and  its  chances  for  training  to  be- 
come better  farmers  and  better  citizens. 

To  this  end,  4-H  leaders  have  set  a  goal 
of  3,250,000  members  by  1950.  That  calls 
for  an  enrollment  nearly  double  the  1945 
membership  of  1,639,000  boys  and  girls. 
Hence  ways  and  means  to  encourage  more 
rural  young  people  to  "join  up"  looms 
big  in  the  thoughts  of  the  4-H  Club  lead- 
ership these  days. 

Essential  first  step  in  enrolling  more 
young  people  in  club  work  obviously  is  to 
reach  them.  Unless  they  know  about  4-H 
Club  activities,  many  young  people  will 
miss  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  learn- 
ing and  doing  of  the  group.  Yet  because 
of  the  limited  opportunities  which  many 
country  communities  afford  young  people 
for  participating  in  group  recreational  and 
educational  activities,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  neighborhoods  and  com- 
munities be  well  organized  to  serve  all 
young  people  in  the  country. 

Down  in  Claiborne  County,  Tenn.,  the 
good  people  are  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  youth  program  and  are  work- 
ing at  the  job  on  a  community  basis. 

Split  up  as  it  is  with  hills  and  dales, 
Claiborne  County  presents  a  real  communi- 
cation and  transportation  problem  as  com- 
pared to  level  country  that's  neatly  check- 
ered with  paved  roads.  A  less  progressive 
area  would  probably  have  been  discouraged 
by  the  difficulty  of  reaching  all  the  little 
farms  on  the  hill  tops.  Yet  ask  practically 
any  farmer  you  might  meet  in  Claiborne 
County  and  he  would  be  able  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  projects  on  which 
club  members  are  working — and  would 
very  likely  have  a  son  or  daughter  in  4-H 
Club  work  either  now  or  in  the  past. 

That  the  4-H  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
grams have  surmounted  formidable  physi- 
cal barriers  to  reach  into  the  far  corners  of 
this  hill  country  is  no  accident.  Citizens 


of  Claiborne  County  have  licked  the 
difficult  communication  problem  by  or- 
ganizing on  a  community  basis.  They  have 
set  up  25  community  organizations  so  that 
every  family  is  readily  accessible  to  a  com- 
munity center  where  neighbors  meet  at 
least  once  a  month  to  consider  matters  of 
community  interest  and  to  get  aid  on  their 
farming  problems  from  the  county  exten- 
sion agent  and  agricultural  specialists.  In 
this  way  important  farm  information  is 
put  within  the  reach  of  families  who  live 
farthest  away  from  the  center  of  the 
county.  Often  these  are  the  very  families 
who  need  the  information  most  of  all. 

Among  the  problems  which  Claiborne 
County  citizens  rightly  consider  of  primary 
importance  is  that  of  providing  a  good  en- 
vironment for  its  young  people.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  the  drive  to  enlist 
more  boys  and  girls  into  4-H  Club  work 
met  with  ready  support  from  their  parents 
when  the  fathers  and  mothers  were  told 
of  the  objectives  at  community  meetings. 

Full  cooperation  of  the  schools  has  also 
helped  in  spreading  4-H  Club  work  in 


Claiborne  County.  Clubs  have  been  or- 
ganized in  45  schools  throughout  the 
county.  Schools  are  used  as  the  basis  of 
club  organization  unit,  because  this  system 
minimizes  the  transportation  difficulty. 
The  children  are  already  in  school — 
brought  there  by  the  school  bus — so  no 
extra  travel  time,  gasoline  or  tires  is  in- 
volved in  holding  the  monthly  4-H  meet- 
ing during  the  school  term.  Incidentally 
teachers  have  sometimes  asked  permission 
to  let  nonmembers  sit  in  on  4-H  meetings 
on  the  theory  that  they  would  "pick  up" 
some  information  even  if  they  weren't 
actively  participating.  In  a  number  of  such 
instances,  the  originally  indifferent  chil- 
dren became  interested  and  asked  to  join. 

With  community  backing,  4-H  Club 
work  has  grown  rapidly  in  Claiborne 
County  from  about  750  members  in  1941  to 
2,550  members  now. 

From  Small  Beginnings 

Importance  of  small  beginnings  in  4-H 
work  is  one  of  the  ideas  being  stressed  in 
the  drive  for  larger  membership.  Local 
leaders  are  reminded  that  the  boy  with  the 
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baby  beef  may  keep  on  until  he  owns  a 
large  herd  one  day.  It  is  therefore  highly 
important  to  the  future  of  the  community 
as  well  as  the  boy's  own  future  that 
he  learn  about  the  selection  and  care  of 
livestock. 

Accomplishments  of  4-H  clubbers  in 
Claiborne  County  give  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  idea. 

After  starting  in  a  small  way  on  4-H 
projects  with  a  garden  and  a  few  chicks, 
for  instance,  Rowena  Keck  pyramided  her 
earnings  for  4-H  prize  money  over  a  period 
of  5  years  until  she  has  saved  enough 
money  to  put  herself  through  3  years  of 
college. 

No  less  impressive  is  the  record  of  Bill 
F.  Brooks  who  netted  more  than  $2,000 
last  year  from  the  sale  of  10  beef  animals 
and  16  fat  hogs  and  1]%  acres  of  tobacco. 
Bill  is  20  now,  which  means  he'll  gradu- 
ate from  4-H  next  year. 

While  these  are  outstanding  examples, 
many  Claiborne  County  boys  and  girls 
have  already  worked  their  way  up  several 
rungs  on  the  ladder  of  successful  farming 
enterprize  with  the  backing  of  their 
parents  and  their  4-H  Club.  Money  earned 
from  berry  picking  or  harvesting  nuts  has 
in  some  cases  served  as  a  starter.  Again, 
an  enterprising  boy  or  girl  begins  by  rais- 
ing a  small  lot  of  brooder  chicks.  These 
first  chicks  are  often  obtained  through  a 
loan,  the  young  borrower  agreeing  to  take 
good  care  of  the  chicks,  and  to  save  the 
pullets  but  to  turn  back  an  equal  number 
of  the  cockerels  to  be  sold.  Proceeds  from 
the  cockerel  sales  are  used  to  give  another 


child  the  opportunity  to  raise  baby  chicks. 
Profits  from  an  initial  venture  in  raising 
baby  chicks  may  lead  on  to  hog  raising 
and  the  fattening  of  beef  animals. 

While  the  immediate  dollars  and  cents 
returns  from  such  farming  projects  are 
often  considerable,  other  gains  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Many  times  the  lessons 
learned  by  a  boy  and  girl  growing  a  crop 
or  raising  chicks  or  livestock  under  super- 
vision of  the  extension  club  agent  have 
convinced  a  skeptical  parent  that  there's 
something  in  the  "new-fangled"  farming 
practices  after  all. 

Traditionally  hill  people  want  to  be 
shown  before  they  take  up  new  ways  and 
the  farmers  of  Claiborne  County  are  no 
exception.  But  once  they  are  shown  the 
advantages  of  scientific  farming  methods 
they  are  quick  to  adopt  them.  They  are 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  extra  work  or 
trouble  sometimes  involved  in  the  initial 
change-over,  either. 

A  soil  survey  map  shows  that  the  land 
generally  is  deeply  eroded,  possesses  little 
organic  matter  and  is  low  in  plant  nutri- 
ents. In  addition,  it  is  so  hilly  as  to  call 
for  specially  adapted  farming  methods  in 
order  to  make  a  good  crop  and  to  halt  the 
wasting  away  of  the  soil. 

Yet  despite  these  unfavorable  factors 
Claiborne  County  farmers  have  built  up 
the  productivity  of  their  farms.  Land  that 
used  to  produce  900  pounds  of  tobacco  now 
yields  1,675  pounds  of  burley  tobacco — 
which  has  recently  netted  them  the  world's 
record  dollar  return  per  acre. 

Ten  years  ago  it  took  an  acre  of  pasture 


land  in  Claiborne  County  to  pasture  one 
head  of  livestock.  Today  an  acre  of  land 
is  capable  of  supporting  five  head  of  live- 
stock. 

Yes,  the  conservative  farmers  of  Clai- 
borne County  are  practically  a  hundred 
percent  sold  on  "new  fangled"  scientific 
farming  methods  preached  by  their  exten- 
sion agent — because  they've  been  shown. 
Many  were  skeptical  at  first,  when  a  few 
demonstration  farmers  in  the  county  were 
furnished  lime  and  phosphate  from  TVA 
under  an  agreement  to  adopt  certain  im- 
proved farming  practices. 

There  was  even  some  feeling  that  the 
Government  might  take  over,  that  by  con- 
senting to  accept  the  fertilizer  the  demon- 
stration farmers  might  trade  away  their 
dearly  loved  freedom  or  might  even  end 
by  losing  their  farms  to  Uncle  Sam. 

So  the  whole  community  watched.  They 
watched  and  they  were  impressed,  for  the 
farmers  who  received  the  fertilizer  and 
the  guidance  made  better  crops  and  larger 
profits. 

Soon  more  farmers  were  applying  for 
demonstration  fertilizer  and  agreeing  to 
abide  by  farm  plans  which  called  for  more 
pasture,  for  rotation  of  crops,  contour 
planting,  the  planting  of  winter  cover 
crops  and  other  measures  calculated  to 
build  the  soil.  Back  in  1935,  only  123 
farms  used  demonstration  fertilizer.  Now 
about  2,100  of  the  county's  some  3,000 
farms  are  using  demonstration  fertilizer. 
Improved  farming  methods  paid  them. 

Today  farm  debt  is  probably  lower  in 
Claiborne  County  than  ever  in  its  history, 


In  one  year,  4-H  members  produced 
enough  food  to  feed  3,000,000  soldiers. 

many  farmers  for  the  first  time  owning 
their  farms  free  of  mortgage. 

In  many  cases  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
family  have  been  first  to  learn  of  new  and 
improved  farming  practices  through  their 
4  H  work  and  have  in  turn  convinced  their 
parents  that  the  scientific  methods  are 
worth  trying.  Sometimes  the  children 
actually  initiate  the  change  themselves 
through  their  projects.  Thus  the  boy  who 
successfully  raises  a  thoroughbred  pig  and 
makes  good  money  on  it  is  likely  to  con- 
vince the  father  that  it  pays  to  go  in  for 
better  livestock.  Also  many  farm  homes 
now  boast  better  laying  poultry  flocks 
because  a  boy  or  girl  participated  in  a 
poultry  raising  project. 

More  Local  Leadership 

Development  of  more  and  stronger 
local  leaders  is  another  important  step 
toward  extending  4-H  work  is  the  opinion 
of  State  and  Federal  leaders.  That  fits 
right  into  the  Claiborne  County  pattern. 
People  down  there  like  to  do  things  them- 
selves and  the  agricultural  workers  in  the 
county  have  been  wise  to  recognize  this 
fact  and  build  upon  it.  That  way  the 
farmers  feel  the  program  is  their  own. 
Through  their  community  organizations 
the  farmers  decide  what  are  the  most  press- 
ing problems  they  face  and  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  county  agents  in  helping  meet  these 
problems  successfully. 

When  the  Raven's  Ridge  community 
organization  was  first  set  up  back  in  1937, 
for  instance,  farmers  felt  that  their  crying 
need  was  a  good  road,  as  they  were  cut  off 
from  their  markets  by  "sorry"  transporta- 
tion facilities.  They  got  the  road  by  going 
to  the  road  commissioner  as  a  community 
group  and  demanding  it,  Now  they  are 
about  to  get  electricity  through  their  own 
cooperative  organization.   Farmers  in  the 
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Ceremonies  at  the  National  4-H  camp  last 
June  in  Washington   stressed  citizenship. 

Raven's  Ridge  community  will  tell  you 
that  their  farms  now  yield  half  or  two- 
thirds  again  as  much  as  they  did  a  decade 
ago  when  they  got  together  to  work  out 
their  problems  through  their  own  leader- 
ship and  making  use  of  the  services  avail- 
able to  them  from  the  Government.  Last 
year  Raven's  Ridge  received  recognition 
of  its  accomplishments  by  winning  a  prize 
in  the  East  Tennessee  Rural  Community 
Improvement  contest  sponsored  by  Knox- 
ville  civic  organizations. 

Four-H  Club  activities  in  Claiborne 
County  stress  the  importance  of  good 
citizenship  and  community  service.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  increasing 
numbers  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  are 
beginning  to  accept  places  of  leadership  in 
their  communities. 

One  former  4-H  Club  member,  for  in- 
stance, has  "graduated"  to  teach  a  farm 
training  course  to  returned  veterans .  Many 
others  are  active  in  their  community  or- 
ganizations, a  number  holding  office. 

Claiborne  young  people  aren't  afraid  to 
"speak  up  in  meetings"  to  express  their 
views  as  to  what  course  of  action  is  best 
for  their  farm  community.  At  their  club 
sessions  they've  learned  about  parliamen- 
tary procedures  and  to  think  on  their  feet. 

Boys  and  girls  put  on  their  own  fair. 
It  was  a  big  success,  drawing  over  747 
entries  and  an  audience  that  ran  into  the 
thousands.  What's  more  many  prize  win- 
ners from  the  county  fair  went  on  to  the 
district  fair  in  Knoxville  and  won  ribbons 
there. 

A  large  number  of  the  160  boys  and  girls 
who  attended  the  4-H  Club  camp  at 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  paid  their 
own  way  through  their  earnings.  The 
girls  gave  a  style  show  to  display  their 
sewing  ability,  and  learned  new  house- 
keeping methods  in  the  university  home 


4-H  girls  learn  to  sew,  cook,  raise  food. 
This  dress  won  Rowena  Keck  (left)  a  prize. 

economics  laboratories,  while  the  boys 
participated  in  demonstrations  on  the 
college's  experimental  farms. 

Besides  putting  on  their  own  programs, 
Claiborne  4-H  boys  and  girls  often  assist 
at  the  community  meetings.  Thus  a  num- 
ber of  clubs  have  worked  up  demonstra- 
tions in  nutrition  and  good  table  manners. 
After  the  demonstrations  are  given  at  a 
club  meeting,  these  are  presented  before 
their  community  meeting  while  their  proud 
parents  watch.  One  such  demonstration 
won  for  its  exhibitor,  Eula  Jeane  Gray,  a 
first  prize  at  the  District  Fair. 

Very  rightly  the  grown-ups  of  Claiborne 
County  are  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  their  young  people.  Many  of  the  in- 
dividual and  community  projects  which 
4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  undertake  are 
necessarily  small.  But  the  sum  of  their 
activities  is  far  from  small. 

Take  the  young  people  of  Ritchie  com- 
munity, a  neighborhood  of  51  small  farms, 
for  example.  There  the  older  4-H  Club 
girls  are  helping  make  their  school  lunch 
program  a  success  by  spending  a  study 
period  cooking  for  the  midday  meal  at 
school.  Last  year  the  community's  42 
4-H  Club  members  fed  about  15  baby 
beeves  and  fattened  28  hogs,  besides  rais- 
ing gardens,  and  growing  tobacco,  can- 
ning and  sewing  in  a  big  way.  Claiborne 
County  has  about  2,500  4-H  members,  so 
the  sum  of  their  production  efforts  is  cor- 
respondingly larger.  Adding  up  the  pro- 
duction record  of  all  the  4-H  Club  boys 
and  girls  in  America,  the  sum  total  is 
really  impressive.  Last  year  they  pro- 
duced enough  food  to  feed  a  million  sol- 
diers for  three  years. 

All  in  all,  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  are 
doing  a  big  job  in  their  communities.  But 
next  year,  and  the  next,  they  plan  to 
recruit  new  members  and  do  a  bigger  job. 
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Plowing  ahead  . . . 


•  We  American  consumers  are  the  best 
fed  people  in  the  world.  Despite  shortages 
of  fats,  oils,  and  sugar  we  are  consuming 
more  food  per  capita  than  we  did  5  years 
ago.  Even  throughout  the  war  when  one- 
fifth  of  our  food  went  to  the  military  and 
allies,  civilians  ate  more  than  they  did  a 
few  years  prior  to  the  war.  All  of  this  is 
possible  because  of  the  production  of  our 


farmers.  This  year  is  the  banner  year  of  all. 
Our  harvest  is  the  largest  our  country  has 
ever  produced.  Our  production  is  6  per- 
cent over  1942  which,  up  to  this  time,  was 
the  record  year.  And  it  is  34  percent  above 
the  1923-32  average. 

The  amazing  increase  in  production  dur- 
ing the  war  years  forecasts  future  years  of 
continuing  increasing  production,  for  our 


PRODUCTION  OF  S  E  L  ECT  E  D  AG  R  I C  U  LT  U  R  A  L 
COMMODITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

PREWAR  (1935-39  AV.  )  AND  WARTIME  (1942-44  AV.  AND  1944) 
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Figure  1. — Production  of  nearly  all  the  principal  agricultural  commodities  increased  in 
the  war  years.  The  sharp  advances  in  hog  production  and  in  oil  crops  reflect  responses 
to  the  acute  need  for  fats  and  oils.  The  phenomenal  increase  indicated  for  dry  field  peas 
is  of  less  over-all  importance  than  some  of  the  smaller  percentage  increases  registered 
from  a  larger  prewar  base  such  as  those  for  eggs  and  milk. 
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farmers  cannot  turn  back.  For  increased 
yields  are  no  flash  in  the  pa-n.  They  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  good  weather 
alone.  Oftentimes  a  phenomenally  good 
year  of  weather  will  boost  production  or 
a  poor  year,  dike  the  drought  of  1934,  will 
lower  it  drastically.  But  the  better  than 
average  weather  during  the  war  was  only 
a  rather  small  part  of  the  causes  for  the 
bulge  in  farm  production.  Although  the 
weather  factors  affecting  the  production 
in  1942-44  were  only  10  to  15  percent  more 
favorable  than  longer  time  expectancy, 
it  accounted  for  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total  increase  in  production.  The  real 
factors  were  in  the  nature  of  changes  in 
farming  that  amounted  to  a  revolution. 

The  factors  which  brought  the  wartime 
bumper  yields  were  many.  They  were 
factors  that  had  been  having  their  effect 
through  the  decade  prior  to  the  war. 
Greater  mechanization  was  a  prime  cause 
but  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  in- 
creased use  of  lime  and  fertilizer,  cover 
crops,  contour  plowing,  and  other  soil 
conservation  practices  played  their  part. 
Livestock  breeds  have  improved  through 
the  years  and  better  feeding  practices  were 
put  into  effect. 

Science  found  new  insecticides  and  weed 
killers  along  with  economical  means  of 
applying  them.  Then  too  there  was  the 
development  of  better  seeds.  These  all 
worked  together  to  effect  the  wartime  pro- 
duction which  we  had  and  established 
the  high  and  rising  level  of  our  capacity  to 
produce.  How  this  worked  is  described 
in  the  book  "Changes  in  Farming  In  War 
and  Peace"  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

It  says:  "The  joint  effects  of  these  tech- 
nological improvements  on  the  volume  of 
production  may  be  illustrated  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  effects  of  the  flow 
of  water  in  its  several  tributaries  on  the 
water  level  of  a  large  river.  If  water 
rises  to  flood  stage  in  one  of  the  tributaries 
this  will  of  course  increase  the  water  level 
in  the  main  stream,  but  if  the  tributary  is 
small  the  effect  may  be  scarcely  noticeable 
when  its  flood  reaches  the  main  channel. 
Similarly,  the  effect  of  single  improve- 
ments in  farm  production,  that  are  im- 
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portant  by  themselves,  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  their  effect  on  total  production. 
But  if  all  the  tributaries  of  a  large  river 
reach  flood  stage  at  the  same  time,  the 
water  in  the  main  channel  also  will  rise 
to  flood  stage,  and  the  change  in  the  water 
level  does  not  escape  notice.  In  a  sense 
this  is  the  effect  that  adoption  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  technological  improvements 
had  on  farm  production  in  the  years  of 
World  War  II. 

"But  one  might  make  the  comparison 
somewhat  differently,  and  more  correctly, 
by  saying  that  the  production-increasing 
potentialities  of  improvements  that  were 
made  over  a  decade,  and  that  normally 
would  have  been  diverted  gradually  into 
the  production  stream,  were  held  back  by 
the  drought  and  depression  of  the  1930's. 
It  was  the  breaking  of  these  restraints  that- 
caused  the  flood  of  production  in  the  war 
years — in  the  same  way  that  a  simultane- 
ous breaking  of  dams  on  several  tributaries 
will  cause  a  river  to  reach  flood  stage  from 
water  that  was  accumulated  from  a  normal 
flow  of  the  source." 

"This  accumulation  of  potential  in- 
creases in  production  had  escaped  notice. 
The  increase  that  was  achieved  was  there- 
fore much  larger  than  could  have  been 
forecast  from  past  trends.  It  was  much 
greater  than  the  increase  that  took  place  in 
World  War  I,  because  there  was  no  similar 
accumulation  of  potential  improvements  at 
that  time.  Perhaps  none  familiar  with 
the  South  would  have  been  so  rash  as  to 
forecast,  in  the  fall  of  1941,  that  the  acre- 
age of  peanuts  picked  and  threshed  would 
be  nearly  doubled  in  1942,  and  that 
production  for  the  years  1942-44  would 
average  176  percent  of  1935-39  " 


GROSS  FARM  PRODUCTION,  FARM  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  GROSS 
PRODUCTION  PER  WORKER,  UNITED  STATES,  1919-45* 

*Preliminary.  Gross  farm  production  measures  the  total  product  obtained  from  farm  land  and 
farm  labor  resources  in  each  calendar  year. 
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Figure  2. — Acceleration  during  the  war  of  the  long-time  downward  trend  in  farm 
employment,  coupled  with  marked  wartime  increases  in  farm  production,  resulted 
in  record  levels  of  production  per  farm  worker. 
One  symbol  equals  24  percent. 
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Figure  3. — Total  cropland  acreage  increased  substantially  in  the 
decade  preceding  World  War  I,  and  moderately  in  the  first  post- 
war decade.  During  World  War  II  cropland  acreage  was  approx- 
imately the  same  as  in  World  War  I. 

Figure  4. —  Use  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash  as 
fertilizer  during  World 
War  II  reached  a  level 
nearly  double  that  of 
the  1935-39  average. 
The  highest  consump- 
tion before  1937  oc- 
curred in  1930,  when 
the  level  reached  was 
5  percent  above  the 
average  of  the  years 
1935-39. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  CORN  ACREAGE  PLANTED  WITH  HYBRID  SEED. 
NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES  AND  UNITED  STATES.  1933-45 
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Figure  5. — From  the  merest  beginnings  in 
1933,  hybrid  seed  had  replaced  open- 
pollinated  varieties  on  about  64  percent 
of  the  total  acreage  planted  in  1  945.  The 
increase  has  been  most  rapid  in  the  North 
Central  States,  where  it  was  used  for  plant- 
ing 88  percent  of  the  acreage  in  1  945. 
Hybrid  corn  yields  an  average  20  percent 
more  per  acre  than  the  open-pollinated 
varieties. 


SOYBEANS:  ACREAGE  HARVESTED  FOR  BEANS,  UNITED  STATES 
AND  FIVE  CORN  BELT  STATES.  1924-45 
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Figure  6. — The  acreage  of  soybeans  har- 
vested for  beans  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased gradually  from  less  than  a  half- 
million  acres  in  1 924  to  about  a  million 
acres  in  the  early  1  930's  and  then  rose 
sharply.  The  wartime  level  exceeded  1  0 
million  acres. 


HORSES  AND  MULES,  AND  TRACTORS  ON  FARMS  JANUARY  1 

UNITED  STATES,  1910-45 
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One  Horse  Represents  3  million. 
One  Tractor  Represents  210,000. 

Figure  7. — Tractors  have  rapidly  been  replacing  animal  power  for  farm  production 
The  number  of  tractors  on  farms  increased  sharply  during  World  War  I  and  in  the 
1920's.  This  trend  was  interrupted  in  the  drought  and  depression  years  1  931 -35 
but  was  resumed  in  the  late  1 930's  and  early  1940's.  The  number  on  farms 
January  1,  1945,  was  2,072,000. 
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Figure  8. — Automobiles  and  trucks  on  farms  have  increased  in  the  same  way  as 
tractors,  except  for  the  depression  years  and  during  World  War  II. 
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Consumers'  guide 


No  More  Mandatory  Meat  Grading 

Missing  from  much  of  the  meat  now  being 
sold  over  the  counter  will  be  the  purple 
Federal  grade  stamp  that  has  become  so 
familiar  to  consumers  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Reason  for  its  absence  is  that  Federal 
grading  is  not  compulsory  since  OPA  ceil- 
ings on  meat  were  removed  on  October  15. 
However,  Federal  grading  service  is  still 
available  to  packers  and  slaughterers  on  an 
optional  basis. 

During  the  war,  between  90  and  95  per- 
cent of  all  the  meat  sold  in  the  United 
States  was  Federally  graded.  It  was 
stamped  Choice,  Good,  Commercial,  or 
Utility  as  judged  by  an  impartial  official 
grader. 

The  extent  to  which  Federal  grading  will 
be  continued  now  depends  largely  on  con- 
sumer demand  for  meat  with  the  Federal 
stamp.  Packers  who  wish  to  continue 
with  the  service  may  do  so  by  applying  to 
the  Standardization  and  Grading  Division 
of  the  Livestock  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration. 


National  School  Lunch  Officials  Meet 

State  and  Federal  officials  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  in  each  State  met  in 
Washington  October  22  and  23.  Discus- 
sions centered  around  the  relation  of  ade- 
quate school  lunches  to  future  national 
health  and  scholastic  progress.  In  a  mes- 
sage from  President  Truman  read  at  the 
opening  of  the  meeting,  he  said :  ' '  Nothing 
is  more  important  in  our  national  life  than 
the  welfare  of  our  children,  and  proper 
nourishment  comes  first  in  attaining  this 
welfare.  The  well-nourished  school  child 
is  a  better  student.  He  is  healthier  and 
more  alert.  He  is  developing  good  food 
habits  which  will  benefit  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  In  short,  he  is  a  better  asset  for 
his  country  in  every  way." 


In  view  of  recent  advances  in  food  prices 
the  State  representatives  pointed  out  that 
present  funds  would  not  be  able  to  continue 
School  Lunch  Program  operations  on 
present  levels.  It  was  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  funds  available  for  the  current 
year  would  only  be  sufficient  for  about  8 
million  boys  and  girls,  who  are  attending 
more  than  46  thousand  public  and  non- 
profit private  schools,  of  the  23  to  24 
million  school  children  in  the  United 
States. 

Greeks  Learn  Community  Canning 

Community  canning  centers  are  being  set 
up  in  Greece  similar  to  those  in  this  country 


which  have  preserved  so  many  million 
quarts  of  home-grown  produce  during  the 
past  5  years. 

Thirty-one  of  these  canning  units  were 
supplied  by  UNRRA  and  sold  to  the 
Greek  agricultural  cooperatives  who  will 
operate  them  in  areas  where  local  fresh 
produce  has  been  going  to  waste  through 
lack  of  transportation  and  preserving 
facilities.  An  UNRRA  food  processing 
expert,  in  practical  demonstrations,  taught 
34  representatives  of  the  Greek  Ministry  of 


Agriculture  and  of  agriculture  cooperatives 
from  all  parts  of  Southern  Greece  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  new  units.  These 
people  in  turn  will  act  as  demonstrating 
agents  to  teach  the  members  of  the  com- 
munities to  preserve  their  direly  needed  food . 

In  addition  to  learning  the  operation  of 
the  canning  units,  the  34  Greek  demonstra- 
tion agents  have  also  been  given  courses  in 
the  most  recent  and  practical  methods  in 
home  economics. 

Plentiful  Foods  for  December 

In  the  month  of  December  a  number  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  nuts  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  relatively  plentiful  supply 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

There  are  plenty  of  potatoes.  We  har- 
vested the  largest  crop  in  our  history,  and 
they  are  cheaper  than  most  foods. 

There  are  also  plenty  of  onions.  Pro- 
duction is  estimated  to  be  more  than 
double  that  of  last  year  in  the  eastern  areas, 
55  percent  larger  in  the  Midwest,  and  22 
percent  larger  in  the  West.  Prices  have 
been  extremely  low.  Weather  conditions 
were  favorable  for  growing  and  harvesting 
in  nearly  all  the  producing  areas  of  the 
country,  and  the  quality  of  the  longer 
keeping  varieties  in  the  East  and  Midwest 
is  exceptionally  good. 

The  consumer's  tomato  market,  with 
continuing  good  weather,  will  be  amply 
supplied  this  month.  In  December  to- 
matoes principally  come  from  acreages  in 
Texas  and  Florida.  Imports  also  begin  to 
arrive  at  that  time  from  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
Bahama  Islands. 

The  1946-47  citrus  fruit  crop  looks  like 
the  largest  on  record.  There  is  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  apples  available  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Cranberries, dried 
peaches,  almonds,  and  filberts  will  also  be 
in  plentiful  supply. 


December  1946 
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GUIDE  POSTS 


Mountain-Top  Baking 

Do  your  baking  recipes  fit  their  envi- 
ronment? Or  do  your  cakes  and  cookies 
suffer  from  maladjustment?  A  collection 
of  what  might  be  called  "acclimated 
recipes"  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Colorado  State  Experiment  Station.  These 
tested  recipes  include  corrections  for  their 
use  at  certain  altitudes.  The  important 
features  of  altitude  cookery  are  given  in 
technical  terms,  but  less  technical  infor- 
mation for  home  use  is  also  included. 

In  the  words  of  the  Experiment  Station 
Record,  "The  leavening  correction,  ap- 
plying usually  to  baking  powder  or  soda, 
is  accomplished  by  decreasing  its  content 
when  the  sugar-flour  ratio  in  the  recipe 
remains  unchanged.  As  the  altitude  at 
which  the  cake  is  to  be  baked  increases, 
the  water  content  should  be  increased, 
generally  accomplished  by  providing  an 
increase  in  the  milk  or  egg  content.  The 
sugar-water  ratio  is  related  to  the  kind  of 
shortening  used — hydrogenated  shorten- 
ing, lard,  or  butter.  Hydrogenated  short- 
enings are  divided  into  two  types — the 
ordinary  and  the  high-water-tolerant;  the 
latter  gives  a  more  effective  distribution 
of  water  and  a  smaller  amount  is  required. 
When  natural  shortenings  are  used,  most 
of  the  water-furnishing  ingredients  should 
be  mixed  into  the  batter  a  little  at  a  time 
to  prevent  severe  curdling.  At  a  10,000- 
foot  elevation,  the  internal  temperature 
attained  within  a  baking  cake  will  be  at 
least  18°  F.  lower  than  at  sea  level  due  to 
lowered  boiling  points,  making  the  struc- 


tural strength  of  the  flour  and  eggs  much 
less.  Egg  added  as  a  form  of  liquid  would 
provide  additional  strength  to  counteract 
the  tenderizing  effect  of  altitude.  Sugges- 
tions for  measurements,  equipment,  and 
general  baking  and  mixing  methods  are 
discussed." 

New  Suits  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Housewives,  it  seems,  prefer  their  fruits 
and  vegetables  manicured  and  curled  and 
all  dressed  up  in  nice  new  cellophane  suits. 
That  way,  say  the  housewives,  fresh  prod- 
uce is  more  sanitary,  easier  to  select, 
handier  to  carry  home,  simpler  to  store, 
and  far,  far  easier  to  prepare.  Also  the 
whole  proposition  is  easier  on  the  garbage 
pail  because  there's  so  very  little  waste. 
The  survey,  which  has  been  in  progress 
since  early  1945,  was  made  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  by  the  Department  of  Rural  Eco- 
nomics and  Rural  Sociology  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  col- 
laboration with  super  markets  and  various 
manufacturers  of  containers,  cellophane, 
and  refrigeration  equipment.  Prof.  Charles 
Hauck  reports  on  the  experiment  in  the 
Bimonthly  Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Station. 
Retail  price  of  the  packaged  items  was  not 
advanced  over  that  of  identical  items  sold 
in  bulk.  Savings  were  made  at  various 
stages,  by  extension  of  the  "Shelf  Life" 
of  the  perishable  foods,  and  by  increased 
volume  of  sales. 


"City  of  Homes"  Makes  Homemakers 

No  excuse  for  ignorance  about  home- 
making  in  Philadelphia.  The  public 
schools,  through  the  Division  of  Home 
Economics  and  School  Extension,  have 
three  programs  for  training  homemakers: 
A  public  adult  evening  school;  a  house- 


hold occupations  school;  and  a  visiting 
homemaking  consultant  service.  Most 
popular  subjects  of  a  varied  curriculum  are 
dressmaking,  millinery,  and  foods.  Courses 
in  home  nursing,  first  aid  and  many  home- 
making  subjects  are  offered  in  the  eve- 
ning school.  The  household  occupations 
program  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  out- 
of-school  youth.  Arrangements  are  made 
for  the  students  to  work  for  a  period  of  3 
weeks  in  a  nursery  school,  acquiring  actual 
experience  in  the  care  of  young  children. 
The  visiting  homemaking  consultant  serv- 
ice conducts  group  meetings  in  individual 
homes  and  some  of  the  elementary  schools 
arrange  classes  for  groups  of  mothers  un- 
der the  leadership  of  a  home  economics 
teacher. 

All  in  all,  there's  a  place  for  everyone 
in  homemaking  courses  in  William  Penn's 
City. 


Sweetening  the  Balkans 

Over  40,000  beehives  with  comb  founda- 
tion and  wire  are  being  sent  to  Balkan 
countries  through  UNRRA,  to  help  the 
farmers  in  those  countries  revive  the  cul- 
ture of  bees.  Farm  families  and  their 
customers  in  town  and  cities  have  always 
depended  on  honey  for  a  main  source  of 
sweetening.  Consequently  wartime  de- 
struction of  beehives  was  keenly  felt.  By 
adapting  modern  apiary  methods  to  their 
own  bee  culture,  Balkan  farmers  hope  to 
bring  honey  production  back  to  preoccu- 
pation quantities. 


LISTEN        CONSUMER  TIME 

Every  Saturday — Coast  to  Coast 
over  N.  B.  C.     12:15  a.  m.  EST 

11:15  a.  m.  CST 

10:15  a.  m.  MST 
9:15  a.  m.  PST 

Dramatizations,  interviews,  questions  and  answers 
on  consumer  problems.     Tune  in. 
Brought  to  you  by  the 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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